








For Better 


| j,INEX was especially designed for professional workers 
and critical advanced amateurs who want their nega- 


tives to show the result of the finest possible processing. 


HOW IT WORKS 
An entirely new developing agent in Finex extends the de- 
veloping action deeper into the film emulsion. Clustering 
of silver particles is reduced and a more even distribution of 
silver is achieved throughout the emulsion. 


The result is: fine grain! 


And Finex permits you to develop without loss of film speed. 


NO MIXING—NO FILTERING 
Finex is ready to use when you buy it. No dilution is neces- 
sary. The package shown at the top left contains a 16-oz. 
bottle of Finex developer, plus two 8-oz. bottles of re- 
plenisher. A graduated measuring cup and a 24-page booklet 


on fine-grain processing are also included. With this package 


Negatives 


you can develop thirty B2-size rolls or thirty 36-exposure 
35mm. films, or the equivalent. Cost: $2.75. As shown at the 
top right, you can also buy Finex in separate 32-oz. bottles 
($1.80), and 8-oz. bottles of replenisher ($.75). For better 
negatives—try it! 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Uf 008 gs afte ounace Tllviiainiet sual 


The photographer who pictures America’s home- 
front in action . . . investing every dime, every dollar 
it can spare in U. S. War Bonds and Stamps... 
mirrors the real might of America. It is the “home” of 
which our soldiers and sailors dream, of which they 
sing, for which they fight. Here are the home-folks 
who by their investment today in U. S. War Bonds and 
Stamps are creating the foundation of future happi- 
ness for all America. 


Photography serves America at home as it serves on 
the production line, in research laboratories and on 
the battlefronts. In picturing the real America... by 
pictorially underlining little things that strengthen- 
morale, the photographers of America can serve. 

Defender Photographic Products are designed for 
service where photographic demands are exacting. 

By buying more U. S. War Bonds and Stamps ali 
Americans here at home can also serve. 





SON gt ES ag Se 


DON’T HOARD PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


Hoarding by individual consumers will create a serious situation. 
We ask you to cooperate by purchasing materials only as they are 
actually needed. If this rule is followed, it will allow for a fairer 
distribution of available material. 

We are oll at War and the first thought of all of us must be not of 
our own selfish interests but of the ultimate Victory. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Defender 
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Make a glamour portrait 
have a lovely 
subject. It's done with 
spotlights, as described 


when you 
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Cover by Emerson Hall. 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH, by John D. Tucker 
Cameras on Commando 

The Navy Builds Cameramen 
Background, Lighting, Pose 
USO Snapshot Dance 
Backyard Battlefield 
Gag 
Basic Tips on Color 

Get Outdoor Effects Indoors 
Baby's First Portrait 
Tricks with a Camera 

A Photographic Family 
Save Your Camera Clubs 


WER PATTERN by A. Eriss 


Combined with PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHY Magazine, formerly EVERYDAY PHOTOGRAPHY 





See Page 70. 
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WOW-OWN THE ALL -AMERICAN 


TOOIBALL HOME MOVIE 











YALE-HARVARD 
INDIANA-PURDUE 
BOSTON COLL.-FORDHAM 
NORTHWESTERN-ILLINOIS 
DUKE-NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO STATE-MICHIGAN 
NOTRE DAME-WISCONSIN 






COSTS LESS THAN UNEXPOSED FILM! 







8 16 


mm. . Pe DARTMOUTH-PRINCE 

a — -> MINNESOTA-lowA 

(Subjecy to 
ch 
and ad ‘tion). e 
ON s 

Flashing runs! Smashing tackles! Lightning plays by famous PHor E Ar Your 
players! Breath-taking moments from the year’s greatest games! SEN A FALER_op 
Here’s a thrill a second! A great sports masterpiece! The football FORM io ORDER 
epic every fan will want to own and show! Order now! To Him 


All Castle 16mm. films are processed by VAP-O-RATE. 
All Castle 8mm. films are also treated. 








FREE! tins BELOW FOR CASTLE mme=s=s ORDER FORM ®2 &@ 2 ee == tan 
FILMS’ 32-PAGE CATALOGUE Please send Castie Films’ ‘FOOTBALL THRILLS i 
OF 1942” in the size and length checked. 

— Name_____ a eee sai i 
mae Oe, « « © « $1.75 L_| i 
Smm. 180ft..... . $5.50 |) ain f 

—_ = —— 
16mm. 100ft..... . -$2.75 j 
16 mm. 360ft.. . .. . $8.75 [| ii | 

_ ~ —— 
16 mm. Sound, 350 ft. . $17.50) \ 
Remittance enclosed [] Ship C.O.D. [9 | 
Send Castle Films’ FREE Catalogue . . .F State ee a 

. Copr. 1942, Castle Films, Inc 

RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. rT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO a ame nT 


| 
| 
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F-R ENLARGER— NEW 


FOR ALL NEGATIVES UP TO 
2% x 3% 
TABLE MODEL | TRIPOD MODEL 
(No. 5) (No. 6) 


$34.50 | $42.50 


With 3” or 312” F4.5 Lens with Iris Diaphragm 


$44.50 $52.50 
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ns once-a-year 
ENLARGER SALE! 


supnbeniapenaneiannmnnmen nema 


NEW FLOOR SAMPLES 


35 MM. 
Argus Speed Printer 35mm Used.. .$12.95 


Leica Valoy Used, Less Lens...... 37.50 


Zeiss Magniphot Used, Less Lens.. 27.50 
Foth F3.5 Lens, Used........ . 17.50 
Leitz Focomat Used, Less Lens. . 57.50 
Simmons Omega A Floor Sample, 

Less Lens 44.30 


214 x 214 
Kodak Miniature F4.5 Lens, Used . $27.50 
Elwood B.M. Floor Sample, Less Lens 15.50 
Omega Super B, Floor Sample..... 79.50 


214, x 31, 
Federal 219 F6.3 Lens, Floor Sample$21.95 
Federal 331 F6.3 Lens, Floor Sample 32.50 
Federal 347 F4.5 Lens, Floor Sample 39.50 


Kodak Precision, Less Lens, Floor 


Sample one .... 63.50 
Solar Model 2 F4.5 Lens, Floor 
Sample... a 44.50 
Eclipse Model 630 F4.5 Lens, Floor 
Sample 44.50 
Elwood A.M., Less Lens, Used 19.95 
Omega C2 Less Lens, Floor Sample. 74.50 
31/, x 41, to 5x7 
Eclipse Model 730, 314x444 F6.3 
Lens, New $52.50 
Solar, 4x5 Less Lens, Floor Sample.. 49.50 
Solar 5x7, Less Lens, Floor Sample.. 52.50 
Elwood 5x7 S2, Less Lens, New 46.00 
Omega Super C, 3!4x4!4, Less Lens, 
Floor Sample ... 110.00 


USED CAMERA LIST 


35 MM. 


Kodak 35 F3.5 $33.50 
Robot 1 Tessar 2.8. ER Case...... 87.50 
Leica D F2.5 Hektor, ER Case 97.50 








and USED ENLARGERS 


Leica G, F2 Summar ER Case. . .$169.50 


Contax I F2 Sonnar ER Case... . .129.50 
Tenax II F2 Sonnar ER Case. ... .135.00 
Contax II F2 Sonnar ER Case. . ..195.00 


Kodak Ektra F3.5, Ektra Magazine 
Back ee 


1, V. P. to 214 x 344 


Foth Derby 14 V.P. F3.5......... $18.50 
Kodak Pupille 14 V.P. F2 Xenon... 59.50 
Plaubel Rollop 14 120 F2.8 Anti- 


comar, coupled R.F..... ee 
Baldaxette 14 120 F2.9 Trioplan, 
coupled R.F er .. 59.50 
Kodak Duo 620, Chrome F3.5, case. 57.50 
Zeiss V.P Film Pack Camera F2.7 
Tessar..... ..... 8 
Ernemar V.P. Sportsman F1.8 
Ernostar 59.50 


S.S. Dolly F2.8 Xenar, coupled R.F. 69.50 

Plaubel Makina II 8S F2.9 Lens, An- 
ticomar, Roll film adapter ...... 199.50 

Zeiss Super Ikonta B Tessar 2.8. . ..135.00 


Zeiss Super Ikonta C Tessar 4.5... 89.50 
Fothflex F3.5 Latest............. 49.50 


Super Pilot F3.5 Latest........... 37.50 
Novafiex F3.5 Latest............. 
Korelle Reflex Model I Tessar 2.8. ..109.50 
Korelle Reflex Model II Tessar 2.8. .149.50 
Exakta Model C Tessar 2.8....... 145.00 
Primarflex F2.8 13.5 CM Biotessar.. 195.00 


Ikoflex III Tessar 2.8 ER Case... . 235.00 
6x9 Kodak Recomar F4.5_ lens, 
Double Ext 54.50 


Thagee 6x9 Double Ext. F4.5 Tessar 69.50 
Zeiss Maximar 9x12 F4.5 Tessar, 
Kalart R.F. . 


84.50 


Graflex Series D 314x444 F4.5 
Skopar j ee 109.50 
Graflex Series D 314x444 F4.5 
Tessar J nce 129.50 
Graflex Series D 31x44 F3.5 
cs nace see Owe aresleesen 179.50 


FAMOUS FOR FAIRNESS 





NEW YORK, 








126 WEST 32nd STREET 
N. Ve 


CAMERA 


P 


Gin 


EXCHANGE inc. 


126 West 32nd St.. N. Y. C. © LA 4-8715 
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169.50 
129.50 
135.00 
195.00 


295.00 


89.50 


59.50 
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49.50 


59.50 
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199.50 
135.00 
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IT PAYS TO LEA 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


AT NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


J 





Noe 


Never Before So Many Opportunities for IMMEDIATE Earnings While 


Right now the N.Y.I. Employment Service in 


can’t fill all the positions we get! 


Photography Contest 


from N.Y.I. graduates shown on this page 
are of vital importance to all men and women 
who have ever considered learning expert 
photography. For here is positive PROOF of 
the superiority of N.Y.I. training. N.Y.I. 
Graduates are making good in every test of 
photographic skill—both in CIVILIAN and 
MILITARY life. 


News of Vital Importance to 
Young Men 18, 19 and All Men of 
Military Age 
Before Entering Army, Navy, 






Fooms 
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my equipped” 








a ae 
her, 


With our Armed Forces growing to vast 
numbers, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and AT 
Air Corps prefer to have men come to them 
already trained and competent. That’s why 
so many N.Y.I. graduates who LEARN 
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h news photos 
N.Y. 

rere ete en ; accepted or transferred to photographic units. 

Vj, Best of all, scores of N.Y.I. graduates now in 

the photographic services have found that 

their training played an important part in 

their promotion to the rank of “‘non-coms,” 

petty officers and in helping them secure com- 

missions—all with an important INCREASE 


IN PAY. N EW 
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not been for Med this 10D City, Tent Learn photography NOW! Learn it the pleas- D 99 
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OF a. LW Ll ant, SUCCESS-way at N.Y.I., under the ep. 77, 





Establishing Independent FUTURE CAREERS! 


HE nationwide demand for trained photographers—both MEN AND 
WOMEN — is now highest in the history of this ever-expanding profession. 


New York is receiving more 


than twice as many requests for qualified photographers as last year—more, 
in fact, than at any time in the 33 years the School has been in existence. We 


N.Y.!I. Graduates Win First Two skilled, individual and encouraging guidance 

Prizes in Latest Popular of practical, FULL TIME teaching experts. 

Take advantage of the many “‘extras’’ afford- 

ed by this great pioneer school with its un- 

Both FIRST and SECOND Prize in the latest equalled record of 33 years’ experience in 

Popular Photography Contest were won by training men and women to be successful 
N.Y.I. Graduates! This fact plus the letters photographers. 





GREAT NEW 
““WOMAN’S 
WORLD” 


Women everywhere 
winning success in 
photography. Many 
of country’s top- 
ranking photo- 
career women are 


Rs graduates of N.Y.I, 
a 








Marines NO CLASSES. START NOW! LEARN- 
BY-DOING AT OUR STUDIOS OR 


HOME IN SPARE TIME 


Come to New York or study at home in spare 
time under personal, interested guidance of 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT N.Y.I. BEFORE IN- UF expert instructors. Wide variety of 


soll Be aig "NT ICTMENT hoon fen courses to suit YOUR needs: Commercial 
DUCTION OR ENLISTMENT have been Advertising, News, Portrait, Motion Picture 


and COLOR photography. Also 
special short, intensive 7, 10 and 
14-day courses. Write now for big 
illustrated opportunity book, 
“Photography For Pleasure or 
Career.” 


YORK INSTITUTE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


10 West 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 99 
10 West 33 Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your FREE catalog. 
It is understood that no salesman 
will call. 
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Your KALART 
RANGE FINDER 


needs a 
check-up, too! 





You may think you're in fine phys- 
ical condition, but 
your doctor now and then just for a 


check-up. 


it’s wise to see 


Your Kalart Range Finder, fine as 
it is, also needs a check-up occasion- 
ally if you are to get consistently 
good results. 

Kalart offers a special check-up serv- 
ice to owners of Kalart Range Find- 
ers. Competent factory technicians 
will overhaul and _ reinstall 
your Kalart Range Finder; adjust 
and check focus. In addition, your 
present mirrors will be replaced with 
the new oratone mirrors which will 
give you a more brilliant image than 
you've ever had before. 

This 
fered at special low 
limited time only. 


clean, 


service is of- 
prices for a 


For Model “G” 


reconditioning 


the price is $6.50. For Model “K,” | 


$5.00. For Model “FY $4.50. 
Costs do not include transportation 
charges. 

Take advantage of this unusual op- 
portunity. Send your camera and 
Kalart Range Finder directly, or 
through your dealer, to our plant 
at Stamford, Conn., requesting this 
service, together with a letter de- 
scribing your camera and giving full 
Your and 
Range Finder will be returned to 
you within fourteen working days 
after we receive your equipment. A 
special warranty certificate will ac- 


instructions. camera 


company it. 


THE KALART COMPANY Inc. 


STAMFORD Dept. 711 CONN. 
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ENRY CASSIDY, Associated Press 

correspondent in Moscow, went on a 
tour of the battlefront with two other 
newsmen and an expert photographer 
who was there to take some action pic- 
tures. The reporters carried cameras. 
Two of them asked the photographer for 
advice on setting up their cameras. But 
not Cassidy. He merely stood behind 
him and watched. When the photog- 
rapher set his camera, Cassidy then did 
it the same way. Cassidy’s photographs, 
when developed, were clear. The other 
two newspaper men had blanks. 

. ae - 

OLONEL WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, 
C director of the Office of Strategic 
Services, recently inspected the new of- 
fices of the pictorial records division of 
the Services in New York City. The di- 
vision, which employs 200 photographic 
experts, is charged with the gathering 
and correlating of still photographs and 
motion pictures of strategic enemy areas. 
All available newsreel and travel films, 
together with snapshots and other photo- 
graphs showing railroads, harbor facili- 
ties, and industrial areas of Axis nations, 
are studied and filed by the division for 
future use by the Army and Navy. Colo- 
nel Donovan urged citizens who have 
snapshots of foreign ports to submit them 
to the division. Although only innocent 
photographs, he said, they may contain 
important information relating to foreign 
coastlines or harbors. 

7 +o . 
i the thick of the fighting at Guadal- 
canal is Sherman Montrose, NEA- 
Acme news photographer, who accom- 
panied the first detachment of Marines to 
land on the strategic island and has been 
with them ever since. Montrose had 
many narrow escapes from death or in- 
jury when the Japs moved back into the 
area with a large fleet and shelled Hen- 
derson Field and the area adjoining the 
airport. 
s . e 


ip 1907, back home from the campaigns 


of the Russo-Japanese War, which he 
covered on a bicycle, Jimmy Hare, dean 
of news photographers, received a pack- 
age from the Emperor of Japan. It con- 
tained, along with appropriate greetings, 
a medal which appeared to be gold, bear- 
ing the Japanese Imperial coat of arms 
on its face and two Nipponese flags on the 
back. 

For 35 years, up to Pearl Harbor, 
Jimmy cherished the memento. Then, 
the other day, Jimmy arose at an Over- 
seas Club luncheon in New York and 
declared that he would like to present 
the medal to the club, which would have 
it recast and presented to the first Ameri- 
can flier to bomb the Imperial Palace in 
Tokyo. There were cheers and Burnet 


By A. J. EZICKSON 
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Hershey, executive director of the club, 
accepted the medal. About the size of a 
half dollar and nearly three times as 
thick, the medal was taken to a jeweler 
to be assayed. Later, the assayer’s re- 
port came back: 100 per cent brass—low 
quality. 

“Took me thirty-five years to discover 
that the medal, like everything else Japa- 
nese, was phony,” the 86-year-old cam- 
eraman mused. 

- 7 = 

N the current drive to conserve pho- 

tographic materials and equipment, 
newspapers and photographic agencies 
are cautioning their employees on any 
careless and wasteful use of supplies. In- 
dicative of this campaign, the New York 
Daily and Sunday News recently issued 
broadsides to all departments to conserve 
and watch the use of all materials. 
Studio employees and photographers were 
cautioned to save film and plates, chem- 
icals and flashbulbs. 

* . es 
HE nation’s No. 1 picture taker, Mar- 
tin McEvilly, New York News pho- 
tographic assignment editor, will soon be 
an officer in the Army Signal Corps. He 
will be in charge of training and organiz- 
ing special units for combat photography. 
McEvilly has been with the News since 
it first started in 1919, and has many 
notable picture scoops to his credit. 
* 2 * 


ITH OUR FIGHTING FORCES: 

Jack Jessee, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Press-Chronicle staff photographer, is 
with the Army ;Air Forces photography 
division and is stationed at Lowry Field, 
Colorado. .. . John H. Richards, Johns- 
town, Pa. Democrat and Tribune staffer, 
is an Army enlistee. . . . Marshall Com- 
erer, a former Wide World picture editor, 
is now an Army photographic section 
corporal and is in India... . Gerald G. 
Moriarity, La Crosse, Wis., Tribune and 
Leader Press photographer, has become a 
U. S. Army aviation cadet. . . . Vinson 
White, former news photographer on the 
Knoxville, Tenn. Journal staff, has been 
promoted to the rank of captain in the 
Air Force. . . . Charles Nerpel, formerly 
chief photographer of the Cincinnati Post, 
is a sergeant stationed at Bolling Field, 
Washington, D. C. . . . Harold Simpson, 
former Greenville, S. C. News-Piedmont 
staff cameraman, has joined the Marine 
Corps and is assigned to press relations 
duty at Savannah, Ga. .. . Max Hunn, 
Moline, Ill., Democrat staffer, has been 
commissioned an ensign in the Navy... . 
Fred Brent, Miami, Fla., Herald focuser, 
has gone into the Army... . Harold G. 
Simpson, former Greenville, S. C. News- 
Piedmont staffer, has been promoted to 
the rank of sergeant at the Parris Island, 
S. C., Marine base. 
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Official U. S. Signal Corps Photo 


G-E MAZDA Photo Lamps have gone to war 


ECAUSE of increasing war needs, the War Production 
B Board has found it necessary to restrict the sale of 
Photoflash and Photoflood lamps to press and military 
photographers and such users as are entitled to at least an 
AAS priority rating. We know that you will understand 


and approve ... in the interest of winniny the war. 


After the war, when wartime restrictions have been 
removed, General Electric will be on the job to supply 
you with new and better lamps for photography. 





MAZDA Research leads the way 


G‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














HEARTBEATS 
UNDER GLASS 


A new pholomount for your favorite 
snapshot in individual gift bor 


THIS HANDSOME BLOCK OF 
SOLID GLASS has removable back so 
that any portrait or snapshot from 
your album may be mounted. The pic- 
ture seems to acquire 3 dimensions. 
When back is cemented in position, 
it can be hung on wall as a 

miniature, or used as a paper $125 


weight on desk. 





DA-SCOPE VIEWER 


For \ Lewmurig h odachrome Transpare nmctes 


A compact folding “vest por ket” slide 
viewer handsomely made of unbreak- 
able red and white plastic, that) prac- 
tically makes Kodachrome © stills 
“breathe 


Ilere are a few of its features: 


Attractive contrasting colors. 

Longer fox Us lens for yreatet coverage 
of pieture 

No distortion 

Pictures easily slide in and out. 

Storage for 3 slides in cover.  Trans- 
arent cover for utmos 

esa ae Weighs only $195 


two ounces 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGING EASEL 


For 8x10 Paper and Smaller. 
14 and 1 Inch Borders. 
Sturdily constructed. All metal. No 


wooden parts to warp or split. 
Adjustable masks... . " $475 


January, 1943 


GADGET BAG 
No. C703 


Made of top grain elk tanned cowhide. 
Has outside roomy pocket, affording 
maximum additional carry- 


ing capacity. Size 8 in. x WF Qos 


in. x 3 in.. 








PLANO 
Adjustable Roll Film 


DEVELOPING TANK 
(Non-Breakable) 


Film is wound on adjustable 
spool in dark room—placed in 
tank—cover is put on and bal- 
ance of job is then carried on in 
daylight. 

The Plano Tank will accommo- 
date all sizes from 35mm. and 





BRILLIANT 
CAMERA 


No other camera has such a large, 
bright and clear view in finder. It 
can be seen at a glance whether the 
shot is worth while. Automatic stop 
prevents overwinding of film. Has 
F6.3 lens. Mono shutter and built-in 
“hold-all” compartment to 
carry filters, etc. Takes 12 $ 00 
pictures 2!4x2'4, on stand- 


ard 120 film 





MAKES DEVELOPING AS SIMPLE AS A B C! 


Bantam to 616 rolls. It uses a 
very economical amount of so- 
lution. Made from Thermoplastic 
material, chemical resis- 


tant. Supplied with agi- $975 


tator. 


Plus$1.73 Tax 





MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAMERA STORE BUILT ON SQUARE DEALING 


WILLOUGHBYS 
32ND STREET, NEAR 6TH AVE., N. Y. 
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ECA BRING CHRISTMAS JOY To YouR HOME SCREEN! 
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S 
spORT ie 
“FOOTBALL THRILLS OF 194 


— em 

tn ss 

i ts from 
Breath-taking momen ; 
the year’s greatest games! Army 
Navy! Yale-Harvard! a al 
Ohio State! Many others! Or- 
der now! 








FAIRY-TALE CARTOONS! 












after a rollicking movie 


Cartoon treat! Santa arrives! 
m Wooden soldiers march! 


Mice steal toy train! 


’ Missing gifts appear! A grand Christmas mov; 
ily! Order it—show it thi 


Like magic the 


e for your fam- 
Ss Christmas! 


All Castle 16 mm, Films are Vap-O-Rated. 
All Castle 8 mm. Films are also treated, 





So ORDER FORM. 
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uary, 


The pertect gift to give or receive! ... The Little Technical Library Photographic Series= 
America’s most popular books on photography! Thirty fascinating pocket-size text books 
bulging with reliable, dependable, up-to-the-minute photographic information! Each 
informative volume is complete in itself, brilliantly illustrated, easy to read, easy to under- 
stand, beautifully printed, richly bound, colorfully jacketed ... yes, and written by an 
outstanding photographic expert! Make up your gift list now and then order the volumes 
you want... At your favorite camera, book or department store—or use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


30 Complete —Authoritative — Sllistrated PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXT BOOKS 


Ne. 1—YOUR CAMERA AND No, 3—TRICKS FOR CAMERA No. 17—PH A ge LEN- No. 24— TAs Sree PHOTOG. 

How iT WORKS by W. E. Dobbs OWNERS. SES ge A = oe me Rich. RAPHY by Jacob Deschin, A.R, 

and ¢ artes A. Savage. Selection, lection of ard W. St. An Pho- 
ay 


a for 
os cusing, composing, lenses, tographio 


valuable kinks and hints on every 


\ 
ILLUSTRATED 


; 


AUTHORITATIVE 


LITTLE 


abutters. filters, problems, ete. 


No, 2—DEVELOPING, PRINT 
ING AND ENLARGING by Al 
and DeVera Bernsohn. Elemen- 
tary and advanced developing, 
chemicals, types of printing, ele- 
mentary and adwanced enlarging, 
enlarging equipment, et 


3—FILTERS AND yoenee 


film sensitivity 
filters, polarizing screens, pD- 
aration, lens shade. problems. ete. 


Ne. 4—COMPOSITION FOR 
THE AMATEUR by Kenneth 
Heilbron. Joining subject and 
picture, tne picture as a whole, 
tone, lines, rhythm, ete 


No. 5—MOVIE MAKING FOR 
THE engl by Herbert C. 
McKay, F.R.P.S. Moderna movies 
and cameras. wing the 
production, titling. projection. 


6—COLOR IN PHOTOG. 
RAPHY by tvan Dmitri. Types 
of subjects, separation negatives 
density scales, wash-off relief priat- 
ing. chromatone printing. eto 


No. 7—CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Harold Lambert. Cameras and 
@quipment, taking the sh o~ posing. 
nnishing and p essing, e 


Ne. 8—-HOME PORTRAITURE 
AND MAKE-UP by Maurice 
Seymour and Syd Symons. Part 
I: Tools, lighting, posing, back- 
around, etc. Part II: Re est ylimg 
contour, eyes. eyebrows. lips. ete. 


camera, 
eto. 


phase of amateur photography 


Neo. Ry 
PHOTOGRAPHY, we 
Frank Fenner, a a 3, 
words having photographic signif- 
cance are defined. They cover still 
and motion-picture photograpay in 
black-and-white and color 


0—A SAP SEARY 


Ne. 11—OUTDOOR PHOTOG- 
_— by Samuel Griersen. 
»mprebensive coverage 
we Mache possibilit found 
doors; landscape. pictorial 


“! the 
out- 


No. 12—INDOOR PHOTOGRA. 
PHY by Hillary G. Bailey, F.R, 
.S. Posing, lighting, and exposure 

for portraiture, table-top. ete. 

No. 13—FLASH a 

PHY by Rus Arnold. 

equipment sync Roc lg “— 

posure, indoor and outdoor work at 
night or in daytime. eto 


No. 14—PHOTOGRAPHING 
ACTION by Victor De Paima. 
Selecting shutter speed for motion, 
Special discussion of action photog- 
raphy outdoors and indoors 


No. 15—MANUAL OF ENLARG. 
ING by Stephen White, A.R-P.S$, 
Complete guide to projection print- 
ing. printing technique, paper, eto. 


No. 
oo aot he CAMERA AT NIGHT by R 
y 


Ne. 16 

TECHNIQUE wick G. 
Small. Discusses miniature cam 
eras, special technique in shooting, 
finegrain developing, printing, ete 


autiliary lenses aed abutters, ee. 


No. 18—PHOTO TRICKS AND 
EFFECTS by Jacob Deschin, 
A.R.P Montage, double ex- 
posure, solarization and other odd 
effects obtained by photography. 


No. ee YOUR PiC- 
TURES ranski, 
Markets, yey material, legal 
aspects, and numerous hints oa 
making money with your camera. 


No. 20—DARKROOM HAND- 
BOOK—AND gay sx ay by 
. ARPS. For 
mulas for film and ps per develop 
ers. fixing baths, invensifiers. re- 
ducers, toners; darkroom plans, 
equipment technique. ete 


No. 21i—BEGINNER’S BOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY by Wallace E. 
Dobbs. Discusses approach to land- 
scapes, action shots., interior pic- 
tures, portraite, ete. ‘explaining Use 
and operation of camera. 


No. 22—MANUAL OF CORRECT 
EXPOSURE by H. P. Rock 

Jr. Complete information on ex- 
posure and use of exposure meter. 


23—TAKING PICTURES 


Taking pictures after dark by mo@a- 
light, We effective silhoue’te: 
how to resord retiections of lights 
on water, fireworks displays, ete. 


30—P H 
. Brown. QUESTIONS and 


lighting, subject ma 


No. 25—PORTRAITURE SIM. 
im foe FIED y 1. tL. Schafer. 
nstructions for lighting aud posing 
with helpful diagrams, discusses 
equipment, pn eto, 


—™MAKING eoLen 
PRINTS by Dr. Jerome H. Lead- 
ley and Werner Stegemeyer. 

ular processes; including making 
of separation negatives, variations 
im density and contrast, ete. 


27—PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
ror THE FREELANCE by Kip 
Ross, A.R.P.S. Equipment, flash 
technique. markets and require 
ments, valuable hints, etc, 


No. 28—COLOR MOVIES FOR 
THE 

Tuttle, 

word by Dr. Waiter Clark, F.R. 
P.S. Equipment, exposure, control 
of color, ting. titling, ete 


23—NEGATIVE RETOUCH. 
ING and PRINT FINISHING by 
Ernest E. Draper and Norris 
Harkness. Ways of improving 
hotographs after negatives have 
ae developed; print spotting, toa- 
ing, staining. coloring. mounting, ete. 


OTOGRAP AT c 

ANSWERS, 
An instructive course in the pria- 
ciples of photography with over 
400 questions acoompanied ty 
complete answers. 


AT ALL LEADING BOOK, CAMERA AND DEPARTMENT STORES — OR USE HANDY COUPON! 


Bo 


S40 N. Michigan A 


Please 


LITTLe eR ICAL LIBRA 


i t 
SERIES whose she 


Tiifmona 


RY, 
oe 


PHOTOGRAPHI 
be I ¢ 


oO Send the complete set (30 

oO Send C.0.D, Postage added. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & STATE as 
(89c each outside of U.S8 


Ld 
books 
am not completely ivi * of 
fetus, satisfied, h 
~ a" = ." hin five days a Reviews af 
TE SP o £.8 6 & % te 06 be 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 


REG. U Orr vols.). Enclosed g...., 


(C.0.D, in U.S.A, only) 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERIES 








A.—Payment w 7 
yment with order) 
scoeusescucscccescccssccccnseccesecs 
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Receives the dumy- Navy “EC” thuad 


On LEADERSHIP rests the responsibility for acquire. For it’s this rare instrument sense, back- 
getting things done.” ing up sound engineering, which has been respon- 
Only short months ago, the instrument goal in sible for WESTON’s continued leadership. 

this mechanized war seemed unattainable. In almost This “E’” award to the workers at WESTON 
unbelievable quantities instruments were needed for the first to any group in this specialized field 
our huge plane program—for a two-ocean navy— means recognition of their efforts in striving to 
for tanks, guns and walkie-talkies—for our arsenals attain the goal in numbers, while never relinquish- 
and factories—and for countless new devices of war. ing the WESTON quality ideal. 

: To approach this goal meant far more at WESTON And to our courageous fighting men everywhere, 
¢ § than the mere addition of factory and laboratory it conveys the assurance that they can depend on 
a : equipment, and the usual worker-training program. the men and women at WESTON to continue fur- 
SO : It meant imparting to untrained hands the skill and nishing the essential instruments in ever increasing 
=a instrument sense which ordinarily takes years to quantities . . . until victory is won. 

-s 
° 5 
ail WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION, NEWARK, N. J. 
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TYPICAL y 


VALUES 
GIFTS TO PLEASE ALL 


CAMERAS a -. Tot, St eee, We a. “a 
DOLLINA III, f2.9 Schneider, coupled, case, I.n. .$ 89.00 R E\ ERE 35 "Weiiocien, "Case: 30x40" Crystal ALL MERCHANDISE 


Beaded Screen, three 200’ reels and cans, new, 88.50 


SUPER DOLLINA, f2 Xenon, coupled, like new. eeog «-«s CINE, PERFEX MAG. Camera, f2.5 Wollensak, SOLD WITH A 


Ci X I, f2 Sonnar, excellent 5° £25 Teletar Telep eek fave 
TELEX Som, eon 1? enon, new.” 500 $gfpfSS,Teleiag Telepole len; and Revere MONEY BACK 
» . i. Leliss tens, ne ° 

“like new. "19-50 16mm GUARANTEE 


ene B&H AUTOLOAD SPEEDSTER, f2.7 Wollensak, 
ae... Soe new $ 95.00 
MAG. CINE KODAK, f1.9 K.A. lens, new 120.00 
he BOLEX H16, f2.7 Wollensak lens, like new.... 179.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
LOT. 2.9. Reflex. 1 : VICTOR IV Turret, f1.5 Dallmeyer, Case, |I.n... 105.00 
i Reflex, £4.5, Case, like ne 7 KEYSTONE A3, f£3.5 Wollensak lens, like new.. 29.50 Bakelite Developing Tank, Adjustable from 35mm 
.E Reflex I, £2.9 Schneider, like new 7 to 116, T>ermometer, value $4.50, our price. . .$ 
FOTH DERBY, £3.5, 14 V-P.. new Accessories PEERLESS 11x14 Adj. Enlarging Easel 
0 JER , £3.5, coupled r.f., new 4 30x40 CRYSTAL Beaded Wall Screen, new $ 1.95 3ERT calla —_ 
SUPER IKONTA B, f2.8 Tessar, case, like new. 139.00 30x40 CRYSTAL Beaded Tripod Screen, new... 6.95 AU oy ane tone See 
VOIGT. BESSA, f3.5 Skopar, coupled, I.n 89.50 MAGNETIC Title Letter Set, 150 1° letters, PRACT-O-LIT E Safelite, red and amber slides. . 
3. 8. DOLLY, f2.9 Trioplan, new . 52.50 list price $19.95—Our Price 7.95 VICEROY Safelite Lamp, red and amber slides 
a Ag ey in , ae et excellent ag FRANKLIN SUPER SPLICER, 8mm and ulin MASELL Safelite, red and amber slides 
i PD16 ALPPER, Unifo lens, new \ 16mm, new ¥ 7a i Oh Oe 
PLAUBEL MAKINA LIS, f2.9 Anticomar, I.n.. 195.00 F&R 8mm ACTION EDITOR, new — ee eee 
KODAK SUPER 620, £3.5, coupled, Photo REEL CASES. accommodates twelve 200’ or F&R Interval Timer —s 
Electric Le Case, New 169.50 300/ 8mm reels, new... 3.25 Nork Foot Switch, for use with any Enlarger... . 
314x414 R.B. TELEGRAFLEX, 4.5 Tessar, In. 115.00 dl lite Renin OF cullen walle 
F&R REPORTER, {4.5 Xenar, compur, new... 95.00 ates, ange aerial 
4x5 B&J PRESS, £4.5 Wollensak, new 79.50 F&R Print Press, 8x10 


MINI. SPEED GRAPHIC, f4.5 Tessar, Kalart r-f., WISHING YOU A Peerless Trimming Board, 10’ Self-Sharpening 
Abbe 


y gun, like new 149.00 Blade 
“k t - oe Bho a 4.5 Teasar, 159.00 MERRY CHRISTMAS Peerless Trimming Board, 12° Self-Sharpening 
1x5 GRAPHIC VIEW, all swings, Case, new... 104.00 AND Blade 
ALBERT 4x5 Contact Printer, new 

ENLARGERS A HAPPY NEW YEAR! ALBERT 5x7 Contact Printer, new 

ECLIPSE #125, 214x314, 314” 6.3 lens, 1.n....$ 17.95 ee Ee SON 
PRAXIDOS, 2!(x2!4, f4.5 lens, new. 32.50 
SOLAR IT, 244x344, 31%’ f4.5 lens, like new 39.50 
F&R Model 6, Table Tripod, 2'4x3'4, Shopworn 49.50 
DEJUR VERSATILE I, 24x34, 319” f4.5, In. 79.50 


SOLAR IV, 5° 4.5, 3141414 lke new 30 | ANNOUNCING OUR NEW HOME MOVIE CLUB 
Psat We are pleased to announce our new Home Movie Department, featuring 

—— a — all of the latest releases in Castle, Hollywood, and Official Films. They 
EVI 88, £3.5 ollensak, new 4 . - . —_—" 

REVERE 88 {2.3 Wollensak. new 49.95 cover a wide variety of subjects such as Newsreels, Civilian Defense, 
INE PER . vat £9 % like ne 5 . ° . 

KEVEPONE Eh bt Ge ee ao Sports, Old Time Movies, Travelogues, Adventures, Cartoon Comedies. 

B&H Cf J a) {3.5 lens. new y SUx7 y + 

Baal "alan a 4 a eine a Our special SWAP PLAN enables you to trade your present Castle, Hollywood 

or Official Films for other reels. 


Your 8mm 180 Foot Roll and $1.00 will purchase another 180 Foot Film. 
YOUR OLD EQUIPMENT Your 16mm 360 Foot Roll and $2.00 will purchase another 360 Foot Film. 
IS WORTH MONEY! Your Sound on Film 350 Foot Roll and $3.50 will purchase another 350 Foot 


Sound on Film. 


TRADE IT OR SELL IT! Ask about our Money Saving Club Plan! 












































ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO DEPT. P 


PEERLE os 


CAMERA STORES 


128 EAST 44th STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phone MUrray Hill 3-7288 
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for PRIZE WINNING Pictures! 





PICTURES YOU CAN BE PROUD OF! 


B & J Cameras and SOLAR Enlargers give you a 
winning combination for perfect pictures. The 
Press Camera gives you negatives that sparkle 
with brilliance and detail . . . and a SOLAR 
transforms them into big, beautiful prints, 


SCLAR ENLARGERS A 


SOLAR’S precision construction, perfected optical system 
and practical design, transform your most commonplace negatives into 
beautiful pictorial prints. SOLAR Enlargers incorporate every essential 
feature for perfect projection printing. You will be amazed at the ease 
with which you turn out big, beautiful enlargements. $ 50 
For 35mm. to 5x7 inch negatives. PRICES FROM . 4] 


Bey 4x5" PRESS CAMERA 


Choice of leading press photographers . . . and ideal 
for amateur use in every field of photegraphy — sports, 
action, portraiture, illustrative and pictorial. Revolving 
back, dual controls and many new 
‘plus’ features make the B&J 
Press a most versatile instrument. 
LESS LENS and 
WS Li Le iad hy ACCESSORIES 


$5 450 







































































































COMMERCIAL 
VIEW CAMERAS 


New improved models 
in popular 4x5, 5x7 
and 8x10 inch sizes 
to meet every need of 
both amateur and professional. These cameras bring 
you more and wider adjustments with extra long 
bellows and new anti-bind metal slideways. 


From... . . 84350 


FREE BOOKLET 


Please send me your complete 
catalog. 


e& sh, inc, Vem 


City 





MANUFACTURED BY 

















223 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 























































































































































HAT BIG Salon Issue of ours has 

gone over with a bang. Letters are 

pouring in to tell us of the great 
impression this wealth of pictures has 
made. 

It’s good to know that even our all-out 
war effort has not dimmed the desire to 
see outstanding pictures. Let’s hope that 
we shall have won victory by the time 
the next Salon Issue comes out in De- 
cember, 1943. 

In the meantime, you can expect Popu- 
LAR PHOTOGRAPHY to bring you, month 
after month in the regular Salon Section, 
some of the best pictures made. 


AST MONTH we told you something 
about our major prize-winners. Since 
then we have received some interesting 
and a few amusing reactions from the 
prize-winners which, we feel, you would 
like to know about 

Take for instance the case of Corporal 
O. C. Sweet, who is a Signal Corps 
photographer. He tells us that he had 
never taken color before and that the 
picture which won 8th Prize for him was 
the very first shot made on his first dozen 
sheets of Kodachrome. What’s more, four 
other pictures from this first dozen have 
been accepted by various magazines for 
use on their covers.—It must be more 
than beginner’s luck! 

While Corp. Sweet was 
pretty excited to receive the 
good news of winning a prize, 
W. Eugene Smith, winner of 
the 1st Prize in black-and- 
white, writes: “I wasn’t ex- 
cited. ... A sense of satisfac- 
tion was present —but with 
reservations. ... My picture 
missed what I was after ; 

“Whoopee! I dood it!’ was 
the first reaction of John F. 
Hansen (2nd, bl. & wh.). Our 
news, combined with the news 
of Rommel’s rout on the same 
morning, made it a perfect day 
for him. 

James R. Stanford tells us 
that he has tried his luck un- 
successfully in every Pop. 
PuHoto contest so far, until he 
finally wound up with the 4th 
Prize in black-and-white in 
1942. He had won prizes in 
other contests previously, but 


4 


never before in one of ours. 
Many prize - winners state 
that the honors received and 


tification and record purposes. 


THE EOITOR 


the Certificates of Award mean more to 
them than the cash values of the prizes. 
While this in turn flatters us, we have 
no intention of discontinuing the prac- 
tice of giving valuable awards to the 
winners. We feel that they deserve tangi- 
ble recognition, and we want to do every- 
thing in our power to stimulate better 
photography. 

Some of the contest winners are profes- 
sionals, others amateurs. Russell Scott 
(8th Prize, bl. & wh.) tells us that he 
just left news photography to work on a 
war production record of tanks for Gen- 
eral Motors. On the other hand, we hear 
from Rene Williams (6th Prize, bl. & wh.) 
that he is an amateur who takes out his 
camera just about once a month, when- 
ever he “gets a brainstorm.” We suspect 
that getting brainstorms is just as impor- 
tant for success in photography as it is to 
keep in constant practice. 


W: PRETTY nearly got into conflict 
with the law the other day owing 
to the patriotic fervor of one of our prize- 
winners. The picture, which was awarded 
21st Prize in black-and-white, is the 
closeup of a tongue licking a War Stamp. 

We had the picture scheduled for pub- 
lication in the December Salon Issue, but 
owing to the subject we checked with the 


The camera has been called upon to do another war-time job. From 
now on, all of our prisoners of war will be photographed for iden- 
Here U. S. soldiers on maneuvers 
show how it will be done, and the equipment that they will use. 


U. 8. Army Signal Corps Photo 





U. S. Secret Service on whether such a 
photograph of a War Stamp could be 
printed. The answer was “No!” Regard- 
less of how patriotic the motives behind 
the picture, you are not supposed to 
photograph or reproduce obligations of 
the United States Government. So, Mr. 
Palinkas, this is why you are not going 
to see your picture in print. 


GOOD idea was put into practice by 

the Miniature Camera Club of New 
York and other clubs of that city with 
the cooperation of the U.S.O. Club mem- 
bers are photographing servicemen at 
U.S.O. centers free of charge. The pictures 
are then mailed to the men’s families by 
the U.S.O. 


ERSONALITIES: Roy Stryker, famed 
Paid of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration photo department, has been trans- 
ferred with his staff to the Office of War 
Information. He now is Chief of Photog- 
raphy for the Bureau of Publications and 
Graphics, and has been appointed cus- 
todian of the FSA negatives. 

Victor Keppler, who writes regularly 
for PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY, has been ap- 
pointed consulting expert on photography 
by the War Savings Staff of the Treasury. 
Vic tells us that.one of the pictures he 
furnished the Treasury has been re- 
produced by 760 publications 
with a combined circulation 
of 13,500,000. 


RTHUR BRACKMAN, 
who wrote the article 
Signal Corps Studios in the 
December issue, calls to our 
attention that his first name 
is Arthur, not Walter, as by- 
lined on the article. 


Ww: GOT a good one the 
ot her day for our 
“Money Making Ideas” de- 
partment. A lady confided to 
us a sure-fire method of 
making sales of candid por- 
traits. She photographed 
businessmen as they picked 
up their mail at the post of- 
fice. Then she wrote their 
wives that she had pictures 
of their hubsands “they had 
never seen before.” The 
trusting wives were greatly 
interested. Our lady missed 
only two sales out of 72 pros- 
pects.—A. B. H. 
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\ILMO motion picture equipment has gone America is out to win—and Bell & Howell 


to war! It’s on the front lines—and be- precision-made motion picture equipment 


it provides the key to better weapons and are vital Victory 
wiser tactics . . . in training men for their weapons — vital, be- 
he war jobs—teaching them “‘visually’’—it cause what our fight- 
ur trains them better and faster—because what ing men see—they get! 
to they see in action on the screen, they get. 

Bell & Howell Company, 
Bell & Howell craftsmanship made “what Chicago; New York; Holly- 


wood; Washington, D. C.; 


ed you see—you get” an honest slogan in peace- London. Established 1907 


if - time . . . now, in time of war, that same 
eir precision craftsmanship is proving priceless. MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS ® 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


Vell € Howell 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 





he sr = ss BUY WAR BONDS 








W. M. P., Boston, Mass. | would like to try an 
amidol developer for making prints, and understand 
there is a simple ‘'teaspoon"’ formula. Could you 
tell me how it is compounded? 


ANSWER: In order to make up a 
solution, start with about 16 
water, and in it dissolve 
fuls of sodium sulfite, then one level tea- 
spoonful of amidol After both are dis- 
1dd 10 grains of potassium bromide, 
then add enough water to make the solution 
24 ounces You can get 5-grain potassium 
bromide tablets at the drugstore, in order to 
simplify the procedure further. 


24-ounce 
ounces of 
two level teaspoon- 


s ylved, 


R. C. C., New York City. | have been told that 
it is possible to take a picture of the moon. Is 
this true, and if so, at what exposure? 


ANSWER: Yes, it’s true. Astronomers have 
been doing it for years An exposure of 
1 second is sufficient with fast film; a longer 
exposure will show movement This type 
of photography is not practical for the ama- 
teur, however, as the moon’s image will be 
too small to show any surface details. 


C. L. J., Fort Worth, Texas. Recently | dried a 
batch of negatives by dipping them in alcohol 
after a short period of washing. Now there is a 
whitish substance on them. Can this be remedied? 


opalescence often occurs 
ilcohol has not been diluted. It 
in be cleared up by returning the 
» the fixing bath, and allowing them 
remain in the bath until the whitish de- 
posit disappears. To prevent a recurrence, 
use denatured alcohol diluted four parts al- 
cohol and 1 part wate! 


ANSWEI 


R. H., Lincoln, Nebr. What is the difference be- 
tween ‘‘depth of field'' and ‘‘depth of focus?" 


ANSWER: The depth of field of a lens is that 
distance in front of the lens between the 
nearest and farthest objects in acceptable 
focus. Depth of focus is the allowable dis- 
tance on either side of the focal plane (in 
the camera) in which satisfactory 
rendered. This latter term is often 
correctly to mean “depth of field.” 


focus is 


used in- 


J. G. G., San Francisco, Calif. An old camera 
which | recently obtained has two or three fine 
scratches on the lens. Contact prints from negatives 
made with the camera are sharp and clear. Will 
the scratch marks show up on enlargement? 


ANSWER: Unless a lens is badly scratched 
this defect seems to have no effect on the 
pictures it takes. If your negatives are sharp 
throughout, chances are they will produce 
eptable enlargements, with no evi- 
the lens scratche being present. 


1. R. N., Chicago, Ill 
necessary to stop motion 
ordinary street traffic? 


What shutter speed is 
when taking pictures of 


the subject 10 feet from the 
it about 1/¢ econd if move 

"away from camera; 1/135 

ingle f 45 degrees to 
motion is at right an 

With subjects 100 feet 

you can halve thess 

, double them. If your 


LAT peed 


speeds, 
shut- 
ndicated, 
d. If your top shut- 
100 second, don't try to 
requires a speed of 1/200 
are you'll get a negative 
itisfactory print 


Toledo, 
for a 


Ohio Can you 
satisfactory film 


give me the 
cement for movie 


iste 
Fairly 
P this 


olvent 


B. E. B., | have a supply of monohydrated sodium 
carbonate on hand, and a formula that calls for 
dessicated. Can | substitute one for the other? 
ANS jual amount 
I carbonnte 
15 more 


specified 
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LETTERS TO 


THE EDITOR 





Sir 

Congratulations on a tip-top book for Oc- 
tober! I seized with joy upon the article, 
“Copying with the Enlarger,’ by Jacob De- 
schin, A.R.P.S 

Enclosed is a pic of my outfit for copying, 
also the first test copy I made with the ar- 
rangement. Total cost of transforming my 


enlarger into a copying camera was $2.95 
for the Graflex film holder and 20 cents for 
a piece of groundglass. That amount will 
shortly be saved in the difference between 
$1.06 a dozen film for the S.G. and $:53 a 
dozen for the 24x31 film holder. 

MANLY BANISTER, 


Kansas City, Kan. 


@ We are happy to learn that Mr. Deschin's 
article was of value to you. Many other 
amateurs have also found it of great help 
to them.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

In the November issue, I notice in your 
Money Making Ideas that one can make 
copies of drivers’ licenses Please be ad- 
vised that this is forbidden in 
and local laws 
restrictions. 


some states 


should be checked for any 


SAM LESSINGER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

... In California, it is a misdemeanor to 
reproduce a driver license, and we believe 
that law is the same in most, if not all, of 
the other states where drivers’ licenses are 
produced by a photographic method . . 

PAUL MASON, Chief, 
Division of Drivers Licenses, 
Department of Motor Vehicles, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


® Photographers who wish to reproduce of- 
ficial documents should first check with the 
gfovernment agency issuing them to see i 
reproduction is permitted. PopuLaR PHorTroG- 
RAPHY will soon publish in tabular form by 
states a list of documents the reproduction 
of which is prohibitea by law or official rul- 
ing ED. 


Your “Press Flashes” column by A. J. 
2zZickson in the November issue indicated 
uur contest is a regular feature Well, it IS 
annual but does NOT continu the year 
around must have a breathing spell 
Please have the boys and girls hold their 
nhre until next summer. 

(CHESTER GIBBON, Feature 

The Seattle 


Editor 
Times, Seattle Wash. 


®@ Feature 
were 


Editor Gibbon and his assistants 
literally snowed under by pictures 
pouring in from all parts of the "n 1 
States We regret that it was not ; 
stated tha snapshot contest conducted 
by S e Times runs during the sum- 
met 


Dear Sir: 

The picture, “Here Comes Daddy,” was 
taken with the Mother and child on the 
outside of the fence. If they are waiting 
for “Daddy’’ who is probably coming home 
from work, they should be on the inside. 

L. G. BARBIS, 
Swampscott, Mass. 


® Alert Reader Barbis was only one of sev- 
eral who wrote us calling attention to what 
seemed to be an error in the first prize color 
picture in the December, 1942 issue. The 
picture is correct, however. Photographer 
Macauley’s models were standing outside of 
a suburban station gate, instead of a house 
gate, looking toward the station.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 

. Another eyesore in this contest was 
a picture called “‘Cancan.”’ Whatever the 
judges saw in that isn’t apparent at first 


sight 
R. N. L. FORMAN, 
Monmouth, IIL. 


Dear Sir: 
I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
picture of the young lady in my picture 


“Cancan,” published as a prize-winner in 
the December salon issue. I thought some- 
one might want to see her face 
> H. HARRINGTON, 
Glendale, Calif, 


@ Many readers liked ““Cancan.” We hope 
Reader Forman will find Mr. Harrington's 
additional photo more satisfactory.—Eb. 


Dear Sir: 
Thanks very much for your extraordinary 
Special Salon Issue, containing the selections 
of the best Army and Navy photographs of 
the year. We are very happy to have this 
issue, and plan to file a copy for future ref- 
erence in our Research Department. P 
am sure the issue will be an inspiration to 
every Official Navy cameraman who receives 
a copy. I am going to suggest that atten- 
tion be directed to it as a good example of 
the way Official Navy photographs may be 
used. ... Your entire staff is to be con- 
gratulated upon an excellent editorial and 
production job. 
E. JOHN 
Lieut 


LONG, 
Comadr., U.S.N.R. 


Dear Sir: 

The December issue came 4 
have written you... to say that it is a 
great artistic work, far above any photo- 
graphic presentation I have ever seen before, 

GEORGE B. PETTENGILL, 
Yale University. 


today .. I 


e@ For the many bouquets and _ brickbat 
from POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY readers on the 
December salon issue, we are grateful.—Eb 
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-ANTA’S HERE by JOHN D. TUCKER 
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Commandos who raided Vaagso. 


British film director 


was with 


He tells 


- CAMERAS on COMMANDO 


the daring 


here, for 


the first time, how the attack was photographed. 


by HARRY WATTS 


the British Army Film Unit to in- 

vestigate the possibility of making 
a movie about Britain’s Commandos. The 
Army Film Unit is used in the making of 
official movies about the army, shooting 
army activities all over the world for the 
newsreels and filming, for record pur- 
poses, secret experiments with new weap- 
ons, tactics, and so on. The Unit has a 
Flying Squad always on duty to rush to 
any part of Britain. They stand by, night 
and day, for such things as Commando 
raids; for security reasons they are never 
told when they may be called, and they 
get the minimum of notice. 

It was obvious that I could not make 
a movie about Commandos without hav- 
ing seen them in action, so I was at- 
tached to one of these Flying Squads and 
was given a uniform and the rank of 
Official War Correspondent. After wait- 
ing about a fortnight, I was suddenly 
summoned to the War Office. From there 


Site: months ago I was attached to 
K 


British Official Photographs 


I was sent off to a destination in Scot- 
land, where I was to meet my camera 
unit. 

I arrived at the camp feeling very self- 
conscious in my brand new uniform and 
was promptly put into a hut by the 
Security Officer and given orders not to 
move anywhere without his permission. 

After two days the Commando force 
turned up, and we marched to the trans- 
port waiting at the quayside. The Com- 
mandos immediately struck me as a 
magnificent body. The officers were all 
huge and rather like front-rank football 
players; the men were stockier, more 
compact, but just as tough looking. They 
come from all the regiments of the British 
army, and they look rather odd at first 
glance with their mixture of Glengarries, 
Balmeorals, tank berets and forage caps. 

We sailed that night, under escort, to a 
lonely loch where for the next two and 
a half weeks we rehearsed the coming 
action. No one, except the most senior 


officers, knew our destination, but we had 
a rough idea it must be Norway. A part 
of the coast that matched our objective 
was found, and day after day we re- 
hearsed and maneuvred, timing every 
action, until we knew every move to a 
split second. 

The publicity party consisted of my 
Captain, cameramen from the Army Film 
Unit, an official still man, a Reuters 
representative, and a Movietone newsreel 
cameraman. 

As the action was to operate from two 
transports, we split the party and the 
Movietone and still man went on the 
other ship. 

During our stay in the loch we photo- 
graphed a great many of the exercises, 
partly in the hope that they might be 
useful in the final film, and partly as rec- 
ords. 

Realizing that on the day of action no 
one would have time to do much for us, 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Photographers record destruction of enemy supplies. Here an oil refinery goes up 
in smoke as Commandos guard the waterfront area which they have just captured. 
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STREET FIGHTING 


Cameramen accompanied troops throughout the action. The German headquarters, on 
the main street of Vaagso, was attacked and captured after sharp street fighting. 


Commandos had no time to pose for pictures. Here a wounded British soldier is 
helped aboard one of the landing craft before withdrawal at the end of the day. 
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Trained Navy photographers held a field day on the flight deck at Pearl Harbor when Instructor hands camera to one of the students, 
Admiral Nimitz decorated officers for meritorious service since December 7th, 1941. who is about to make his first practice flight. 





by HERBERT C. MecKAY, F.R.P.S. 


Official U. S. Navy Photographs ae ee Se ws bis 
you are sure you can, but the 
In just a few months the Navy’s photographic chances are that you cannot. The fact 
that the average good professional or ex- 
school at Pensacola, Florida, can turn out ceptional advanced amateur would have 
hotoagraphers able t " difficulties with the examination given 
P grap ee ee assignme = photographic students at the end of their 
first week may explain why so many pho- 
tographers were disappointed when they 
Lt. R. N. Stagg (center), who is in command of the Pensacola Photographic School, shows applied for commissions in the Navy. 
Mexican Army officers how an aerial camera works, while two enlisted students look on. Many of you who read this are either 
Sass ; ; aaa > in service now or you are headed for it in 
the not too distant future. In view of 
that fact, you have a most unusual op- 
portunity—the opportunity to obtain 
training in the finest school of photog- 
raphy the world has yet seen! Not only 
will you receive training as a real pho- 
tographer, but you will qualify yourself 
for more rapid advancement. Before we 
tell the story of the Pensacola Naval 
Photographic School, let us see just how 
you can become a student there. 
Three courses are open to you. You 
may enlist either in the Navy or in the 
Naval Reserve. After getting your rating 
of first class seaman, make application for 
entrance into the school. If you are ac- 
tually expert in photography, enlist in 
“V-6.” Your local Navy recruiting sta- 
tion will explain this to you. V-6 is a 
corps of experts who go directly into the 
Navy as petty officers. First they re- 
ceive a short training in Navy standards 
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General view of classroom where both officers and enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine 
Corps are taught nomenclature of the aerial camera, preparation of maps, and photofinishing. 


of living, and then go to the appropriate 
service school. If you enter the Navy via 
V-6, you had best forget your specialized 
training until you have completed the 
training in the service school. 

You may think you will have no 
trouble at all in showing up any Navy 
photographer, but when you realize what 
he knows, you may change your mind. 
The average man coming in from V-6 
knows it all, and doesn’t hesitate to say 
so. Take, for example, the news camera- 
man, one who has been good at his civil- 
ian job. Asked what branch of photog- 
raphy he knows best he usually replies 
“All of ’em!” He is assigned to make an 
aerial mosaic map, and doesn’t even know 
how to operate the camera. He is as- 
signed to make a motion picture, and 
again he can’t load the camera. He is 
given a typical news assignment but given 
a small aerial camera to do it with, and 
again he is stumped. When he realizes 
that his knowledge of photography is re- 
stricted to a very narrow, highly spe- 
cialized field, he begins to understand 
that he isn’t quite as good as he thought 
he was. 

No! These are not tricks designed to 
take the newcomer down a peg or two. 
Here is what you must be able to do if 
you qualify as a petty officer in naval 
photography—and you have to get results 
the first time! Still photography with 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Students learn how to make oblique shots with the 
aerial camera as a part of their thorough training. 


Chief Petty Officer teaches students in advanced photographic 
course how to load and operate a 35mm motion picture camera. 











For proper persp 
camera angle as 


‘ ining figu 
tive in shooting reclining 
tae author did for this picture © 





res, use & high 


§ Miss Montez. 


Using a red filter over 
his lens and a flashbulb 
at the camera, the author 
obtained a night effect 
in this picture of Maria 
Montez. The background 
and sky were purposely 
underexposed to bring out 
the subject in contrast 
with them. This trick is 
suitable for use wherever 
background is not wanted. 


A light green fil 
of Ann Gwynne. 


ter darkened the 
The low camera 's 
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OR better pictures every time, check 

background, lighting, and pose be- 

fore you trip the shutter. These are 
the most important considerations in all 
pictures of people. Once you know how 
to control them, you can be sure of get- 
ting the effects you want. Both you and 
your subjects will like the results. 

With gasoline rationing and other war- 
time restrictions, it has become hard to 
get away from the backgrounds near at 
hand. There will be fewer excursions in 
search of ideal picture settings for all of 
us—for the duration—but there are many 
things we can do to get better pictures 
right at home. 

Here in Hollywood we are concerned 
about the studio woodpile and the ancient 
sets that clutter up the back lot. No longer 
do the studio still men visit the star’s 
homes to make beautiful glamour art. The 
word is out: save rubber, stick to the 
studio. In some of the accompanying 
photographs you can catch glimpses of 
those backgrounds I’m talking about, but 
I'll wager you weren’t conscious of them 
before they were pointed out. 

Every effort was used to subdue these 
backgrounds. You can do the same thing. 
It’s really no trick at all. Filters and a 
single synchronized flashbulb or a reflec- 
tor provide a large part of the answer. 
Judicious posing makes up the rest. 

Only four filters are needed to eradi- 
cate the background; the medium yellow, 
orange, red, and light green. They pro- 
duce the desired effect by darkening the 
sky in varied degrees, and force you to 
open up the lens to compensate for them 
—thus throwing the background out of 
focus to bring the subject into sharp re- 
lief. 

Look at the accompanying picture of 


for this action portrait 
~ A hie standing subjects. 
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Grace McDonald. You are scarcely con- 
scious of the buildings, machinery, and 
telephone wires in the background—but 
they are there. The sky has been dark- 
ened by using an orange filter, making 
sky and background blend together. One 
flashbulb, at the camera, highlights the 
subject and makes her stand out sharply. 
The same thing could have been done 
with a reflector. 

Note that there is crosslighting in this 
picture. I nearly always strive for cross- 
lighting, because in a direct front light 
the subject may squint, thus distorting 
her features. Flat lighting also produces 
flat pictures, which we all want to avoid. 

Examine the closeup of Maria Montez. 
It illustrates two points, one concerning 
the use of a filter, and the other the pose. 
Note that the sky has gone completely 
black, yet the subject is bathed in sun- 
light and a single flash. In the lower 
right-hand corner you get a suggestion 
of shrubbery and some of the unwanted 
background. These were partially elim- 
inated by using a pose that made it easy 
to shoot up against the sky. The filter 
did the rest of the job of taking them 
out of the scene. It was a deep red one, 
which darkened the sky to give an effect 
of night. The exposure was calculated 
for flash and sunlight, and everything in 
the picture area except the subject was 
deliberately underexposed. 

As for the pose, just before I fired I 
asked the actress to take a deep breath. 
Remember this little trick, and don’t be 
afraid the girl friend will be offended if 
you use it. A deep breath, held for a few 
seconds, will depress the abdomen and The author selected an orange filter to darken the sky and confusing background in this 
accentuate a beautiful figure. picture of Grace McDonald. One flashbulb at the camera was used to fill in the shadows. 

Note, too, that we're shooting three- A similar effect could have been obtained by substituting a reflector for the flashbulb. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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was used in this picture of Louise Albritton, 
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Everyone had a good time at the Red Bank USO’s snapshot dance. There was a real crowd on 
hand, as shown in this Flash Brownie picture by Charles Baldeck of Webster Groves, Mo. 


* 


SUAPSHOT DANCE 


by ALLEN WARREN ELLIOTT 


Servicemen camera fans had a chance to 


snap pictures to their heart’s content 


at this special dance arranged for them. 


VEN though restrictions on the use 
of cameras in Army camps and 
other military establishments have 

been tightened, servicemen are being 
provided with many opportunities to take 
pictures. A novel experiment at one post 
turned out so successfully that it is likely 
to be repeated in many other places. 

The innovation was a “Snapshot Dance” 
for which several hundred girls and serv- 
ice men were brought together not only 
to dance and have a good time, but also 
to provide photographic subjects for the 
members of the local USO camera club. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY was invited to par- 
ticipate in the experiment. 

The scene was the United Service 
Organization’s clubhouse in Red Bank, 
N. J., where uniformed shutterbugs have 
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An impromptu musical recording session, one of the diversions 
which had been provided, was photographed by Wallace Gedge. 


been particularly numerous because so 
many are attached to photographic units 
of the Signal Corps at nearby Fort Mon- 
mouth. 

Despite the fact that Fort Monmouth 
is a training and replacement center 
where men are stationed for a limited 
time before being shipped elsewhere for 
permanent attachment, causing a constant 
turnover, the USO camera club has a 
shifting enrollment of from 25 to 100 
members. 

During the early days of the war, when 
a soldier could take his camera into camp 
and shoot his fellow soldiers in typical 
Army life poses, the task of finding sub- 
jects was an easy one. In many camps 
there were cameramen who made good 
money selling prints to be sent home by 


the men whose photos were snapped. 
Then censorship began to assert itself. 
In some places photos with any sort of 
military background, even a pup tent, or 
barracks, or a parade ground, were 
banned. Finally rules prohibited taking 
a loaded camera into many Army camps. 
When this restriction hit Fort Mon- 
mouth, the USO camera club met it by 
establishing a “safe deposit” box in its 
darkrooms where men could unload film, 
whether exposed or not, so that their 
cameras would pass inspection as they 
entered the Signal Corps reservation. 
The new regulations, naturally, left the 
men to find camera subjects in civilian 
life, particularly around Fort Monmouth 
and adjacent parts of New Jersey. Nearby 
(Continued on page 69) 











Play warfare on the home 
front makes good pictures. 


F comer youngsters have taken to arms. Throughout 
every neighborhood resound their own versions of the 
crackling of small arms, the rattle of machine-guns, and the 
boom of cannon. The game of war has charged their imag- 
inations as never before. 

A new treat is in store for the photographer with patience 
and imagination who can capture the spirit of childhood in 
this game. It is timely and full of action, color, and human 
interest. The accompanying pictures illustrate this point. 
They were taken by Louis A. Paige, a news photographer 
of Utica, N. Y. 

The series was planned beforehand. Neighborhood chil- 
dren were recruited, and props were rounded up. Then the 
whole crew was taken to the selected site, like a movie com- 
pany going out on location. The young actors were told 
what was expected of them, and scenes were rehearsed. 
Then the shooting started. When the smoke of battle had 
drifted away, the photographer found that he had made a 
series of timely, interesting pictures. 


and Red Cross nurses to take care of them. an improvised stretcher made of burlap bags. 
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4 umorous pictures don't just “happen.” They must be 
planned, as were these examples selected from among the 
prize-winners in the 1942 POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture 
Contest. Sometimes an elaborate setup is required to put over 


a photographic gag. Again, a simple picture may tell the story. 


Whatever the circumstances that give the gag its point, oe 
should be apparent at once to make a picture of this type wort 
while. If several sentences of explanation are necessary, the 
photograph has missed his mark. Nobody should take offense at 


gags of this sort—photographers are their own favorite victims. 


THE BANDMASTER..............-- by Sam Singer SUGAR SHORTAGE by C. A. Christiansen 
a Ra seal = ’ o. 
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LISTENING POST 


PHOTOGRAPHER—1942 MODEL... .by J. Frank Parker, Jr. 


by E. A. Luscombe 











by NATALIE KALMUS 


Color Director and head of Color Control Dept., 
Technicolor Motion Picture Corporation 


Natalie Kalmus has had a hand in taking 
literally billions of color pictures. She 
and her staff of colorists are responsible 
for every picture setup which appears on 
the screen in Technicolor. With her husband, 
Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, president ef Techni- 
color, she played a major roll in developing 
the present smooth-working technique of film- 
color with which moviegoers are familiar. 


Learn about colors and the different 


effects they produce if you want to 


make the most attractive color shots. 


wants to make photographs that 

others will like. To do so he must 
familiarize himself with what is best in 
color photography, and try to discover 
why some pictures are pleasing to the 
eye and others not. 

There are a few tricks, a few general 
rules, which will be of help. They con- 
cern the emotional aspects of color con- 
trast, color composition, and lighting. In 
addition to these basic factors which we 
will discuss, the amateur can obtain prac- 
tical help in his local art museum and 
from the color reproductions appearing in 
magazines. By looking at pictures of all 
kinds, one soon learns, to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad. 


Fh wean user of natural color film 


This black-and-white still is from the Technicolor picture 
“Black Swan." Audience attention is focused upon the central 


When Kodachrome was first made 
available for amateur use, the average 
photographer was satisfied with the mere 
achievement of color. The fact that he 
could record in natural colors a reason- 
able facsimile of his best girl, his baby, 
or a pleasing vacation scene seemed a 
triumph in itself. Because he was using 
color film, and paying more for it than for 
black-and-white, he felt the necessity of 
getting a run for his money in the way 
of color. This brash use of bold primaries 
has its place in the field of advertising, 
where the essential object is to attract at- 
tention. But unfortunately a great many 
fans, trying to make pictures that please, 
looked to the stocking and canned-food 
ads for inspiration instead of to the paint- 


if wi 


ers, who through centuries of trial and 
error discovered just what color can and 
cannot do, and just what are the happy 
and the unpleasant combinations. 

Color photography basically is a scien- 
tific technique, founded on laws of optics. 
Yet a knowledge of physics does not 
necessarily make one a good color pho- 
tographer, nor does a lack of this knowl- 
edge hinder one. The thing that makes 
a color picture pleasing to the eye is 
fundamentally a matter of taste. We are 
not concerned with color as such, but 
only with its psychological effects—what it 
does to the onlooker. 

The eye is a kind of mechanism which 
does not necessarily see things as they 
are; it is also a source of emotion. Color 


figure, Tyrone Power, by means of the flowing red cape, which 
stands out against the 


ckground of green and neutral tones. 
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Photo by Michael Miller 
The bright colors of these parrots are pleasing 
to the eye, especially against a plain background. 


photographers who know their craft are anxious 
to take advantage of this. Beyond their desire 
to create color effects both pleasing and satis- 
factory, they want their pictures to convey emo- 
tion. This applies to both still and motion pic- 
tures. If a man photographs his baby, he will 
wish to convey a mood of tenderness. On the 
other hand, if his picture is to convey the feeling 
of tragedy or mystery, he will quite naturally use 
other colors. We take the meaning of colors for 
granted, but a mere recognition of their psycho- 
logical value is not sufficient. We must know 
precisely what each color will accomplish in the 
way of enhancing the mood of our picture. 
Red, orange, and yellow are called the warm 
colors; they call forth sensations of excitement, 
activity, heat, and light. Green, blue, and violet 
are cool colors, giving (Continued on page 83) 
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Photo vy movert W. Liddell 
A striking effect is obtained in this scene, where orange, 
red and yellow surf boards contrast with blue-green water. 




















Sports dress and tennis racket help to produce an outdoor effect in A strong main p se simulates natural sunlight. Here it is placed 
this attractive portrait taken indoors with the stucco background. high and quite close to the stucco wall to emphasize the texture. 


GET OUTDOOR EFFECTS 
INDOORS 


by A. K. Witimer 


You can take “‘outdoor” pictures in your own 
home with the help of an easily constructed 
background, props, and appropriate lighting. 


1. Oatmeal and sawdust are mixed with water paint and glue. 2. Mixture is applied evenly over the 
base surface. 3. Artificial vines or blossoms can be added to the finished background if desired. 











door effect when making pictures in- 
doors at night, or when the weather 
oes not permit working outside. The 
photographer may want to depart from 
the formal type of portrait, to give freer 
treatment to the subject, and to create 
more life and atmosphere in the picture. 

Portraits taken out-of-doors do not al- 
ways meet the desired standards. As a 
result of the position or quality of light, 
the illumination of the subject may not 
be the best. Also, available backgrounds 
may not be suitable and hence distract 
attention from the subject. In many cases, 
it would be much simpler and the results 
much better if a suitable outdoor back- 
ground could be created indoors. This 
would enable the photographer to control 
his lighting, and at the same time create 
the background most appropriate for the 
subject. 

One of the simplest and most versatile 
types of outdoor backgrounds to construct 
indoors is a stucco wall. In using the 
stucco effect, a certain amount of texture 
is given to the background. This not only 
helps to break the monotony but, due to 
the play of light and shadow on the sur- 
face, it also helps to give a variety of 
tones and patterns not obtainable with a 
flat surface. To create more atmosphere, 
the background can be trimmed with arti- 
ficial flowers or ivy, and such trimming 
selected and placed so that it will har- 
monize with the composition, including 
the color scheme. Also, various effects 
can be obtained by changing the prop. 

(Continued on page 82) 


[' is often desirable to have an out- 
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The author shows how ea 
trait of the new arriva 








BABYS FIRST PORTR 


it is to make a flash por- 
in the hospital nursery. 
Above: Nurse holding baby stands about six feet from 
plate “glass window of nursery, while photographer on 
the other side of window places his camera close to 
the glass to make the shot. The setup is shown clearly 
in the diagram below. Right: The resulting portrait. 



















by EDWARD J. RZEPPA 


Photographs by the Author 
Every family prizes the first picture of its 
newest member. One taken at the hospital will 
make a fine start for the baby’s photo album. 


any family, and distant relatives 

and friends who cannot come to 
see the little stranger eagerly await its 
first picture. 

It doesn’t occur to many proud parents 
to have the baby’s first portrait taken in 
the hospital nursery, but it can be done. 
Such a picture makes a highly prized 
start for the baby album, and its senti- 
mental value increases with the years. 
Too, it can be used on a photographic 
birth announcement. 

The resourceful amateur can render a 
valuable service to posterity, and at the 
same time make a little money for him- 
self, by shooting baby pictures in the 
hospital. The few simple problems in- 
volved can easily be overcome, as we 
shall see in the following discussion. 


A BLESSED event.is a big event in 
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You don’t have to own pretentious pho- 
tographic equipment to do this sort of a 
job. In fact, the most modest type of 
camera with built-in flash synchronizer, 
or even a box camera and common flash- 
gun designed for open-flash work, will 
produce gratifying results. As long as you 
have ever taken any kind of a flash pic- 
ture you need not hesitate to tackle an 
assignment of photographing the new 
baby in his hospital nursery surround- 
ings. 

Let’s suppose that the Jones family has 
a blessed event at the nearby Urban Hos- 
pital. How do you know? Well, this sort 
of news travels fast, and if you are on 
your toes you'll waste no time in being 
among the first to congratulate the proud 
papa. It probably will not require a great 

(Continued on page 89) 


In order to get a good baby picture like 
this one, be sure ki plate gon window 
of the nursery is free from finger marks. / 
















































False perspective in a picture produces a startling A photo trick based on camera angle. The model's feet were anchored to 


effect. Here it was created when the set was built. 


For real fun, try a little photo magic 
on your friends. It’s easy to make odd 


pictures that mystify the uninitiated. 


It's easy to suspend your subject in air. Simply place the model on a horizontal 
board; this and the background are blocked out on the negative before printing. 


the floor while she leaned back and gripped a bar. The print is upside down. 


RICK photography needs no intro- 

duction. It requires no lengthy 

spiel to arouse your interest. It 
breathes of magic, and magic has in- 
trigued mankind since its inception. From 
the abracadabra of the Hindu fakir to the 
acknowledged trickery of the late Hou- 
dini, magic has held an important place 
on the lighter side of life. Today is no 
exception. 

Practically everyone knows that the 
Indian boy does not really climb a rope 
into thin air—the woman is not really 
sawed in half; but scepticism has not hurt 
magic at all. It is as thrilling today to see 
the rabbit pop out of a high silk hat, to 
see lighted cigarettes appear from no- 
where, as it was when magicians wore 
turbans and brocaded robes, and claimed 
supernatural powers. In those days peo- 
ple marvelled at the trick. Now they 
ask, “How is it done?” 

Motion pictures and still photography 
are capable of feats of magic that might 
have gained a kingdom for their per- 
petrators in the days of Merlin and the 
knights of the round table. No one at- 























This picture is a double print made from two negatives. The backgrounds 
were opaqued, leaving the figures, which were printed on the same sheet. 








tributes supernatural knowledge to pho- 
tographers, but they do want to know, 
“How is it done?” 

There are several magic tricks that 
photographers employ. Some mystify the 
reader, others appear simple—until you 
look closely. The first and most common 
trick is to outline a figure. In this method 
you carefully pose the subject you are 
going to photograph and make the shot. 
When the picture is developed, you make 
magic on the negative. Said magic con- 
sists of opaquing or etching out the un- 
desirable elements on the negative. 

There are a couple of lighting methods 
particularly suitable for this method. 
Naturally it is important that you have 
a clear edge around which to paint or 
etch. If you are using a white back- 
ground, all the elements in the design 
must be darker than the background. If 
you are using a black background.all the 
elements must be lighter. To opaque a 
negative is a simple task. When the 
negative is dry, go around the edges of 
the figure with a 6B pencil, before you 
begin to paint. If you want your subject 


against white, paint out everything 
extraneous with opaque. For a black 
background, remove the emulsion around 
the figure with an etching knife. 

The girl strolling on the ceiling at the 
bidding of the magician, and the girl sus- 
pended in mid air, are examples of the 
silhouette treatment of trick photography. 
For the human fly, I first made a sketch 
for composition, as it was evident the 
picture would have to be made in two 
parts. With the sketch traced on the 
groundglass, I went to work on the magi- 
cian. It was a straight shot. Then for 
the trick part. As you have guessed, the 
girl was not photographed dangling from 
the ceiling. She planted her feet flat on 
the floor. Then we bunched her sleeves 
up as they would be if she were hanging 
upside down. She threw her head back, 
and the picture was shot. The photo- 
graph of the magician was printed 
straight after the negative had been 
opaqued. The negative of the girl was 
turned upside down after outlining her 
figure, and printed onto the unexposed 

(Continued on page 87) 
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The “stretched” dime is only a piece of card- 
board cut to shape and painted as shown here. 







































































Here are the photographing Platnicks—from left to right, Mrs. Platnick, Platnick, Sr., Harriet, Milton, and Ray. 






A PHOTOGRAPHIC FAMILY 


by JAMES WINCHESTER 


Father, mother, daughter, and two sons pool their talents 


to make news and feature photography a family enterprize. 


AMILY projects, like other business 

partnerships, often are rocky and un- 

harmonious undertakings. Not so, 
however, in the case of the photographing 
Platnick family of Hempstead, Long Is- 
land. 

For many years the members of this 
remarkable clan—father, mother, daugh- 
ter, and two sons—have been combining 
their talents to provide one of the really 
first-class freelance pictorial news and 
feature services in the nation. Working 
from their combination home-office- 
studio-darkroom in Hempstead, the Plat- 
nicks, known officially as Platnick’s Photo 
Service, have a virtual monopoly in 
covering the news-making activities of 
Nassau and Suffolk counties’ 600,000 resi- 
dents. Recently, however, their normal 
working routine was upset for the dura- 
tion when two members joined the armed 
forces. 

City editors and picture editors of New 
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York’s newspapers and picture services 
have come to rely on the Platnicks for 
coverage in this area. It is too far away 
from the city for speedy or economical 
coverage by their own photographers, and 
close enough so that the activities there 
are of news interest to their readers. 

And news is plentiful. Besides its 
numerous residents, many of whom rank 
high in business, social, and political cir- 
cles, the section includes such vital spots 
as Mitchell Field, the large Army air base; 
Roosevelt Field, starting point for many 
historic flights; the Republic and Grum- 
man aviation plants; beautiful Belmont 
Park race track as well as the Jamaica 
and Aqueduct tracks; some of New York’s 
best known and most popular beaches— 
Fire Island, Long Beach, Jones Beach, the 
Atlantic Beach Club, and socially famed 
Southampton. 

In addition there are the many Coast 
Guard stations along both the south shore 


of the Atlantic Ocean and the north shore 
of Long Island Sound. The many hun- 
dreds of miles of highways are a continual 
source of accident pictures. As Sam Plat- 
nick, now in his middle fifties, and lead- 
ing light of the clan, puts it: “A good 
photographer is one who knows where 
hell is going to pop and is there to cover 
it. And this section is continually going 
to hell in a hurry!” 

What the Platnicks have achieved on 
a large scale in covering for the metro- 
politan press, might well serve as an ex- 
ample for news-minded amateurs who 
live near big cities or important news 
centers. Picture editors, whether in New 
York or Des Moines, are always looking 
for competent, reliable, and fast sources 
of news pictures, and are willing to pay 
for such services. They would rather get 
their pictures from a cameraman in the 
vicinity, and pay him well, than risk send- 
ing one of their own staff men a matter 








This spot-news picture entitled "What Makes Sammy Jump," was made 
by Ray Platnick. [It won the Grand Prize in the Seventh Annual 
Photo exhibit of the New York Press Photographers Association, 
and Ray was awarded the famous Harvey Duell Memorial Trophy. 





Feature picture taken backstage by Ray 
while covering a special assignment. 


of perhaps a hundred miles on an ex- 
pense account and then have him come 
back to the office with no pictures be- 
cause he “arrived too late.” 

Sam Platnick got into the business of 
taking news pictures right after the last 
war. A native of Minsk, Russia, where 
he learned his trade as an apprentice to a 
portrait photographer, he came to the 
United States at the age of 17. His first 
job in New York was working in a Broad- 
way photographic studio, making enlarge- 
ments for lobby displays. On frequent 
Sunday visits to the beaches he was 
struck with the idea of establishing a 
service in the area he now covers for the 
convenience of the New York papers. 

The first paper he was able to impress 
with his scheme was a picture-minded 
tabloid, the then struggling New York 
Daily News. He set up his studio in 
Hempstead, covered spot news assign- 

(Continued on page 94) 


Harriet rides with two New York State troo 
ers to the scene of an accident. The Platnic 
have many friends among the highway police. 

















SAVE YOUR 
CAMERA CLUBS 


by JOHN S. ROWAN 


President, Photographic Society of America 
Photographs by Americo Grasso 


All your club needs for success is capable 
officers, good programs, and your loyalty. 


MERICA is at war, and there can be 
no “business as usual” for cam- 
era clubs until the victory is won. 

Our armed forces and defense industries 
have made huge inroads on club member- 
ships throughout the country. Photo- 
graphic equipment and materials are 
likely to become more scarce before they 
again are available in unlimited quanti- 
ties. Nevertheless, camera clubs have a 
definite place in wartime. In spite of 
these obvious handicaps, you can make 
your club better than ever this year and 
next. 

Our officers are important. Some are now 
in the armed forces. Those who remain 
should be given all the help and cooper- 
ation possible. No club is better than its 
leaders, and it is up to us to help them 
keep activities going. If they are progres- 
sive, and willing to plan ahead, our clubs 
can do more to distinguish themselves 
under wartime conditions than they could 
in normal times. 

If your camera club is going along well, 
don’t do anything drastic to disturb it. If 
it is showing signs of slowing down, this is 
the time for members to get together for 
a heart-to-heart talk among themselves. 
Members must realize that they need of- 
ficers and leaders who not only “know 
their stuff,” but also are willing to put 
in more time than ever before. A club 
office should not be given as an honor— 
it should be given as a job, to the man 
who can do it best. Good officers are 
not found every day, and if you have 
them, give them a pat on the back and 


One club invites outsiders to its annual exhibit, and allows 
them to vote on prints. Here the ballots are being counted. 
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let them know you appreciate their ef- 
forts. 

Many clubs have built up new interest 
among members by developing activities 
that are related to our war effort. This 
has the double advantage of providing 
worth-while projects and introducing the 
club to a new sphere of potential mem- 
bers. 

Organizations in larger cities are mak- 
ing pictures to publicize civilian defense 
activities, and, for use in instructing civil- 
ian defense workers. Such work can be 
undertaken as a club project, or by in- 
dividuals within the club. Check with 
your local defense organization, and see 
whether there isn’t something that your 
camera club can do to help. 

Clubs that have Army or Navy posts 
nearby are providing print exhibits for 
recreation rooms. If your club has an 
exhibit that is idle, here is a way it can 
be put to good use. A project of this sort 
will provide a fine incentive for getting an 
exhibit together, if your club doesn’t have 
one on hand. 

Some clubs have waived payment of 
dues for members in the armed forces 
and those near military establishments 
can go a step farther. Invite servicemen 
to attend club meetings and participate 
in activities. Some organizations have 
made their darkroom facilities available 
to servicemen. Club members have vol- 
unteered their services as instructors, to 
help servicemen develop negatives and 
make prints in USO darkrooms. 

These are only a few of the opportuni- 


ties for camera clubs to serve in wartime. 
Many others can be found. Right now 
there is the Red Cross Picture Contest, 
which many clubs are backing by en- 
couraging members to participate. You 
can find additional ways to give your club 
a part in wartime work. 

But aside from these definite wartime 
projects, which have an appeal right now, 
there are many old stand-bys which will 
help to keep your club active and its 
members interested. Let us go back for 
a moment and see just what a camera 
club is for and what kind of a club you 
desire. 

The most successful camera clubs are 
those whose programs are devoted almost 
exclusively to photographic subjects, and 
to helping beginners improve their work. 
Why not take a tip from them, and see 
that your programs are primarily photo- 
graphic? Picture taking is the one in- 
terest that all your members have in 
common. 

Business meetings are uninteresting to 
most members of camera clubs, and the 
fewer the better. Why not have a set 
of officers or a board to run the club? 
As long as they are running it success- 
fully and satisfactorily, leave them alone 
except for constructive suggestions. If 
you want to run a social affair once in a 
long while, go ahead. 

The next problem is to decide what 
kind of programs will be of most inter- 
est to the members, to make them want 
to come to every meeting for real en- 
joyment and to get away from the war 
and business worries of the present day. 
The first step is to see that the programs 
encourage picture taking. For this pur- 
pose contests provide the real incentive 
to keep the members on the job. 

The main difficulty concerning contests 
is to find a method of judging them which 
is satisfactory to all. There are three com- 
mon methods of selecting contest win- 
ners. One of the most satisfactory is to 
have outside judges, but this is not prac- 
tical except in the large centers of popu- 
lation. However, there is a substitute 
which works very well—sending the 
prints to another camera club to let them 
select the winners and possibly offer 
criticism. Clubs usually are glad to re- 

(Continued on page 80) 


Members like illustrated talks, and you can always count on 
a packed meeting when movies and color slides will be shown. 
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by ALFRED T. PALMER 


ONE FOR THE 





New S from home is on the mind 


of every soldier. It's a favorite 
subject of soldier-photographers, 
two of whom illustrate this theme 


in flash shots of excellent quality. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 


‘MY FOLKS’ b 
W. Maxwell, Camp Roberts, Calif. 


LETTERS TO SOLDIERS by 
United States Army Signal Corps 




















CHRISTMAS, ARMY STYLE....by 
United States Army Signal Corps 


Wherever he is this festive season, 


a photographer can find opportunity 
to make unusual pictures. His great- 
est challenge will be to record the 


atmosphere of wartime Christmas. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 


b 
Americo Grasso, Chicago, IIl. 
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In this unusual pair of pictures Rolf 
Tietgens of New York City shows that 
negative prints can have as much pic- 


torial charm and interest as any positive. 
(For Technical Data see page 70) 














NORTH WINDS os b 
William J. McCune, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


SNOWSCAPES are a sure-fire 


subject as far as general ap- 


peal is concerned. But they 
require exposures ‘on the but- 


ton” to record snow texture. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 


WINTRY NIGHT........... - 
Ralph S. Krouse, Audenried, Pa. 





SUBURBAN FIRE... 
Daley, icago, Ill. 
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RAINY DAY...by 
John W. Steger, 
Chicage, Illinois 
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Topay's press photographer is more 
than a hustling shutter snapper whose 
sole concern is for speed. To show 
his photographic ability and pictorial 
sense, these fine pictures were chosen 
from the many outstanding shots shown 
at the First Annual Exhibit of the Chi- 


cago Press Photographers Association. 


(For technical data see page 70) 


UGS y 
Mel Larson, Chicago, Ill. 


ACROSS THE COURT...b 
Doris Wallace, Chicago, Il 














ITALIAN COURT 
Edward B. McGill, Skokie, nt 
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NATCHEZ LANDING 
Tohn D. Collins, Chicago, 
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Swain Scalf, Chicago, 


y 
William C. Loewe, Chicago, Ill. 
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S OMETIMES the very obvious pos- 
ing of the models gives point to a 
picture. Usually, however, the best 
pose is the one which does not 


betray the photographer's hand. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 
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Homer B. Collins, Madison, Tenn. 





GARGOYLES .........++.-DY 
Martin Polk, New York City 


BRITAIN ROARS 
Martin Polk, New York City 








Human figures serve as scales to 


size in pictures of sculpture. In 
addition, they can vastly increase 
interest in the main subject, giv- 


ing pictures a variety of meanings. 


(For Technical Data see page 70) 
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SHOWER PATTERN by A. ERISS 









































small object to be photo- 
graphed is centered in the frame ordinarily occupied by the title card. 





With movie titler mounted on tripod, 





by W. J. SEEMANN 


Illustrations by the Author 


Extreme closeups provide fascinating pictures 
for your movie screen. It's easy to make them 


with the help of a titler and spectacle lens. 


been generally overlooked—its use for making extreme closeups. 

When you substitute actual subject matter for title cards, the movie 
titler becomes a new device. It throws open one of the most thrilling and 
fascinating fields ever offered to the amateur. 

Imagine viewing, on your projection screen, greatly enlarged movies of 
small insects, flowers, and other small objects, photographed as close as 3 
and 4 inches from the camera lens—so close, in fact, that the subject fills the 
entire screen. Picture the awe-inspiring beauty of colorful blossoms photo- 
graphed at such close quarters. You can see every detail of the soft, creamy 
texture of the petals, the pollen-laden stamens, and the cool, waxy leaves. 
Ultra closeups of dew drops clinging to the threads of a spider’s web, or 
gently resting on long blades of grass, appear as gigantic jewels reflecting 
the early morning sunlight. 

Visualize action closeups of snails or caterpillars as they slowly creep 
across a verdant panorama intermingled with vivid flowers, or butterflies 
and bees as they sip honey from the blossoms. Movie shots like these pro- 
duce such a startling splash of color and thrilling closeup action, on the 
screen, that the average audience gasps in wonder and amazement. If you 
have never tried pictures of this nature, you are missing one of the most 
exciting phases of home movie making 

Extreme ultra closeup photography, with a movie camera, is easily and 
simply accomplished with the aid of any titler, and a few supplementary 
lenses. It is practically impossible to secure consistently good results with- 
out the aid of a titler or some other means of centering the subject in rela- 
tion to the lenses and of placing it at the right distance. 

Titlers are constructed with three major elements; a camera base or sup- 
port, supplementary lens holder, and title card frame or holder. By elimi- 
nating the title card, it is possible to shoot directly through the title card 
holder at any subject desired. It is impossible to focus movie camera lenses as 
close as 6, 8, and 10 inches; therefore a supplementary (Continued on page 74) 


()° of the most interesting possibilities of the home movie titler has 








Butterfly photographed at distance of 12 inches. 














Tiny garden snail looks gigantic on the screen. 





























Here the subject was only 8 inches from camera. 


Shot made at 4 inches with two auxiliary lenses. 





Keeping Filmholders Handy 
| YOR those who do considerable cam- 

~ , ' 

era work indoors, a great deal of time 
can be saved and much needless running 
around eliminated, if a convenient re- 
ceptacle for filmholders is attached right 
to the tripod. When the setup has been 
arranged and the picture is ready to shoot, 
you will always find your loaded hold- 
ers right where they are needed. 

The container illustrated here consists 
substantially of two wooden boxes joined 
together by a diagonally placed strip of 
wood, which is clamped to the tripod. 

The bottom sections and edge pieces of 
the boxes are made from 1%” pine, and 
the side panels from 4” plywood. After 
being shaped as shown, the side panels 
are recessed into the edge and bottom 
sections and all joints glued and nailed. 
The boxes have the following inside di- 
mensions—3'4” wide, 6” long and 7” 
high—which allows each of them to hold 
four 5”x7” filmholders. The size can be 
changed, of course, to take whatever size 
holders you happen to use. 

The diagonal strip of wood, to which 
each box is attached, is also of 4%” stock, 





Diagonal separator holds filmholder boxes 
upright when clamped to leg of the tripod. 


and is cut just wide enough to permit 
the two boxes to straddle the tripod leg. 
This strip in the assembly illustrated is 
134” wide. The boxes should be attached 
to this separating strip before the two 
outer side panels have been finally glued 
and nailed in place. 

The whole assembly is clamped to the 
tripod with a 44” bolt and wing-nut. This 
bolt is run through a hole provided for it 
in the separating strip. After it is pushed 
down between the sections of the tripod 
leg, the under end of the bolt is drawn up 
with a large washer and the wing-nut. 

The photographer who builds this 
handy attachment will be more than re- 
paid for the small amount of labor and 
material involved, for it saves many steps 
when you are taking pictures—Edward 
Y. Cuffe, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Making Photo Match Books 


by FRANKLIN S. WEISS 


ee gifts that are sure to be appre- 
ciated, make photographic book 
matches. They look like something very 
expensive, but you can make them up in 
your own darkroom at very little cost. 
Bearing pictures of your friends, their 
pets, homes, or favorite scenes, they are 
certain of a good reception. If you like 
to pick up a little money with your 
hobby, they have sales possibilities, too. 

All you need to start, aside from your 





Photo match books make a fine personal 
gift that can't be duplicated anywhere. 


regular printing equipment, are a stapler, 
a few books of matches, and a jar of 
rubber cement or glue. Use doubleweight 
printing paper, cut to the same size as 
the paper match book covers, and de- 
velop and fix it as usual. A matte or 
semi-matte paper is best, as a glossy sur- 
face is likely to crack when it is bent. 

You can print by contact or projection, 
whichever method is best to get the re- 
quired size picture from the negatives 
your camera makes. The picture area 
should be about 1144” wide and 158” deep, 
without any important parts near the ex- 
treme edge. This is important, as you 
are likely to lose a bit of the picture at 
top or bottom if the spacing is not ex- 
tremely accurate, and it is best to play 
safe and allow a little leeway. 

When you have selected a negative to 
use, take an ordinary book of matches 
and remove the staple that holds it to- 
gether. Spread out the flat cover. This 
is the piece you will want to duplicate, 
on photographic paper. It is about 114” 
wide and 41” long. The picture should 
be printed about 14” above the bottom of 


A small stapler is used to fasten the 
new cover and striking surface in place. 


the strip, in order to come out on the 
cover when the book is assembled. 

Cut several strips of paper to size, and 
make up your prints in the printer or 
under the enlarger. Mask off the parts 
of the paper that are not to carry the 
picture, in order to keep them plain 
white. Develop and fix them as usual, 
and dry them flat between blotters. When 
they have dried, you are ready to start 
assembling your match books. 

Take an ordinary, full book of matches 
and carefully remove the staple that 
holds the matches together and the cover 
in place. Cut off the coated striking sur- 
face, and paste or glue it to the end of 
your printing paper opposite the picture. 
This will give you a long strip with the 
striking surface at one end and the pho- 
tograph at the other. 

You will notice that the matches come 
out in two flat sections. Place the new 
cover on the table, face down, and put 
the matches 1%” in from the end with 
the striking surface. Then fold the strik- 
ing surface, bringing it over the base of 
the matches. Crease the fold, push the 
matches down tightly into it, and staple 
the resulting sandwich together neatly. 
Use a strong, firm stroke of the stapler 
to drive the wire through the whole 
assembly. 

When the bottom is stapled, all you 
have to do to complete the job is take 
the top of the cover, bend it gently over 
the heads of the matches, and tuck it in 
behind the bottom fold. 

Book matches for this purpose can be 
purchased in boxes of 50 for 15 cents or 
so, and make splendid gifts for birth- 
days, anniversaries, and Christmas. The 
covers can be refilled when they are 
empty, if you wish to keep them, al- 
though it is always easy to make up an- 
other batch. 

You can dress up your photo matches 
by putting initials or other pictures on 
the back covers. The initials can be let- 
tered on a sheet of celluloid, or a sheet 
of discarded film from which the emul- 
sion has been removed. 

If you use a contact printer, they can 
be printed right along with the picture. 
If you enlarge the picture, the initials 
will have to be printed in a separate 
step. They add an extra touch that will 
make the books more effective — 


Portraits, scenic views, and informal 
snapshots are all suitable for this use. 
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The illustrations by the author are single pictures from photographic 
essays he has made while living among the people of the Ozark hills. 
Above: The first in a series covering a Fundamentalist baptism in one 
of Missouri's trout streams. Left: An Ozark bee hunter in typical out- 
fit worn while searching for hives and their treasure of golden honey. 




















HOW TO PLAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ESSAYS 


by 
TOWNSEND GODSEY 


Illustrations by the Author 


Good story-telling picture series result 
from careful planning. Make a study of 


your project before you start to shoot. 





Mules are among Godsey's favorite picture 
subjects, so he photegraphed this prize- 
winning team at the Missouri State Fair. lack the understanding necessary to cap- a document accomplishes by furnishing 
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HE picture story or photographic 
essay has become an accepted form 
for presenting news and other in- 
formation, and» marks a new era in pho- 
tography. Spot news and minor incidents 
can still be illustrated with a single pic- 
ture, but important events and features 
usually call for a series of related illus- 
trations. 

There are scores of good camera tech- 
nicians attempting to produce photo- 
graphic essays. Some of them are able to 
turn out a series of pictures that are 
both interesting and informative. Others 


ture on film the true character of their 
subjects or the full gist of the story. 

Pictures which make up a photographic 
essay are not, to my way of _ thinking, 
the so-called documentary photographs. 
This is a term which has been much 
abused. Perhaps the photographer who 
successfully portrays people and their en- 
vironment through the medium of pho- 
tography might be called a pictorial his- 
torian rather than a documentary pho- 
tographer. 

To me, the photographs made by the 
police cameramen assigned to the homi- 
cide squad are perfect examples of docu- 
mentary photography. They do just what 





evidence of proof. They are cold, clinical 
reports, important in their intended pur- 
poses. Some of them may contain that 
same sheer beauty expressed by Musso- 
lini’s son in describing the bombing of 
Ethiopians, when he likened the scatter- 
ing of a terrified people to “a rose un- 
folding.” Too often the significance of a 
so-called documentary photograph is de- 
termined by the amount of physical an- 
guish the subject displays. 

Just as the careful writer outlines his 
subject before starting on his manuscript, 
so the photographic essayist will do well 
to give some thought to his intended 
project before taking any pictures. I 
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devised a chart to help me plot my own 
course. Here it is: 


1. What is the story? 
Here I make a brief written outline of 
the picture story, emphasizing the 
journalistic Who? What? Why? When? 
Where? and How? 
This done, I check to see if the story 
is good picture material. 
a. Is it something best told in a sin- 
gle picture? 
b. Is a series needed to tell the 
story? 


tw 


ec. Will the subject material show 
enough action and contrast to 
justify a pictorial presentation? 

If my analysis up to this point indicates 
that the story is picture material—or pho- 
tographic essay material—I generally take 
a good look at the problems ahead. 

3. What are the problems and how can 
they be met? 

a. What about a “script?” 

1. Is considerable research nec- 
essary? 

2. Is printed material available? 

3. Is an authority available for 
checking “script?” 

b. Location 
1. Can the story be completed on 

one trip afield? 

2. How long will it require for 
completion? 

3. Would the photographer have 
ample time to work without 
being subjected to pressure? 

4. If retakes are necessary, how 
far is the location from the 
laboratory? 

c. The cast. 

1. Will the needed subjects co- 
overate? 

2. Will there be time for ample 
planning? 

3. Will they impose restrictions 
on the photographer? (As in 
the case of military photo- 
graphs). 

d. Properties. 

1. Will all costumes and proper- 
ties be supplied by the sub- 
jects? 

2. If photographer is required to 

furnish any costumes, what 
about cost? 
4. The angles. 

a. Long shot for “spread.” 

b. Middle distance or closeup? Re- 
member that detail is what makes 
pictures convincing 

c. What can be used to effect a 
change of pace in the photo- 
gravhic essay through comedy or 
contrast shot? 


5. Selecticn of prints to offer an editor. 

a. Editing negatives before printing. 

b. Final selection of prints to offer 
editor. 

6. Preparation of captions. 

a. Are they so complete that there 
will be no questions in the mind 
of the editor? It is well to re- 
member than an editor can al- 
ways “blue-pencil” but cannot 
write in facts of which he is not 
aware. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Music Creates the Mood 


by John D. Mueller 


USIC has solved, for one photog- 
M rapher, the problem of getting por- 
trait subjects to relax. William Langley 
of Dallas, Texas, has been using a “juke 
box” for over two years, to get his sub- 
jects into the right mood for pictures. 

Langley started this method of taking 
portraits almost by accident. He had 
found that it was difficult to carry on a 
conversation with a subject while get- 
ting set up for a picture. Sometimes idle 
talk interfered with his work. Occasion- 
ally it got his subjects tense and self- 
conscious. He thought of music as a pos- 
sible solution. 

The idea worked well from the start. 
With the “juke box” in action, he was 
able to proceed about his work uninter- 
rupted, and the records helped to put his 
subjects at ease. More than that, they 
have enabled him to create almost any 
mood necessary for a picture. 

One of the most interesting experi- 
ences Langley has had with this method 
of portraiture was when Enzio Pinza, 





them feel at ease, and they lose that un- 
desirable feeling often associated with 
having a picture taken. 

“The fact that they are interested in 
something familiar permits you to go 
about your work without feeling that 
their eyes are constantly following you,” 
Langley reports. “Sometimes that is as 
hard on the man at the lens as it is on 
the subject. It makes me nervous.” 

In addition to putting people at ease for 
portrait sittings, this method of picture 
taking also can be used to create a mood 
desired for an illustration shot. Here the 
selection should be made with an eye to 
the expression that is wanted. Even a 
professional model, trained to register all 
different types of expressions, can be 
helped to do a better job of posing if ap- 
propriate music is used. 

For portraiture, the selection of rec- 
ords on hand should provide music of a 
type that will please any subject. Young 
people may feel most at home with 
“boogie-woogie”; for older subjects the 


Langley's portrait subjects listen to music of their own selection during the sitting. 


Metropolitan star, visited his studio. 
“When he made the appointment,” Lang- 
ley recalls, “I thought I would please him 
by having some of his own recordings on 
hand. The result was remarkable. He 
was pleased when we played his records, 
and his expressions during the sitting 
gave us some of the finest pictures we 
had made.” 

It was after this experience that Lang- 
ley decided to use recordings for most 
of his regular portrait sittings. A speaker 
was mounted back in the posing area, so 
that the proper effects could be achieved 
with ease. 

When people come into the studio, they 
notice the familiar “juke box” right away. 
Langley encourages them to play with it, 
selecting their own pieces. This makes 


waltzes probably will be better. A few 
classical pieces will help round out your 
selection. 

The machine in use in the Langley stu- 
dio is one of the type often seen in res- 
taurants and taverns. It is ‘made of 
brightly colored plastics, illuminated from 
within. This ordinary appearance helps 
disarm the subject at the outset, and 
probably makes the plan work out better 
than it would with a costly machine of a 
more refined type. 

You don’t need a “juke box” to try out 
this idea on your own home portraits. 
Any phonograph will do the job, although 
one with an automatic record changer will 
make it much easier to work without hav- 
ing to worry about coming to the end of 
a selection as you get ready to shoot.—fm 
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The beginning of the Alaska Highway (left). Above, the road winds along like a silver 
ribbon past an old Indian village in the first aerial view to be released for publication. 


Miliary Highway 
OPENS PICTURE PARADISE 


HROUGH the vast virgin terri- 
tories of the northwest to the Yu- 
kon winds a new military route, the 
Alcan Highway that has opened up a 
region of great natural beauty for the 
lenses of photographers. Where army 
trucks now rumble northward carrying 
vital war materials to our military out- 
posts, a stream of picture takers eager to 
record the many wonders of the area will 
flow when the war ends. 

Recently, I returned from a_ photo- 
graphic trip, lasting several weeks, along 
this magnificent route, built by the United 
States Army Engineers in the record 
time of about six months. The region 
traversed by the highway is a photog- 
rapher’s paradise, with wild game in 
abundance and hundreds of varieties of 
colorful wild flowers. The hunter who 
uses a camera loaded with color or ordi- 
nary film can secure plenty of pictorial 
trophies here when military precautions 
are no longer necessary. 

You couldn’t ask for more favorable 
light conditions for picture taking than 
are found along the Alcan Highway route. 
During the summer months, it is possible 
to make pictures in daylight as late as 
11 p. m. In fact, on June 23, the sun re- 
mained above the horizon for 24 hours at 
the northern end of the route. In the 
months of the year when there are only 
a few hours of night, the northern lights 


by MILTON MEADE 
Photographs by the Author 
A civilian photographer who shot the new 
Alaska Highway tells about the wonderland 
awaiting camera owners there after the war. 


The scenic wonders of the route the Army cut along the base of the mountains are shown 
in the picture below. The region abounds in beautiful subjects for picture takers. 
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fashion peculiar forms of many colors in 
the skies, something for an enterprising 
photographer to shoot at. 

My photographic “Cook’s Tour” was a 
privilege accorded to no other news pho- 
tographer, and was made possible through 
the courtesy of the government of Al- 
berta. The firm employing me, the Ham- 
ilton Wright Organization of New York, 
has for the last three years served in a 
public relations capacity for the Alberta 
government. I was the lucky man to 
draw the assignment. Edmonton was my 
base of operations, because the new high- 
way originates just outside. Army per- 
mission having been granted to photo- 
graph construction activities at designated 
terminal points, my first objective was 
Whitehorse, which I reached by plane 
after a flight of some 950 miles. We made 
the hop at levels around 7,500 to 8,000 
feet, flying high over fleecy clouds. The 
last hundred miles was a nightmare, how- 
ever, for we ran into heavy rain squalls 
and landed at Whitehorse in a torrential 
downpour. All of the passengers were 
herded into a touring car for transporta- 
tion to the nearest hotel. 

The next morning the Army took me 
over, flying me in a supply plane to one 
of the remote construction points along 
the highway. Leaving Whitehorse, the 
highway, seen from the air, unwinds like 
a silver ribbon stretched through thickly 
shrubbed areas. I tried several air shots, 
using a 4x5 Speed Graphic with a 5% inch 
f 4.5 Zeiss lens, set at 1/500 sec. with an 
f 5.6 opening, and a K2 filter. The 500 
speed, I found, was needed to compensate 
for the plane’s vibration. Clouds were 
thick over the plane, casting heavy shad- 
ows on the ground below. I had to pick 
my spots for shooting to avoid the shad- 
ows and darkened areas in order to secure 
good definition of the images below. 

We made a landing at a distant outpost 
on a mirrored lake. Headquarters at 
Whitehorse had radioed ahead and a com- 
mand car met us at the landing. We were 
driven to operations headquarters in time 
for lunch with the officer personnel. 
After lunch, Lieut. Risser was assigned to 
drive me up ahead where a surveying 
party was at work performing the very 
important job of blazing the trail, grad- 
ing the route, and felling trees. We 
finally came to a clearing where felled 
trees permitted the sunlight to come 
through and provided excellent lighting. 
I made several shots here without a filter 
because the heavy foliage all around held 
back the light and afforded excellent 
picture taking conditions. 

Farther on we came across some of the 
the giant bulldozers knocking down giant 
trees to create the rough, primary road. 
Other bulldozers followed this pathway 
and widened the roadbed, so that in no 
time at all the road began to take shape. 
Tall timber all along the sidé of the road- 
way affected the lighting, so my best shut- 
ter speed on these shots was limited to 
1/50 sec. In order to secure good images 
under these conditions, I shot directly at 
objects coming toward the camera. Had 
I attempted to take scenes with the ob- 
jects running parallel to the camera, I 
would have obtained moyement because 
(Continued on page 91) 


MODERNIZING THE DAGUERREOTYPE 


by Powell M. Gulick 


HE Daguerreotype cases which were 

so popular back in the Civil War 
period can be made to live again by using 
them for modern portraits. Recently I 
gathered together about a hundred of 
these old cases, by advertising in maga- 
zines circulated throughout the country. 
Before I knew it, they had all been 
snatched up, and now I am combing the 
country again for a supply. 

It all started when I had a desire to 
give my daughter something that was at 
once unique and modern, as my gift to 
her on Father’s Day. I made a portrait 
and mounted it in one of these cases. A 
number of people who saw what I had 
done with this old Daguerreotype pleaded 
with me to photograph their relatives in 
the service, in uniform, and make up pic- 
tures in these mounts. The first thing I 
knew, I was involved in a business that I 
had never contemplated. Then I began 
trying to locate the cases in quantities. 

The difficulty in finding enough of them 
to make this business pay has led 
me to the doors of a concern that once 
made a specialty of manufacturing these 
cases. If the genuine, antique cases can- 
not be obtained, this concern is prepared 
to make them in quantities at about 18 
cents each. 

For the real Daguerreotype cases, with 
photographs, I have been getting $5.00 
apiece. This includes making the new 
picture, and mounting it in the original 
frame that is a part of the case. These 
cases have cost me from 35 cents to $1.00 
each, depending on size and condition. Of 
course, the old Daguerreotypes were in- 
cluded with them. Do not expect to get 
this price unless you are fortunate enough 
to obtain the old cases, however. The 
imitation ones, which can be made by al- 
most any manufacturer of jewel boxes, 
will bring only about $3.00. 

The imitation ones cannot be obtained 
with copper frames, of course, because of 
priorities, but a good mask can be cut 


from the gold paper or bronze material 
still available. 

The old-time cases were made in a 
number of different styles. Pictures 
mounted in them will be much more ef- 
fective if a design is selected to fit the 





Soldier's portrait in an appropriate case. 


photograph. Decorations based on the 
flag and military insignia, for example, 
are as appropriate for portraits of service 
men today as they were almost a century 
ago. 

Straight black-and-white prints are 
seldom as effective as toned ones for this 
use. Gold toning, or sepia, will give a 
modern photograph an appearance that 
fits the old-fashioned Daguerreotype 
cases very well. 

See if you can pick up a few of these 
cases in your neighborhood. They can be 
found in nearly every attic. You can use 
them as frames for your own pictures, 
and for photographs made up as gifts. 
And, if you find a large enough supply, 
you can develop a little money-making 


business in this field— 


An old Daguerreotype case makes an ideal mount for a modern portrait. The print 
should be gold or sepia toned to harmonize with the old-fashioned metal frame. 
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Above: Undeveloped film and file card bear- 
ing typed data are inserted in the negative 
marker. Pushbutton switch is touched to make 
the exposure. Left: Device with bottom and 
pressure plate removed to show the interior. 
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starts to grow in earnest, the amateur 

finds that he has certain shots which 
he can no longer identify. Dates and 
places are forgotten, and the file loses 
value. 

Films can be marked in several ways, 
but every method has its disadvantages. 
After trying several marking processes, 
the print-on seems to be about the best. 
This is nothing more than printing the 
identification upon the film before de- 
velopment by the use of a miniature 
printing box, which is so designed that 
only the edge of the film is exposed. You 
can build this simple gadget from ply- 
wood, and in addition you need only a 
pushbutton switch, socket, small lamp, 
and extension cord. 

Most films, either roll, sheet, or pack 
have about % inch safe-edge, or even 
more. In sheet films this will probably 
be at one end or the other, with somewhat 
narrower side areas, and many cameras 
make negatives in which one side margin 
is wider than the other. Things like these 
make it necessary to adapt the general 


J as soon as the negative library 


SIMPLE 


DEVICE 


MARKS NEGATIVES 
by Keith Reay 


This handy darkroom gadget prints filing 
data right on your undeveloped negatives. 
You can build one easily from plywood. 


routine of print-on marking to your spe- 
cific films. 

One advantage of the system is that 
the negative marking forms an actual part 
of the record made for filling. The com- 
plete routine is simple. As soon as the 
exposed films are assembled, a list is 
made from the field record book, or from 
memory if no field book is kept. From 
this data the correct identification of the 
negative is determined. It is, of course, 


for the photographer to decide whether 
he will use a simple number, a compound 
number for cross filing, a number and 
date, date and place, or general mark- 
ing for a group of films. Ordinarily the 
filing number plus the date is a practical 
marking to use. 

This identification is typed at the ex- 
treme top edge of a white filing card. 
Unless a fresh ribbon is used, it should 

(Continued on page 90) 


Diagram shows various parts of the negative marker before and after assembly. Letters are referred to in the text. 
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Lee eb ee 
Gene Brooks, Lincoln, Neb., shot at 1/200 
sec. at f 22, using a light yellow filter 


and Super-XX to get this action picture. 
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First honors this month go to Alfredo Subiran, of Rosario, Argentina, 
for this exceptional picture. It was taken on Panatomic-X film with a 














Leica Illa, equipped with a Summar f 2 lens. The exposure was |/100 . SS ee 
sec. at # 12.5. Sun lighting was used very effectively in this shot : rey 
without a filter to accentuate the brick patterns and the shadows. C. D. Beach, Lompoc, Calif., recorded this 


accident on Superpan Press with a 4x5 
Speed Graphic, shooting at 1/100 sec., f II. 


PICTURES FROM 
OUR READERS 





H. M. Frizzell, Newport News, Va., used A Voigtlander Bergheil, set at # 6.3 and 
a 2'/4x3'/4 Icarette, loaded with Superpan 1/50 sec., was used by Stephen Stengel, 
Press, at 1/50 sec., f 9, for this shot. Providence, R. |., for this photograph. 


After a storm, P. Anderson of Ferndale, 
Mich., snapped this picture with a 4x5 
Graflex. Exposure was 1/75 sec. at f 8. 


Using a Rolleiflex, Super-XX, and a red 
filter, John Makar, Detroit, Mich., shot 
this winter scene at 1/50 sec. and f# 8. 














G. E. Kirkpatrick, El Centro, Calif., made this lovely picture 
with the aid of a 3!/4 x 4'/4 Graflex and a medium yellow filter. 


Second star goes to this amusing flash picture by 

Morris Hirsch, Denver, Colo. It was taken with a Wel- 

: tini, at 1/50 sec. exposure, stopped down to # !!. 

John P. Carney, Griffith, N.S.W., Animal emotions always make interesting photographs. 
Australia, took this shot with a wood, Corpus Christi, Tex., to get this 
Rolleiflex at # 22 and 30 seconds. _ picture. Exposure was |/200 at f 16. 


Leroy Williamson, Portland, Ore., took Aiming his Duo 6-20 at a Rolar bear, E. A. Muller, Warren 
this photo of a snail with an Ideal B, at Brooklyn, N. Y., got this humorous shot. He used took this picture at 1/10 sec., f 8, 


# 16 and | sec., on Superpan Supreme. Superpan Press and exposure of 1/100 sec, at f 16. on Panatomic-X with a Rolleicord. 


P.F.C. Dick Hanley, Fort 
Bragg, N. C., used his 
| 34x44 Speed Graphic 
| with Super Ortho Press 
film to take a flash shot of 
| soldiers entertaining their 
girls. Exposure was |/100 
sec., lens stopped at f II. 


ee 


ee oa 
The Mall in Central Park 


serves as a stately subject 
for Alexander Forger, of 
| Crestwood, N. J. He took 
this picture with a Speed 
Graphic, using a Polaroid 
filter and Panatomic-X. 
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Simple Film Reminder 
ERE is an easy way to make certain 
you will always know the type of 
lm with which your camera is loaded. 
Cut off the end of the film box, and fasten 
it to the inside of 
the carrying case, 
where it will be 
seen at once when 
you open the case 
to use the camera. 
Upon loading again 
with the same kind 
of film, you can just 
leave the label 
where it is. When 
you shift emulsions, replace the label. 
The usefulness of this reminder can 
be increased still more by writing on it 
the speed of the film. Then every time 
you open the case you will know at once 
what kind of film the camera contains 
and what its speed is—George Carlson, 
Chicago, IIl. 





Reminder in case. 


Repairing Broken Graduate 
LMOST every photographer, at some 
time or other, has the misfortune to 
break the base of a graduate. Nobody 
wishes to throw away a graduate that 
will hold liquid, just 
because its base is 
broken, and here is 
a simple way it can 
be repaired. 

Obtain a shallow 
tin can lid, and 
place the broken 
graduate in it. Hold 
it erect, and pour 
in enough plaster of 
Paris to cover the 
base well. After the 
plaster hardens, the 
lid can be left on for reinforcement. If 
you want to remove it for the sake of 
appearance, it is best to coat it with 
vaseline before the plaster is put in— 
J. S. Troupe, Camden, N. J. 


Graduated Tripod Legs 
ANY times, after extending the legs 
of my tripod, I find it necessary to 
change the height of the camera. This is 
accomplished by readjusting the tripod 
legs. It is not al- 
ways simple, how- 
ever, to adjust all of 
them to exactly the 
same height so the 
camera will be level. 
I overcame this 
difficulty by making 
graduated marks on 
the legs of my tri- 

















Plaster repairs base. 





pod so I could ad- — 


j Mark tripod | 
just all of them to arks on tripod leg. 


the same height in the shortest possible 
time. First I marked off the legs at in- 
tervals of three inches. Then I cut shal- 
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low grooves at the markings. I painted 
the grooves alternately with black and 
white paint. Not only are the marks 
useful in keeping the camera level, but 
they will also serve as a rule for measur- 
ing short distances in an emergency. 

To make use of the marks, adjust one 
leg to the desired height and note which 
graduated mark the adjusting screw is 
near. It is then an easy task to adjust 
the other legs accordingly.—Lawrence 
Edwards, Newhall, Calif. 


Emergency Film Developing 

F you want to develop a sheet or two 

of cut film in an emergency and have 
no tank of the proper type at hand, you 
can use a roll film tank as shown. Bend 
the film, emulsion 
side in, between top 
and bottom of the 
roll-film reel. Carry 
out development as 
usual, but avoid ex- 
cessive agitation 
which might cause 
the film to be shifted 
so that it overlaps. 
If the anti-halation 
backing is not re- 
moved from a few points on the film, due 
to contact with the reel, it can be elim- 
inated by placing the negatives in a tray 
of hypo for a few minutes.—H. Klein, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sheet film in reel. 


Removable Direct Finder 

N CAMERAS not equipped with a 
direct viewfinder it sometimes be- 
comes desirable to attach one of these ac- 
cessories for temporary use. Your photo 
dealer probably can 
supply you with a 
finder which is suit- 
able for your cam- 
era and lens, and a 
little experimenta- 
tion will soon tell 
you when you've 
got the right kind. 
To use it on your 
camera, simply drill 
the base of the finder with a hole to take 
a short 44” machine screw or stove bolt. 
Then, as shown in the photograph, the 
bolt is passed through the hole and 
screwed into the tripod socket of the 
camera. In this way there is no necessity 

for drilling holes in the camera. 

A thin leather or fiber washer can be 
placed between the head of the bolt and 
the finder base, to prevent any turning of 
the finder after it has been positioned 
properly. A dime can be used to tighten 
the bolt. This detachable finder arrange- 
ment is especially useful for Graflexes 
not equipped with revolving backs, since 
it not only permits the camera to be used 
at eye*level but also to be turned on its 
side for vertical shots—Harry Radzinsky, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Finder on camera. 


Titler As Copy Stand 


VERY efficient copying stand for 
still cameras can be made from a 
movie titler without destroying its use- 
fulness for movie work. Since many 
amateurs are interested in both movies 
and stills, one piece of equipment can be 
made to do double duty. 
Converting the titler for copy work is 
very easy. It is only necessary to fasten 














Still camera mounted on adjustable 
base to permit easy lining up with titler. 


the camera in the proper position. On 
some titlers the camera platform is ad- 
justable in height and it is only neces- 
sary to drill a hole in the platform at the 
proper place to fasten the still camera 
directly behind the lens holder on the 
titler. 

Other titlers are not adjustable, and it 
may be necessary to build a device to 
raise the camera to the proper height. 
A block of wood can be used for this 
purpose, or you can build an adjustable 
“dutchman” as shown in the illustration. 
Care must be taken to see that the camera 
is level, and that the planes of the film 
and the copy are parallel. 

Lights sold with the titler are ideal for 
copy work. The auxiliary lenses fur- 
nished with the titler can be used or others 
adapted for the particular work can be 
employed and correct distances marked 
on the base of the titler—James V. Cobb, 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 


Saving Contrasty Prints 

HEN a print comes up in the de- 

veloper so that it is generally satis- 
factory except for a few light areas which 
are too contrasty, it can still be saved. 
Lift the picture partially out of the de- 
veloper and place one finger directly un- 
der the light area. Then moisten another 
finger with hot water and place it on top 
of the spot to be built up. The added heat 
will usually speed up the action of the 
developer at that point sufficiently to save 
the print. 

Papers that stain easily will not stand 
much of this treatment, however, as oxi- 
dation sets in rapidly when the print is 
lifted from the developer. Do not pro- 
long the treatment more than a minute or 
two, and put the print back into the de- 
veloper before the solution has drained 
from it completely. Sometimes it is not 
even necessary to use hot water—the 
warmth of the hand will speed up the ac- 
tion of the developer considerably if the 
light area is rubbed gently—Joseph 
Peters, Pocahontas, Ark. 
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B. R., Newark, N. J.—Your portrait 
shows signs of careful planning, resulting 
in a very pleasing picture. The elimina- 
tion of a distracting background by 








Photo by B. R. 
Left: By bringing the 
flower and hand nearer 
to the face, the picture 
is greatly improved. 


throwing it out of 
focus is an excellent 
method of focusing 
attention on the 
subject. In this case, however, you have 
offset your effect by dividing the center of 
interest between the face of the subject 
and the hands. You could improve the 
portrait by posing the subject with the 
flower in clasped hands close to the face, 
smelling the flower, or bringing the hands 
and flower nearer to the face by some 
other way to center attention there. The 
head also might be tilted so the left cheek 
catches the sunlight rather than the spot 
under the eye. 
* * * 


J. R. M., Montreal, Canada.—A change 
in the endless chain of casual snapshots is 
always interesting and refreshing. Your 
informal picture is a departure from the 
usual snapshot but it contains some tech- 








Photo by J. R. M. 





nical errors. Your print is much too con- 
trasty. It provides very little tonal gra- 
dation between black and white. The 
choice of a background which reflected the 
sun’s glare was unfortunate. In snapping 
pictures in such bright sunlight, it is often 
wiser to select a more subdued and plain- 
er background so that the picture is not 
marred by an unattractive glare. Al- 
though the purpose of identifying the lo- 
cation has been served, the confusing 
background also detracts from the picture 
considerably. Printing on less contrasty 
paper is recommended for this picture. 
% * ~ 

R. T. O., Tacoma, Wash.—The shot is 
very sharp for an eight second, indoor ex- 
posure, only the ruffles of the dress show- 
ing signs of slight movement. Generally, 








Photo by R. T. O. 


however, it is wiser to use more lights 
and less exposure for indoor pictures to 
avoid possible movement by the subject. 
The angle at which this shot was taken 
has produced a dissatisfying picture be- 
cause several details were overlooked. The 
picture cutting into the subject’s head 
and the portion of the table visible are 
unnecessary features. Distortion resulted 
from your failure to take into considera- 
tion the low angle of the camera. In addi- 
tion, the lighting used created a shadow 
which was picked up because of the side 
angle of the shot. The picture should 
have been taken from an angle more in 
front of the subject and higher, with light 
placed so as to avoid a shadow. 
ae + * 

G. A. L., Madison, Wis.—The use of a 
filter has enhanced this outdoor scene, 
contrasting the yachts and clouds nicely 
with the darkened sky and water. How- 
ever, you have made your shot two pic- 
tures, in reality, instead of one. The boy 








Photo by G. A. L. 


and girl talking to each other form one 
picture and the yachts a second. In 
taking your picture, you could have 
brought the two together simply by hav- 
ing the boy and girl gazing out at the 
yachts instead of at each other. Before 
snapping a picture of this sort, it is help- 
ful to decide first what you are attempt- 
ing to portray and build your shot around 
a central theme. You will avoid division 
of pictorial interest by this method. In 
printing or enlarging this picture, it would 
be helpful to eliminate the portion to the 
right which adds little to its quality. This 
would make the picture more pleasing. 


* * * 


J.H.D., Prince Rupert, B. C. Canada.— 
The silhouette idea often makes a striking 
shot if the problems of lighting and ex- 
posure have been carefully worked out. 
In this pictures, you have overexposed 
considerably, losing detail in the window 
and outline of the faces. The overseas 
hats can hardly be distinguished from the 
heads of the two soldiers. Since you 
stopped down to f.32 at 1/250 of a second, 
the best way for you to cut down on your 
exposure would be to use a slower film 
than Super XX. You could also obtain 
more detail in the faces, even though 
keeping a silhouette efféct, by this meth- 
od. Another defect is in posing the sol- 
dier at the right directly parallel to the 
vertical window frame. In cases such as 
this where the window is too narrow to 
allow two figures to fit in without crowd- 
ing, it is better to use only one person. 





Photo by J. H. D. 
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TRADE NOTES AND NEWS 





As A RESULT of war activities, many 
4 close friends and relatives are widely 
separated, and more and more people are car- 


rying batches of 
and handbags. 
recently 


snapshots in their pockets 
The new Snapshot Pocketer, 
announced by Eastman Kodak Co., 





) napshot 


pocKEeTeR 














prints to remove fog and clear highlights, 
correct exposure errors, and uncover hidden 
shadow detail, and on negatives to remove 
developer fog, uncover highlight detail, and 
make dense negatives printable. The 4- 
ounce bottle contains enough concentrate to 
make 2 gallons of working solution. Cor- 
dectol retails at $1.25, and can be bought at 
most photographic stores. For ad litional 
information, write to American Bolex Com- 
pany, Inc., 155 East 44th St., New York, 
NW. ¥. 

TO ACHIEVE greater efficiency in the han- 
dling of war effort business, the Westing- 
house Lamp Division recently replaced its 
branch office organization in Philadelphia, 
Pa., with a complete district office which 
will serve parts of six states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


SCHOOLS CLUBS, churches, and organiza- 


tions of all sorts can now obtain govern- 
ment films without cost through : applic: ation 
to the Dayton Film Rental Libraries, 2227 
Hepburn Ave Dayton, Ohio This agency 


plastic bound. It can be used by a member 
of any branch of the service. Each book 
comes packed in an attractive mailing car- 
ton, and six cents postage will carry it to 
any part of the world where postal service 
is maintained. Published and distributed by 
Stationers Specialty Corp., New York, N. Y., 
My Buddy Book can be purchased at most 
department stores, stationery and gift shops 
throughout the country. The price, complete 
with mailing carton, is $1.00. 


JUST OFF the press is Mogull’s 16 mm 
Soundfilm rental catalogue covering every 
field in entertainment and education for 
homes, schools, religious institutions, clubs 
and other organizations. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the war effort, and there 
are listed a large number of government 
war films and authentic home defense reels, 
as well as other patriotic and civic subjects. 
A complete series of battlefront newsreels 
traces the political and military progress of 


the war from Manchukuo (1932) to Egypt 
(1942). There is a charge of 10 cents for 
this 112-page catalogue, but it will be sent 
free to all sound projectionists who give the 
make and model number of their projector. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Mogull’s, 
71 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


THOUS 
tors, 


SANDS of employees, sub-contrac- 
and friends witnessed the presentation 


has secured official 16 mm sound films from of the Army-Navy “E” Award to Bell & 
Kodak’s new Snapshot Pocketer the War Production Board on bombers. Howell Company in October. Those gath- 
tanks, women in defense, and other perti- ered were inspired by the words of Rear Ad- 
provides protection for those loose prints, nent subjects. There are seven reels in the 
and prevents their becoming bent, dog-eared series, each of which runs between 15-20 
and soiled while being carried Holding minutes, and contains the WPB film plus a 
eight prints of sizes up to and including short subject and The Star Spangled Ban- 
6x4\% inches, with a separate sheath for ner Iexpress charges are paid by the or- 
each print, the Snapshot Pocketer is made ganization using the film. There is no other 
of blue durable card stock with the lettering expense, the only stipulation being that no 
in vellow. Space is provided on the inside charges shall be made for seeing them. 
cover for the owner’s name and address 
Pocketers are priced at 10 cents each, and NOW THAT it is almost impossible to get 





can be obtained from Kodak dealers every- enameled trays, many photographers will 
where find it necessary to repair chipped and rusty 

trays rather than discard them. This can 
A SUPPLEMENT to their current catalog be done easily with Willo White or Willo 
of entertainment and educational motion Black, a waterproof, acid and alkali resist- 
pictures has just been issued by Walter O ant coating recently announced by Willough- 
Gutlohn, Ine distributors of 16 mm sound bys, 110 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y 





















































and silent films. This supplement lists the This new product can be obtained in pint or Roy Richardson, Admiral C. H. Woodward, 
very latest Gutlohn releases available for quart sizes, which list at 95 cents and $1.80, J. H. McNabb, and Major L. J. Brunton (left 
rental and sale, including the OEM and In respectively. For further information see to right) holding the Army-Navy “E” pennant. 
ter-American films, which are available on your dealer or write direct to Willoughbys 
a nominal service charge basis. Copies of at the above address. ; : 3 
this new catalog supplement can be obtained miral C. H. Woodward of the Navy, Major 
by addressing Walter O Gutlohn, Inc., 23 CONTAINING 64 pages, the new Fotoshop U. J, Brunton of the Army, J. H. McNabb, 
West 45th St., New York, Bulletin is now available on request. It president of Bell & Howell, and Roy Rich- 
lists and describes still, movie, and color ardson, representing B&H employees. Music 
NOW YOU can have your favorite photo- cameras, equipment, accessories, and sup- by the U. S. Naval fraining School Band 
graph mounted in a style that eliminates plies. Fotoshop also prepares specialized provided an additional martial note to the 
glass and frame. The picture is first mount- lists which feature separate classifications occasion, as did the singing of patriotic 
ed on mahogany, walnut, maple or black of photographic items with their current numbers by Miss Bobbe Arnst. 
half-inch seasoned plywood. Then a pro- prices. They are kept up-to-date and serve 
tective transparent material is laminated to show what items are available. For TWO-REEL movie comedies produced by 
onto the surface of the picture. This pro- either the new Bulletin or Specialized Lists, Hal Roach and Pathe are offered to home 
duces a plaque of very rich appearance that write to Fotoshop, Inc., 18 East 42nd St., movie fans by Fotoshop, 18 East 42nd St., 
can be used for home decoration. It is pro- New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. The films star such fav- 
vided with a combination easel and hanger. orites as Ben Turpin, Harry Langdon, Ca- 
The cost of mounting pictures in this man- A NEW ITEM just placed on the market ole Lombard, the Mack Sennett Bathing 
ner is 2% cents per square inch For fur- My Buddy Book, is designed to consolidate Beauties, and others. Two-reelers starring 
ther information write to Fotoplak Com- all the information and data of a service- Will Rogers are also available. Complete 
pany, 723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. man’s career in one handy volume. Color- lists with details will be sent on request. 
fully and humorously illustrated, it com- 
A LIQUID product for improving negatives bines the best features of a diary, scrap HELP YOUR country and yourself by in- 
and prints, and marketed under the name book, service record, friendship log, and vesting at least 10% of your income in War 
of “Correctol,”’ is now being handled by the photo album. The book is 6x9 inches, in Bonds on the payroll allotment plan. Ask 
American Bolex Company. It is used on extra heavy-weight embossed cover, and your employer about it today. 
' ‘ : i ENTRY] ENTRIES | CLOSING! DATES OPEN 
SALON ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO FEE |ALLOWED| DATE |TO THE PUBLIC 
8th Annual Des Moines International Salon of Pho-|Walter Vittum, Salon Director, Y.M.C.A Des 
tography, Y.M.C.A. Movie and Camera Club.. -| Rican cdeman dw comma eubalany dine wb Sees $1.00 a Dec. 15 |Jan. 1—Jan. 22 
10th Wilmington International Salon of Photog-|Salon Committee, Delaware Camera Club, 902) a 7 — 
raphy, Delaware Camera Club’.................| Orange Drive, Wilmington, Del.................. $1.00 4 Jan. 7 Feb. 8—Feh. 28 
Philadelphia International Exhibition of Photog. \Lester A. Burton, Exhibition Chairman, Architects} pene: ae pray 
raphy, Miniature Camera Club of Philadelphia. . Bldg., 17th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. $1.00 4 Jan. 15 |February, 1942 
6th Rhode Island National Salon of ———— Norman N. Wilcox, Salon Chairman, Camera Club| =e 
Camera Club of Rhode Island*................. f Rhode Island, 103 Westminster St., Providence, 
R. eihaisn dead vated: tee ante whew bie ais bekelacad eben 1.00 o Jan. 20 (Feb. 3—Feb. 17 
1943 Oklahoma International Salon of Photog-|E. M. Swan,Secretary, Oklahoma International Salon, we a a Bc ie 
I na.06.06:5 00 been es Uhde 00h essen Laedenneeneen P.O. Box 374, Oklahoma City, Okla.............. 1.00 a Jan. 20 (Jan. 31—Feb. 14 
Illinois State Photography Salon, Champaign-|Mrs Lulu Green 801 S McCullough St.. Urbana.) |. | $$$ 
er, rr er OO Ge, OD, wig ows 0 0 ecbeades ees ob6ON 0 08OCU C8 ved eces None a Jan. 23 Feb. 1—Feb. 11 
Ce ED 6 6.484.560 0 6066000 b6r eke 0453 64 0k) 
10th New York International Salon of Photography, — J. Joc > Salon Secretary, 715 East 226th St., 
Pictorial Photographers of America............. ey Ma, is MowcnncnetetetGeccacasadeeeseemeoss 1.00 4 Jan. 31 Mar. 2—Mar. 23 
30th Annual wate rnational Pittsburgh Salon of Pho-|Simon Zec = ‘Salon Secretary, 637 Chislett St., | WE RSe cee ee 
SNE SUING 6nd chor bs 40 00s ¥aebvctsccrdsasdaus oo ree rey er en ee _ $1.00 | 4 | Feb. 20 Mar. 19—Apr. 18 
3rd St. Louis International Salon of Photography,|W. E. Chase, Room 500, Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. eit ang 
Camera Club Council of St. Louis*.............. Louis, Mo 1.00 4 | Feb. 24 (Mar. 13—Mar. 25 











*Salon conducted according to the recommended practices s of ‘the Photographic Society of America. 


See page 7! for schedule of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY'S Traveling Salons. 
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U. S. Navy Official Photo 


Graflex-made Cameras Serve the Navy 
~~~ at Sea, Ashore and in the Air 


Graflex and Graphic Cameras are faithfully meeting the 
exacting requirements of the U. S. Navy, just as they are 
serving the other branches of the nation’s armed forces. 
Sturdily built to stand up under adverse conditions—afloat, 
ashore and aloft—these American-made cameras daily dem- 
onstrate the dependable, precision performance that Amer- 
ica’s photographers have long associated with the famous 


GRAFLEX name. 


Because of Uncle Sam’s need of Graflex equipment, the 
manufacture of cameras for civilian use has been curtailed. 
Preserve your present Graphic or Graflex Camera. . . it is 
a precious possession. If it needs servicing, have it 










€ quipm ent, is ms pi 


Receipt of the Army-Navy "E” Award, for 
high achievement in the production of war 
ring the entire GRAFLEX 
organization to even greater efforts to aid the 
speeding of Victory. 


reNEWed under the Graflex Customized reNEWal Plan. 


To facilitate service, Graflex reNEWal Departments are 
located in New York City, Rochester, N. Y., and Los 
Angeles. For further information ask your Dealer, or 


write for literature to Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. 


PP143, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


And now is the time to add Graphic Graflex Photograph) 
($4) and Photographic Enlarging ($1.95) to your library. 
These books, obtainable at all leading camera stores, will 
save you time, materials and money in your photographic 
work. Invest your savings in America and in your future 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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FOTOFOLIO x x 





For those snapshots he'll want to keep—those he 
takes—those you send him—FOTOFOLIO is the 
perfect gift. Each compact page holds 28 in 
overlapping FOTOFOLIO manner. Army FOTO- 
FOLIO bound in Khaki, Navy in Navy blue—both 
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Control Box 


for 
by Kenneth R. Shockley 


Indoor Lighting 








VERY photographer who does much 
picture taking by artificial light 
spends a lot of time turning his bulbs on 
and off. When it is necessary to walk 


| around from one reflector to another and 
| turn off each lamp individually, this be- 
| comes very inconvenient. Here is a sim- 
| ple light control box that you can build 


gold embossed, both light in weight. These and | 


standard models are on sale at leading stores 
and photo shops, $1 to $10. 


E. E. MILES COMPANY 


Box 24, So. Lancaster, Mass. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


FOTOFOLIO 


HARRISON FILTERS 


TO FIT SERIES V. Vi. Vil AND Vill 


EASTMAN HOLDERS 


ALL COLORS 














SPECIAL THICKNESS — WILL MOT RATTLE! 
BEVELED EDGES 
PROTECT AGAINST CHIPPING! 


AT YOUR DEALER—or direct from 


HARRISON & HARRISON 


OPTICAL ENGINEERS 
8357 SANTA MONICA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





yourself. Place it near your camera, and 
you have every one of your lights at your 
fingertips. 

This handy control is especially valu- 
able in taking portraits. I used.to have 
to place my subject, arrange the lights, 
peer through the camera to focus, walk 
over to each of three lights to turn them 
on, take another look through the cam- 
era, turn off the lights to rearrange them, 
and then turn them on again before mak- 
ing my picture. It gave my subjects the 
jitters, and made me nervous, too. 

The light control box solved this prob- 
lem. It is made of 34” white pine, with 
14” plywood top and bottom. Its outside 
dimensions are 9” x 9” x 3”. In the top 
are cut three 134” holes, and three 110- 
volt receptacles are mounted directly be- 
neath them. Three toggle switches are 
also mounted on the top, each one wired 
to a receptacle. A small ruby or green 
window also is mounted in the top. Be- 
neath it, wired in parallel with the power 
lead, is a small 742-watt bulb which in- 
dicates when the control panel is turned 
on. 

A 3%” hole is drilled in one side of the 
box to take the power cord, which can be 
plugged into any convenient electrical 
outlet. When it is plugged in, the pilot 
light makes the ruby window glow, in- 
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Here are plans for the side and panel, 
above, and simple wiring diagram, below. 


dicating that the box is alive and ready 
to cut in floods or spots. 

For convenience I have numbered the 
switches on my control box. The outlet 
that each one controls is numbered in the 
same manner. Thus, No. 1 is the main 
light, No. 2 the background or fill-in, and 
No. 3 the spot. This box will safely carry 


three No. 2 flood bulbs or six No. 1 
lamps when it is plugged in on an ordi- 
nary 15-ampere house circuit. 

After the receptacles and _ toggle 
switches are mounted on the inside of the 
top, and the socket is in place on the bot- 
tom with bulb inserted, the next step is 
the wiring. The connections are made as 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 
One end of the power cord is carried 
through the hole in the side of the box 
and to each side of the pilot light socket. 





Completed control box. Bakelite can be 
used for the front panel, if desired. 


From one side of this socket continue the 
line to one side of each receptacle, using 
the same side of each. 

The other side of the power line is car- 
ried from the socket to one side of each 
toggle switch. Then each of the other 
leads from the toggles is carried to the 
open side of a receptacle bearing the 
same number as the switch. 

After the wiring is complete the top 
is screwed down, and the box is ready 
to plug in. If you wish an attractive 
finish, it can be stained and varnished, 
or painted. The front control panel can 
be made from a piece of bakelite, if you 
want a professional-looking job. 

Plug your lights into the receptacles 
and throw the switches in turn. Each 
switch will control a single light. If the 
power lead is made long enough, com- 
plete light control is possible without 
moving from behind the camera. Once 
you have your lights in place, you can 
turn them on and off at will. Of course, 
the switches on the lights themselves 
must always be left in the “on” position. 

Standing at the camera, you can ob- 
serve the effect of each light in your set- 
up by turning off the others with a 
flick of the toggle switch. To get added 
flexibility, you can hook up a rheostat 
in each line between switch and recep- 
tacle. This will permit you to control 
the brilliance of each light, and to balance 
up your lighting without moving lamps 
excepting to make sure that the illumina- 
tion comes from the right angle. 

The first five minutes that you work 
with this light control box will convince 
you of its handiness.—® 
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from one of Mr. 
Pedersen’s Argus 4 
negatives. > 
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“TI always carry my Argus C2 to record places of 
interest,”’ says Ed J. Pedersen of Preston, Minn. 


In a little over a year, Mr. and coupled range finder.” 


Pedersen has made nearlya —_ His Argus Cintar F 3.5 lens 

thousand pictures with his serves double duty, since it is TECHNICAL DATA 
v . P ot “ _ 

Argus, and says, in part, “I easily removed from the cam- Camera: otrgus C2 

have no trouble obtain- era for use on his enlarger. Hilm: Plus X. 

ing good results in both Aperture: All 

black and white and Koda- Perhaps your Argus dealer Cuppeueitti00 

chrome, thanks to the accu- can still show you this ver- Altec: 2X Yellow 

racy of the Argus C2 shutter satile picture-maker. Sckepee 2DK20 














Learn more about composition 
— lenses — film—and helpful 
hints for using any camera. 
Send 25c today for the 56-page 
book “Good Pictures.” 
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Ane chimevcan Made Cameras 
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Does Everything Expensive 
Easels Do—Easier and Quicker 


* Made entirely of non-critical materials; 
lacquered cloth finish; light, compact, 
durably constructed .. . Patented. 


® Takes all standard size papers up to 
11” x 14". Ingenious flaps provide accurate 
enlargements, with clean, even margins. 
Excellent for test strips. 

® Simple in fool- 


operation, absolutely 


| 





proof. No time lost fiddling with adjust- | 
ments. Insert paper, lift flap of desired size | 


and easel is ready for use. Amazing value at 
$1.00 ($1.25 outside U.S.). Postage Prepaid. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FREE! With your order for the LANE | 


ENLARGING EASEL we send you ‘‘HELP- 
FUL HINTS for SUCCESSFUL ENLARG- 
ING” by Norris Harkness, famous Editor- 
Expert on Photography. SEND COUPON 


NOW! 

ae ee ee 
Consolidated Mounting & Fin. Co. | 
516 W. 34th St., N.Y. City, Dept. PD | 
Enclosed $1.00 for LANE ENLARGING EASEL: 
also FREE copy of Norris Harkness’ “Helpful | 
Hints for Successful Enlarging.” 

NAME : ine ia ea | 
ADDRESS . ° | 





The all metal American made 


twin lens reflex camera 


CIRO INCORPORATED 


112 E. Atwater Detroit, Michigan 
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MONEY MAKING IDEAS 


N many small towns, the fire house is 

manned by a volunteer group of fire 
fighters who are proud of their activity 
and the fire engine they own. Invariably, 
these men are anxious to have a group 
picture of themselves around the fire 
engine or in front of the fire house, and 
individual shots of the men with their 
equipment. These shots almost always 
find ready takers, sometimes even before 
they have seen the results——James D. 
Nugent, Bronz, N. Y. 


MALL town dances are good places to 
S pick up some salable pictures. Since 
everybody knows everyone else, they 
gather around as soon as the picture tak- 
ing starts, making it easy to get new 
customers and to take informal pictures. 
I charge $1 for two prints of each couple 
and also get free advertising in the bar- 
gain——Thomas Nelson, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


HOTOGRAPHIC labels or windshield 

stickers are novelty money makers 
which are readily within the ability of the 
average camera fan who has had some 
experience in copy work. Advertisements 
or posters describing some special event 
are copied and contact printed on single 
weight glossy paper. If they are to be 
used as windshield or store window stick- 
ers, they should be coated with a thin 
(diluted) glue and then, while still moist, 
stacked with a layer of waxed paper be- 
tween each print and dried under light 
pressure. Well-made stickers of this kind 
can be sold through the local newspaper 
office or special events organizer or chair- 
man direct—R. S. Carroll, Swearingen, 
Tex. 


ICTURES of beauty shop and hair- 
dresser customers with various coif- 
fure styles are Lought by the shop owners 
to show other customers the quality of 
their work. They also give patrons an 
idea of how various hair styles look. The 
shops call me whenever they want a cer- 
tain hair style photographed. I not only 
make prints for this purpose, but also sell 
the shops 8x10 enlargements that can be 
used for window and shop display pur- 
poses.—James B. Price, Newberry, S. C. 
AG pictures have made me consid- 

J erable money. Some time ago, I 
took a photograph of a girl in our office 
and, cutting around the head with a pair 
of sharp scissors, mounted it on a sheet 
of white cardboard atop the body of a 
cartoon figure taken from a magazine. I 
then made a copy of the paste-up and 
enlarged it on glossy paper. Members of 
the office force had so much fun with it 
when I exhibited it that I soon had my 
hands full with orders for similar jobs.— 
Don Kirkendall, Wichita, Kan. 


ape flag dedications and flag rais- 
ing ceremonies in your community 
may be turned into sources for picture 
orders. The ceremonies may be shot with 
a 35 mm. camera which. is convenient 
because of the number of pictures it al- 
lows without reloading. Local papers 
usually have the dedication dates and you 
can contact the chairman of the commit- 
tee handling the ceremony to see if he 
will handle the order-taking for you 
throughout the neighborhood. Individual 
shots of civilian defense workers are also 
good sale possibilities. At the last flag 
dedication, I took and sold over 125 pic- 
tures.—Eliott G. Schwoerer, Bronz, N. Y. 


AKING attractive souvenir paper 

match covers is a good idea for 
bringing in some extra money. Regular 
paper book matches can be purchased at 
about 12 cents per box of 50 packs. Re- 
move the covers, and substitute your own 
prints made to size for the purpose. 
(See page 52 for complete instructions— 
Ep.) Everyone who sees them is a pro- 
spective customer.—B. Gale Swift, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


RTISTS are good prospects for pic- 

tures of themselves at work, and 
photographic copies of their paintings. I 
have reproduced all the paintings of one 
artist, who uses them in a “sales talk” 
album which has earned him quite a 
number of commissions.—E. Levin, Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. 


_ Christmas time, I have found 
it profitable to take pictures of the 
trees and other outside decorations put 
up by homeowners. From my 35 mm. 
negatives, I make 5x7 enlargements which 
I mount in neat folders. I usually find 
a ready sale for these pictures and many 
people order more.—Dayton Andrews, 
Danbury, Conn. 


MAN who is interested in some 

hobby or sport generally makes a 
good customer for a picture showing him 
engaged with his hobby. My barber, find- 
ing out that I was an amateur photog- 
rapher, asked me to take a shot of his 
bowling team because they had just got- 
ten new sweaters. When I went to take 
the picture, competitive teams asked me 
to snap them, too. I took a few shots of 
bowlers in action and sold every one.— 
Merle Severn, Seattle, Wash. 





CASH IN ON YOUR IDEAS 


Do you make money with your hobby? 
Write up your ideas briefly and send them 
in to Popular Photography. We are offer- 
ing $3.00 for each new one accepted. 
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Heres Your Call for 
WILLIAM MORTENSEN 


. who, next month, rings the bell with the first of a 





series of four informative, brilliantly illustrated articles 





on Techhique For Enlarging. |n his first enlightening 
article, this noted pictorialist and photographic 
teacher discusses The Good Print, revealing important 


facts on definition, gradation, competent workman- 
“Pardon Me, Mr. Petty!“ 


ship, relative frequency of faults, and sources of error. 
by WILLIAM MORTENSEN 


By all means, don't miss William Mortensen’s first in a 
series of four authoritative articles on Technique For 
Enlarging in the 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 





ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS AND CAMERA STORES JANUARY EIGHTH 














In both the amateur and pro- 
fields, Zeiss Ikon 


Cameras have won wide recog- 


fessional 


nition because of their out- 
standing pictures These 


pictures cover practically every 
type of photography in both 
color and black-and-white. Ex- 
hibitions, year books and pho- 
tographic magazines regularly 
proclaim the excellence of 
sults obtained ... Is there any 
better guide to your selection 
of a camera? 

We shall be glad to send you 
literature on Zeiss [kon 
Zeiss Lenses. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


Dept. C-17-1, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 


728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


Cam- 


eras OTF 


COMING TO 
NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in ‘‘the 
center of convenience’’, 
McAlpin guests have more 
time to devote to business 
and for pleasure. 


Single from $3.30. Double $4.95 


1 BLOCK FROM PENN. STATION 
B. &O. Motor Coaches stop at our door. 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Manegement 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 














dow about using that 
camera a yours in spare time to 
add $15 to $50 a month more to 
>? It's easy—and FUN! 
Scores of Universal - trained =n 
and women are doing it right nov 
—selling their photographs to maz At — newspapers, ad- 
vertisers We teach you how at h« at low cost. FREE 
book gives details. SNivensal PHOTOGRAPHERS. tNc., 
Dept. 2. 10 West 33 St ew York City. 
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What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





Army and Navy Recreational 
Rooms Need Pictures 


An excellent way in which camera clubs 
and their members can help win the war 
by keeping high the spirits of our fighting 
forces is to contribute prints for hanging in 
Army and Navy recreational rooms. The 
Photographic Exhibit Committee of the 
Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy, 
Inc. is doing a good job of providing such 
prints for servicemen’s club rooms but the 
demand is greater than the supply. Along 
with praise for the efforts of the committee, 
requests have come in from Special Serve 
ices Officers for more prints. So far, the 2nd 
Regional Council of the photographic com- 
mittee has distributed 3,600 prints, mounted 
on 16x20 boards. Why not make this a club 
project as such groups as the Pictorial 
Photographers of America (New York City) 
and the Y.M.C.A. Movie and Camera Club 
(Des Moines, Iowa) have done? 


Print-of-the-Month" Contest 


A new type of print competition has been 
announced by the Metropolitan Camera 
Club Council (New York City) for member 
clubs. Each member club is permitted to 
submit four prints each month for judging 
by unidentified salon judges. The club sub- 
mitting the best prints, in the opinion of 
the judges, will be recognized for 30 days as 
the Council “‘Club-of-the-Month.” The print 
judged to be the best of all entered will be 
named the ‘Print-of-the-Month.” 


Clubs Occupy New Quarters 


Gas rationing and other reasons have 
made it necessary for several camera clubs 
to find new meeting places. The Fotoclan 
Camera Club (St. Louis, Mo.) is now oc- 
cupying a more convenient meeting place in 
the Granite Building. The new quarters 
are 35 x 20 feet and include a studio, dark- 
room, and many other conveniences. 

The North Shore Camera Club of Massa- 
chusetts (Boston) now meets in the Bell 
Studio on the lower floor of the Y.M.C.A 
Building at 228 Essex St. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Photographic So- 
ciety now has permanent club rooms at 905 
East Pine St., on the second floor. 


Toledo Holds Photographic 
"Take It or Leave It" 


A recent meeting of the Toledo (O.) Cam- 
era Club was devoted to a quiz game en- 
tirely on photographic subjects, patterned 
after the popular radio “‘Take It or Leave 
It” program. Contestants were chosen from 
willing club members and given a choice of 
subject matter on which to demonstrate 
their photographic knowledge. The ques- 
tions were designed to bring replies contain- 
ing accurate information that would be 
of help to the listeners and prizes were 
awarded for correct answers. To make the 
contest more interesting, hecklers and “wise- 
crackers” were not barred. 


Montreal Amateurs’ Group 
to Hold Canadian Salon 


The Montreal (Canada) Amateur Pho- 
tographers’ Club, Reg’d. is sponsoring a 
Canadian Salon of Photography to be held 
during the first two weeks of February. 
This is the club’s first venture into salon 
exhibitions and it has been fortunate in se- 
curing the art galleries of T. Eaton Com- 
pany as a donation, with space to hang 
about 150 prints. The salon is an outgrowth 
of the club’s photographic courses and 
monthly meetings devoted to salon photog- 
raphy All Canadian photogr: iphers are in- 
vited to enter. The club is located at 1441 
Drummond Street, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 


Club Program Ideas Show 
Signs of the Times 


The effect of the war on camera clubs is 
increasingly apparent in the programs which 
the groups are planning and holding. The 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Cine Club, for exam- 
ple, isn’t letting film rationing worry it. 
The club has arranged an educational eve- 
ning to instruct its members on how to 
rejuvenate old film into something show- 
worthy. The La Casa Movie Club of Alham- 
bra, Calif., recently held a Ladies Night pro- 
gram for its members. We would like to hear 
from other clubs on their program ideas and 
plans. Your experiences may fit the needs 
of some other club facing similar problems. 


Cleveland Builds Library 


The Cleveland (O.) Photographic Society 
has added a new collection of photographic 
volumes to its library through the generos- 
ity of a deceased member of the society who 
left the club funds for the purpose in the 
form of sales tax stamps which were re- 
deemed. Building up a library is of as great 
importance to a club as any of the other 
functions it performs. If any other groups 
have developed or found methods of in- 
creasing their photographic source material, 
Wwe would like to hear from them. 


We Hear... 


HAT the Photo Art Guild, Inc. (Cleve- 

land, O.) show of 52 prints will be tour- 
ing the Middle West. Several dates are 
still open and the guild is desirous of filling 
them. Anyone interested should write to 
Paul Schreck, secretary, 2104 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. The guild recently elected of- 
a The new president is George Gros- 
tick. 

The Irvington (N.J.) Lens and Shutter 
Club still has open dates for its traveling 
show and would like to hear from clubs 
willing to exchange prints. Write Mrs. E. 
Goetz, secretary, 19 Headley Terrace. 

The Egyptian Camera Club (Centralia, 
Ill.) would like to obtain bookings for 1943 
exchange shows. The club’s new show will 
be ready January 1 and several dates after 
March 31 are still open. 

The Public Service Camera Club (New- 
ark, N. J.) has a timely twist for its title 
of a course on print and negative treatment 
for the removal of blemishes. It is called 
“First Aid to Prints.’ 

The Twin City Camera Club (St. Joseph, 
Mich.) has elected new officers. They are 
Forest Westfall, president ; Fred Schotz, 1st 
vice president and print director; Ray Mil- 
ler, 2nd vice president and editor of the 
“Viewfinder”; and John R. Hetzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Several camera clubs are offering courses 
on photography that are meeting with great 
success. The school of photography of the 
Parkchester Camera Club (Bronx, N. Y.) 
and the short course in photography of The 
Photographic Guild of Detroit are outstand- 
ing examples. 

The Decatur (Iil.) Camera Club has 
elected officers for the coming year. They 
are D. C. Barnes, president; H. W. Church, 
vice president; and K. B. Wilson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Because of the loss of male members to 
the armed forces and other cities, some 
camera clubs are making a definite attempt 
to recruit more women members to bolster 
their decreasing ranks. If your club has 
ignored or failed to encourage the fair sex 
to join your activities in the past, here’s a 
good way to replenish your dwindling mem- 
bership rolls. 

The Duval Photo Club (Jacksonville, 
Fla.) has extended an invitation to all cam- 
era fans in the armed services in the local- 
ity to participate in the club’s activities. 
Meetings are held every Thursday, at 8 p.m., 
in the club rooms, 914 Hendricks Ave., 
South Jacksonville. The club_ recently 
elected the following new officers: Robert 
F.. Marsh, president ; John Varner, vice pres- 
ident; and R. Wade Kornegay, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Toronto (Canada) Camera Club also 
has elected new officers. They are: Jack 
W. Molyneaux, president; Fred L. Harvey, 
ist vice president; Geoff. J. Malcolm, 2nd 
vice president; G. J. Crook, treasurer; and 
Ernest J. Howard, secretary. 

The editor of the Staten Island (N. Y.) 
Camera Club has been experimenting with 
a process by which means it is possible to 
reproduce pictures in its bi-monthly mimeo- 
graphed bulletin. The idea might be useful 
to editors of other bulletins. For informa- 
tion, write to Edward E. Hannigan, editor, 
Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

The Chicago Area Camera Clubs Associa- 
tion will hold its Fifth Annual Color Slide 
Salon on December 10 at the Chicago Light- 
ing Institute Theater, 36th floor, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive. The winners will receive 
matted color prints of their winning entries 
and ribbons. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY should be on your 
club’s mailing list. We want your bulletins, 
releases and information about unusual 
projects which you are planning or working 
on at the present time. This department is 
yours, for the exchange of news and ideas 
to amateur photographers everywhere, so 
let’s hear from you every month. 
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USO Snapshot Dance 


(Continued from page 26) 











New York City, the natural hunting 
ground for good picture subjects, clamped 
down with restrictions against shooting 
from skyscrapers like the Empire State 
Building, bridges, or any part of the 
waterfront. 

The situation came to the attention of 
Robert M. Heininger, chief of the USO’s 
program department in the New York 
City headquarters and he suggested to 
George Gardner, director of the USO 
club in Red Bank that a test “snapshot 
dance” be tried. The idea was discussed 
with Poputar PHoTocraPpHy, which agreed 
to publish some of the resulting pictures. 
If Gardner’s camera fans found the stunt 
satisfactory, other USO camera clubs 
could try it and improve on the idea. 

Gardner, through local social commit- 
tees, anounced the dance and stated its 
purpose, asking the women organizers to 
gather girls who would not object to be- 
ing camera subjects. More than 250 girls 
responded for the dance, together with 
some 400 servicemen from Fort Mon- 
mouth. 

A dozen cameramen, their equipment 








ready for action, were on hand. While | 


the couples danced and chatted, they shot 
the action from all possible angles with 
equipment ranging from Speed Graphics 
and Rolleifiexes down to box cameras. 

Even before the dance was over, the 
cameramen were stripped to the waist in 
the club darkrooms developing and print- 
ing their shots, according to their ideas 
of what was artistic. Some finished their 
film and others made prints. 

Then the unpredictable happened. 

The next day every member of the 
camera crew was ordered to pack up his 
kit, and to a man they were shipped away 
to permanent posts. This development 
had nothing to do with the snapshot 
dance. It was merely a remarkable coin- 
cidence. The result is, 





however, that | 


some of the men will get the first glimpse | 


of their prints in this magazine. The same 
is true of the girls and servicemen who 
were photographed. 

Few of the pictures taken at the dance 
would qualify for hanging in salons, but 
everyone had a good time. The photo- 
graphers enjoyed taking pictures; their 
subjects enjoyed posing. The idea is one 
that can be used to advantage by other 
servicemen’s camera clubs throughout the 
country—and in posts across the seas.— 


Cooling Fresh Solutions 


T is possible to use stock solutions made | 


with hot water immediately after mix- 
ing them, if you follow the right proce- 
dure. Mix the chemicals in about three- 
quarters of the final total volume, using 
water at the temperature recommended. 
When all the chemicals are in solution, 
add ice cubes until the temperature has 
been brought down. You can take them 
out if it threatens to fall too low, and 
make up the volume by adding more 
water—Dr. Burton G. Quackenbush, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
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NG, Quick ... Easy! 


WITH THE 
FRANKLIN EDITOR 


Really the perfect editing 
outfit . . . gives you clean, 
perfect, flickerless pictures 
on a_ built-in miniature 
screen. Extremely smooth 
running and easy threading 
Slow or fast sequence con- 
trol and film travels forward 
or backward. A maximum 
of light from a 50 watt 
Mazda in upright position. 


Model A for 8 MM $ 50 
Model B for 16 MM _ 





R 
6 & epitl 






















THE 
PERFECT FILM 
EDITOR 









Protect your film, use 






Franklin Self Threading Reels with 
built-in device feeding from rim to hub. 
Preserve your film in Franklin cans. 










REELS * CANS * REWINDS 














4.95 

200 ft. $.50 200 ft. $.40 ‘“so ovate 
, % regular plat- 

400 ft. $.65 400 ft. $.55 SUPER ecision me,snd 20 





mg 
built of Chrome 
Plated steel. Reduces 


$6.95 pr. 


SEE THESE AND OTHER FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS AT YOUR DEALER 


FRANKLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRIES 7372,“ 








bo and 
silent or sound film. 
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‘Be 
' 

1 py 
nk 


Just be patient. Uncle Sam comes first. But you can bank 


> on it that, superior as SOL. SYNCHRONIZERS have been in 
ef the past, theyll be even better when we can supply them. 
De And we have some mighty interesting new SOL com- 
is 


panion products coming up too. 


Service and Installations at 
7282 Beverly Boulevard 521 Fifth Avenue 
ey Los Angeles New York City 


HEILAND RESEARCH CORP. 


130 East Fifth Avenue Denver, Colorado 
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WHO’S WIIO 





News & Comments 
about Photography 
and Photographers 


Conducted by 
H. P. SIDEL, director 
of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ War Effort 


40% of the recent male graduates of The 
School of Modern Photography are in the 
armed forces as military photographers. 
20% of recent women graduates are doing 
photography in essential war industries and 
another 15% in U. S. Civil Service photog- 
raphy linked with war effort. The School 
is contributing the services of its faculty 

and its facilities without charge to train 
A.W.V.5S. photographers. 


@ Have You Heard Dept. 








Georgia Engel- 
hard, ; reviewed on — 
opposite page, was 


practically reared 
in photographic 
hypo, for her uncle 
and inspirer is none 
other than venera- 
ble, precedent -set- 
ting father of mod- 
ern photography, 
Alfred Stieglitz. 
The School of 


Stieglitz by Engelhard 


Modern Photog- ; 
raphy has added a motion picture course to 


fill the urgent 
vast increase 


need made necessary by the 
in educational, industria! and 
military training films. 16mm and 35mm, 
also color. Pre-requisite for course, the 
School’s commercial photography course or 
equivalent experience. 


@ Help Wanted 


For the first time the student placement 
bureau at The School of Modern Photogra- 
phy is flying the SOS flag. There are more 
requests for graduate students for profes- 
sional work than eligible graduates. To 
many a habitual request for a male gradu- 
ate, the answer is a female graduate. Alert 
to their new-found opportunity the members 
of the lens sorority are taking advantage of 
their new place in the photographic sun. 


@® Bread Winners 
Currently at the School 
training, 3 wives from 3 
studying to take over the 
ness of husbands 


for advanced 
different states are 
photography busi- 
called to the colors. 


@ Architectural 
Photography—Free 


No less an authority than John Nichols, 
former School of Modern Photography in- 
structor, is the author of a complete pros- 
pectus of experience-laden advice on the 


shooting of interiors and exteriors. He 
wrote his paper at my suggestion just be- 
fore leaving to serve as a photographer for 
Uncle Sam (U. 8. Navy). It’s a masterful 
piece of writing with instructions outlined 
with all the finesse of a trained specialist 
and augmented with diagrams. 

His paper on this fascinating subject 


covers 24 pages, embracing the requirements 


of good architectural photography, prob- 
lems of gradation, what cameras and lens 
are needed, the gentle art of swinging your 


camera for angles, filters, films, 
of lighting, tricks of shooting 
other valuable hints. Free 
so send your request 
coupon below.) 


Watch next month’s column, 
on Fundamentals.” 


problems 
at night and 
edition is limited, 
immediately. (Use 


“Trevelyan 


H. P. Srpet, 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Send me a free copy of John Nichols’ 24- 
page “Hints on Architectural Photogra- 
phy.’ 
Be 6 re ee Pe ee 
errr errr re P1 
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Notes on the Salon S§. 


PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


John D. Tucker, 
fine photograph with a 34x44 Speed 
Graphic and Zeiss Tessar lens. Exposure 
was 1/100 second at f 8 on Eastman Super 
Panchro-Press film. A _ staff photographer 
for the Saginaw News, Tucker was assigned 
to cover a Santa Claus parade in Saginaw, 
where he made this picture of the children 
to portray the idea of Christmas. The photo- 
graph was a prize-winner in the 1941 PopP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest, 


Saginaw, Mich., took this 


PAGE 39—ONE FOR THE AXIS 


This excellent picture of a grenadier was 
taken by Alfred T. Palmer at an Army 
training camp. It is one of many which he 
has made for the Office of War Information. 


PAGE 40—MAIL 


No technical data are are available for the 
yictures by Pt. John W. Maxwell and the 
- S. Army Signal Corps. 


PAGE 4I—CHRISTMAS 


This picture was made at an Army camp 
last Christmas by a U. S. Army Signal 
Corps photographer. No technical data are 
available. 

Americo Grasso photographed these_busy 
Christmas shoppers on State Street, Chica- 
go. He used a 9x12 cm Welta camera and 
514” Schneider Xenar f 3.5 lens. The snow 
in the air and on the ground aided exposure 
it reflected light. No tripod was avail- 
». so the shot had to be made with the 
camera hand held. Exposure was 1/10 sec- 
ond at f 5.6 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 


PAGE 42—NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE 


Rolf Tietgens made this advertising illustra- 
tion for Paul Flato, New York jewelry de- 
signer. He used a 9x12 em Linhoff Technika 
and Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The hand, 
adorned by a beautiful diamond bracelet 
and covered with a black veil, was placed on 
a piece of plate glass. A floodlight beneath 
the glass illuminated the setup from below, 
and several shaving mirrors were used to 
reflect this light onto the bracelet from 
above. — was 2 seconds at f 32 on 
Eastman Panatomic-X film. The top pic- 
ture, a negative, was printed from a trans- 
parent seallive made from the original film 
negative. 


PAGE 43—TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The photograph by William J. McCune was 
taken on a day in February when the tem- 
perature was 14 degrees below zero. In 
order to get a high viewpoint he climbed on 
top of his car to make the shot. McCune 
used a 24%44x3%4, Model B Graflex camera and 
5” Tessar f 4.5 lens fitted with a Wratten 
K2 (medium yellow) filter. The exposure 
was 1/30 second at f 11 on Eastman Super 
Sensitive Panchromatic film. The picture 
was a prize-winner in the 1941 PoPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest. 

Ralph S. Krouse made this picture 
window on the 11th floor of an office build- 
ing early one winter evening. He used a 
2x41 1A Autographic Kodak and 4%” 
rapid rectilinear lens. The exposure was 8 
minutes at U. S. 8 (about f 11) on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. This photograph was 


from a 


also a winner in the 1941 Pop PHoTo Pic- 
ture Contest. 

PAGES 44-47—PRESS SALON 
These excellent pictures are from the First 


Annual Photo Exhibit of the Chicago Press 
Photographers Association, recently ex- 
hibited in Chicago. 

“Suburban Fire.” Russell B. Daley, staff 
photographer for the Chicago Daily Times, 
made this picture at Evanston, Il, early 
one morning during a sub-zero spell. He 
used a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 5%” Zeiss 
Tessar lens. The exposure was daylight- 
flash, 1/50 second at f 8 on Eastman Super 
Panchro-Press film. 

tainy Day In The Loop.” 
John W. Steger, Chicago Tribune camera- 
man, was made with a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
and 5” Kodak Ektar f 4.7 lens. The picture 


This shot by 
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was taken at State and Lake Sts., looking 
south on State. The exposure was 1/10 sec- 
ond at f 5.6 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 
“Jitterbugs.” Mel Larson, photographer 
for the Chicago Daily Times, Geak this pic- 
ture during a benefit performance at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. The couple 
are dancers with Jimmy Dorsey’s orchestra. 
Larson made the photograph by synchron- 


ized flash, 1/400 second at f 8 on Agfa 
Superplenachrome Press film, using one 
flashbulb. 

“Across The Court.” This photograph 


by Doris Wallace of the Chicago Sun staff 
was made in her studio. She used a 4x5 
Deardorff view camera and 84” Goerz 
Dagor f 6.3 lens. The model was lighted 
with incandescent fioods and spots, and the 
exposure was % second at f 16 on East- 
man Super Panchro-Press Type B film. 

“Italian Court.” This fine winter scene 
was made by Edward B. McGill, Chicago 
Tribune staff photographer, after a heavy 
snowstorm. He used a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
and 5%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The ex- 
posure was 1/25 second at f 8 on Gevaert 
panchromatic plate. 

“Natchez Landing.” John D. Collins, 
cameraman for Wide World Photos, made 
this picture at Natchez, Miss. He used a 
4x5 Speed Graphic and 13.5 em Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5: lens. The picture was taken at dusk, 
and the exposure was 3 seconds at f 8 on 
Eastman Super Panchro-Press film. 

“On The Rope.”’ This photograph by Swain 
Scalf, Chicago Tribune staffer, was made at 
Ringling Brother’s Circus. He used a 5x7 
Speed Graphic and 6%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 
lens. This is a Speedlite picture, made with 
Edgerton Speed Lamps. The exposure was 
1/30,000 second at f 8 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. 


“Ol’ Dobbin.” William C. Loewe, also on 

the staff of the Chicago Tribune, made this 

shot with a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 5%” 

Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The exposure was 

— second at f 11 on Agfa panchromatic 
lm. 


PAGE 48—IMITATORS 


Murray L. Markowitz took this picture 
with a 24%x2% Rolleifiex and 7.5 em Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 lens. The exposure was 1/250 
second at f 8 on Eastman Plus-X film. He 
was about to make a picture of his wife, 
when their young daughter, Ruth, made her 
appearance and exclaimed, “Me, too!” This 
gave Markowitz the idea for the photograph. 

The photograph by Homer B. Collins was 
taken with a 34x44 Speed Graphic and 
127 mm Kodak Ektar f 4.7 lens. Exposure 
was by synchronized flash, 1/100 second at 

22 on Eastman Super-XX film. 


PAGE 49—STATUES 


The two photographs by Martin Polk were 
made with a 2% ry % Rolleiflex and 7.5 cm 
Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens, on Agfa Superpan 
Supreme film. Gargoyle 8 was taken on the 
campus of the College of the City of New 
York, and the exposure was 1/100 second at 

22. Britain Roars was made at the New 
York World’s Fair, the exposure being 1/100 
second at f 16 


PAGE 50—SHOWER PATTERN 


The picture by A. Eriss, New York City, 
was taken with a 2%4x2%4 Rolleiflex and 
7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. Exposure was 
by synchronized flash, 1/50 second at f 22 
on Eastman Super-XX film. 








THE JANUARY COVER 


The illustration for this month's cover was 
reproduced from a 4x5 Kodachrome trans- 
parency made by Emerson Hall, Los An- 
sm Calif., photographer. He used a 4x5 
peed Graphic camera and 7” Bausch & 
Lomb Protar f 7 lens. The model is Baby 
Diane Everest. 


Hall made the exposure on Type B Pro- 
fessional Kodachrome sheet film by open 
flash at f 9, with three G-E No. 21 Synchro- 
Press lamps on extensions, using-a Wratten 
2A filter as recommended when shooting 
with flash on this particular film. 
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Popular Photography's 
Fourth Traveling Salon 
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HE Fourth Annual traveling exhibit, 

comprised of prize-winning pictures 
from the 1942 PopuLar PHotocraPnHy Pic- 
ture Contest, is now on tour. It provides 
photographers throughout the nation with 
the opportunity of viewing the recent 
contest winners at first hand. 

As in the past, the traveling salon will 
be exhibited at camera clubs, public li- 
braries, department stores, Army and 
Navy posts, and galleries in every section 
of the country. Check this column in 
forthcoming issues of PopuLar PHorToc- 
RAPHY to find out when the exhibit will 
visit your locality and plan now to see it. 
The following dates and places have al- 
ready been scheduled: 


Albany, N. Y., Albany Camera Club, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 14. 

Atlanta, Georgia, Davison-Paxon Company, 
January 11 to January 25. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Kern County Free Li- 
brary, November 30 to December 14. 

Boston, Mass., Jordan Marsh Company, 
January 11 to January 25. 

Buffalo, N. Y., J. N. Adam & Co., 
1 to February 15. 

Canton, Ohio, The 
to March 15. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary, February 1 to February 15. 

Chicago, Ill., Marshall Field & Company, 
January 11 to January 25. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library of Cincin- 
nati, November 30 to December 14. 

Cleveland, Ohio, The Higbee Company, Jan- 
uary 11 to January 25. 

Denver, Colorado, The Public Library, Feb- 


February 


Camera Shop, March 1 


ruary 1 to February 15. 
Evansville, Indiana, Public Library, Janu- 
ary 11 to January 25. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, Miller & Paine, March 1 
to March 15. 

Louisville, Kentucky, Louisville Free 
Library, December 21 to January 4. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Milwaukee Boston 
Store, Inc., December 21 to January 4. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, 
November 30 to December 14. 

Nashville, Tenn., The Nashville Public Li- 
brary, November 30 to December 14. 

Oakland, Calif., The H. C. Capwell, January 
11 to January 25. 

Omaha, Neb., Omaha 
21 to July 5. 

Riverside, Calif., March Field Service Club, 
December 21 to January 4. 

St. Louis, Mo., Famous-Barr Company, Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 15. 

Springfield, Mass., Springfield Photographic 
Society, March 1 to March 15. 

Toledo, Ohio, Toledo Public Library, Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 15. 

Washington, D. C., 
May 1 to May 30. 

Waterbury, Conn., Silas 
March 1 to March 15. 


Public 


Public Library, June 


Smithsonian Institution, 


Bronson Library, 


Second Exhibit Showing 


The Second Annual Traveling Exhibit, 
made up of prints from the 1940 con- 
test is still being shown. Camera fans 
throughout the country have given en- 
thusiastic reception to this salon composed 
of 100 excellent black-and-white prints 
and four color prints which were among 
the prize-winners two years ago. If you 
have not already seen this salon, here is 
a good opportunity to catch up. The salon 
is scheduled as follows: 

Fort Bragg, N. C., December 1 to January 
o. 
London, Canada, London Camera Club, Jan- 

uary 4 to January 18. 

Quincy, Lil, Photographic Society of Quincy, 

December 1-15. 

Riverside, Calif., March Field Service Club, 

November 27 to December 18. 

San Antonio, Texas, Joske Bros. Co., Jan- 

uary 11-25. 

Strafford, Mo., The Heart of the Ozarks 

Camera Club, December 21 to January 24. 
Syracuse, N. Y., The Syracuse Camera Club, 

The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, De- 

cember 1-15. 

Tampa, F'la., Dixie Camera Club, 


January 
22 to February 5. 
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1. Success Story typical of many graduates of 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY is 
the case of spirited, mountain-climbing, 
camera-toting GEORGIA ENGELHARD. Miss 
Engelhard has gone places in photography 
in a_ short graduation. An 


associate of crack photographer, John Mills, 


period since 
Jr., her photographs are used by top flight 
ad agencies for national advertisers (pholo 
right for Plymouth Rope). Individual coach- 


ing by VICTOR KEPPLER, JOHN HUTCHINS, 
HELENE SANDERS, ROY PINNEY and others 
of the school’s brilliant faculty makes 


student progress swift, ofttimes brilliant. 





2. Assigned to New York, wRS. DEE BREDIN, 
one-time NBC Batavia representative, lec- 
turer, writer and camera fan with photo- 
graphs in National Geographic and other 
magazines to her credit, is studying ad- 
vanced technique in her off-duty hours from 
service as a photographer for the U.S. 
Dept. The absence of 
makes it possible to fit studies, either day 
or evening, to individual 


Treasury 


classes 
requirements. 


4. From Far and Near, the School 
attracts students. Current stu- 
dent, MARCOS CHARMUDES, from 
faroff Chile, has earned many 
times the cost of the School’s 
modest tuition fees, photo- 
graphing visiting dignitaries 
from our good neighbor na- 
tions. Charmudes is good; 
getting better quickly under 
expert guidance. 





to Success in Photography 


i 

' id 

This book has helped shape the destinies of | 
many a now successful photographer. It may = 


help you make a decision that may lead to large 
earnings and signal achievements in photog- 
raphy. A costly book, published at great ex- 
pense to THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
it is offered free without obligation. 





he First Step 








3. Ski-Instructor Turned Photographer 
is student LOUIS HECHENBERGER. 
His photographs (see above) are 
excellent by professional stan- 
dards and provide graphic evi- 
dence of what a few months of 
study at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY can do for students 
with a genuine interest in pho- 
tography. For young hopeful 
Hechenberger, for others of the 
School's record crop of students, 
photography offers greater op- 
portunities in civilian, industrial, 
military or professional photog- 
raphy now. 


5. Most Modern Studio in the U.S.A. is this 
new 2500 sq. ft. double stage studio (one 
of many). For other views, details of 
courses, send for free 60 page book. 
Write H. P. Sidel, Director — Dept. P 1 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 Fast 57th St. New York City 
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WHO’S WHO 


about Photography 
and Photographers 





Conducted by 
H. P. SIDEL, director 
of THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ War Effort 


40% of the recent male graduates of The 
School of Modern Photography are in the 
armed forces as military photographers. 
20% of recent women graduates are doing 
photoer: iphy in essential war industries and 
another 15% in U. 8S. Civil Service 
rapny linked with war effort. The 
is contributing the services of its 
and its facilities without charge 
A.W.V.S. photographers. 


@ Have You Heard Dept. 

Georgia Engel- 
hard, .eviewed on 
opposite page, was 
practically reared 
in photographie 
hypo, for her uncle 
and inspirer is none 
other than venera- 
ble, precedent-set- 
ting father of mod- 
ern photography, 
Alfred Stieglitz. 

The Ss c h 00 ] 
Modern Photog- 
raphy has added a motion picture course to 
fill the urgent need made necessary by the 
vast increase in educational, industrial and 
military training films. 16mm and 35mm, 
also color. Pre-requisite for course, the 
School’s commercial photography course or 
equivalent experience. 


@ Help Wanted 
For the first time 
bureau at The 





photog- 
School 
faculty 
to 


train 






— 


of 


Stieglitz by Engelhard 


the student placement 
School of Modern Photogra- 


phy is flying the SOS flag. There are more 
requests for graduate students for profes- 
sional work than eligible graduates. To 
many a habitual request for a male gradu- 
ate, the answer is a female graduate. Alert 
to their new-found opportunity the members 
of the lens sorority are taking advantage of 
their new place in the photographic sun. 


e 
@ Bread Winners 
Currently at the School for advanced 
training, 3 wives from 3 different states are 
studying to take over the photography busi- 
husbands called to the colors. 


ness of 
@ Architectural 
Photography—Free 


No less an authority than John Nichols, 
former School of Modern Photography in- 
structor, is the author of a complete pros- 
pectus of experience-laden advice on the 
shooting of interiors and _ exteriors. He 
wrote his paper at my suggestion just be- 
fore leaving to serve as a photographer for 
Uncle Sam (U. 8S. Navy). It’s a masterful 
piece of writing with instructions outlined 


with all the finesse of a trained specialist 
and augmented with diagrams. 


His paper on this fascinating 
covers 24 pages, embracing the 
of good architectural 
lems of gradation, what cameras and lens 
are needed, the gentle art of swinging your 
camera for angles, filters, films, problems 
of lighting, tricks of shooting at night and 
other valuable hints. Free edition is limited, 


subject 
requirements 
photography, prob- 


so send your request immediately. (Use 
coupon below.) 
Watch next month’s column, “Trevelyan 


on Fundamentals. 


H. P. Sipe, 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Send me a free copy of John Nichols’ 24- 
page “Hints on Architectural Photogra- 
phy.” 
ye ae: Se Pan a ee . 
GUE 60:640646244K008.0480 50k R ee Pl 











POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Notes on the Salon § 


PAGE 19—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


John D. Tucker, Saginaw, Mich., took this 
fine photograph with a 3%x4% Speed 
Graphie and Zeiss Tessar lens. Exposure 


was 1/100 second at f 8 on Eastman Super 
Panchro-Press film. A staff photographer 
for the Saginaw News, Tucker was assigned 
to cover a Santa Claus parade in Saginaw, 
where he made this picture of the children 
to portray the idea of Christmas. The photo- 
graph was a prize-winner in the 1941 PopP- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY Picture Contest, 


PAGE 39—ONE FOR THE AXIS 


This excellent picture 
taken by Alfred T. Palmer at an Army 
training camp. It is one of many which he 
has made for the Office of War Information. 


of a grenadier was 


PAGE 40—MAIL 


No technical data are are available for the 
ictures by Pt. John W. Maxwell and the 
. S. Army Signal Corps. 


PAGE 4I—CHRISTMAS 


This picture was made at an Army camp 
last Christmas by a U. S. Army Signal 
Corps photographer. No technical ‘data are 
available. 

Americo Grasso photographed these busy 
Christmas shoppers on State Street, Chica- 
go. He used a 9x12 cm Welta camera and 
51%” Schneider Xenar f 3.5 lens. The snow 
in the air and on the ground aided exposure 
as it reflected light. No tripod was avail- 
able, so the shot had to be made with the 
camera hand held. Exposure was 1/10 sec- 
ond at f 5.6 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 


PAGE 42—NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE 


Rolf Tietgens made this advertising illustra- 
tion for Paul Flato, New York jewelry de- 


signer. He used a 9x12 cm Linhoff Technika 
and Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The hand, 
adorned by a beautiful diamond bracelet 


and covered with a black veil, was placed on 
a piece of plate glass. A floodlight beneath 
the glass illuminated the setup from below, 
and several shaving mirrors were used to 


reflect this light onto the bracelet from 
above. Exposure was 2 seconds at f 32 on 
Eastman Panatomic-X film. The top pic- 
ture, a negative, was printed from a trans- 


parent positive made from the 


negative. 


original film 


PAGE 43—-TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The photograph by William J. McCune was 
taken on a day in February when the tem- 
perature was 14 degrees below zero. In 
order to get a high viewpoint he climbed on 
top of his car to make the shot. McCune 
used a 24x31, Model B Graflex camera and 
5” Tessar f 4.5 lens fitted with a Wratten 
K2 (medium yellow) filter. The exposure 


was 1/30 second at f 11 on Eastman Super 
Sensitive Panchromatic film. The picture 
was a prize-winner in the 1941 PoPULAR 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Ralph S. 
window on the 


Picture Contest. 

Krouse made this picture from a 
11th floor of an office build- 
ing early one winter evening. He used a 
2144x4% 1A Autographic Kodak and 4%” 
rapid rectilinear lens. The exposure was 8 
minutes at U. S. 8 (about f 11) on Agfa 
Superpan Press film. This photograph was 
also a winner in the 1941 Pop PHOTO Pic- 
ture Contest. 


PAGES 44-47—PRESS SALON 


These excellent pictures are from the First 
Annual Photo Exhibit of the Chicago Press 


Photographers Association, recently ex- 
hibited in Chicago. 
“Suburban Fire.” Russell B. Daley, staff 


photographer for the Chicago Daily Times, 
made this picture at Evanston, Ill, early 
one morning during a sub-zero spell. He 
used a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 54” Zeiss 
Tessar lens. The exposure was daylight- 
flash, 1/50 second at f 8 on Eastman Super 
Panchro-Press film. 

“Rainy Day In The Loop.” This shot by 
John W. Steger, Chicago Tribune camera- 
man, was made with a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
and 5” Kodak Ektar f 4.7 lens. The picture 
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was taken at State and Lake Sts., looking 
south on State. The exposure was 1/10 sec- 
ond at f 5.6 on Agfa Superpan Press film. 
“Jitterbugs.”” Mel Larson, photographer 
for the Chicago Daily Times, took this pic- 
ture during a benefit performance at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. The couple 
are dancers with Jimmy Dorsey’s orchestra. 
Larson made the photograph by synchron- 
ized flash, 1/400 second at f 8 on Agfa 


Superplenachrome Press film, using one 
flashbulb. 

“Across The Court.” This photograph 
by Doris Wallace of the Chicago Sun staff 


was made in her studio. 
Deardorff view camera and 84” Goerz 
Dagor f 6.3 lens. The model was lighted 
with incandescent floods and spots, and the 
exposure was % second at f 16 on East- 
man Super Panchro-Press Type B film. 

‘Italian Court.” This fine winter scene 
was made by Edward B. McGill, Chicago 
Tribune staff photographer, after a heavy 
snowstorm. He used a 4x5 Speed Graphic 
and 5%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The ex- 
posure was 1/25 second at f 8 on Gevaert 
panchromatic plate. 

“Natchez Landing.” John D. Collins, 
cameraman for Wide World Photos, made 
this picture at Natchez, Miss. He used a 
4x5 Speed Graphic and 13.5 em Zeiss Tessar 
f 4.5 lens. The picture was taken at dusk, 
and the exposure was 3 seconds at f 8 on 
Eastman Super Panchro-Press film. 

“On The Rope.”’ This photograph by Swain 
Scalf, Chicago Tribune staffer, was made at 


She used a 4x5 


Ringling Brother’s Circus. He used a 5x7 
Speed Graphic and 6%” Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 
lens. This is a Spee .dlite picture, made with 


Edgerton Speed Lamps. The exposure was 
1/30,000 second at f 8 on Agfa Superpan 
Press film. 

“Ol’ Dobbin.” William C. Loewe, 
the staff of the Chicago Tribune, made this 
shot with a 4x5 Speed Graphic and 5%” 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens. The exposure was 
— second at f 11 on Agfa panchromatic 

lm. 


also on 


PAGE 48—IMITATORS 


Murray L. Markowitz took this picture 
with a 2% 4x2% Rolleiflex and 7.5 cm Zeiss 
Tessar f 3.5 lens. The exposure was 1/250 
second at f 8 on Eastman Plus-X film. He 
was about to make a picture of his wife, 
when their young daughter, Ruth, made her 
appearance and exclaimed, “Me, too!” This 
gave Markowitz the idea for the photograph. 

The photograph by Homer B. Collins was 
taken with a 34x4% Speed Graphic and 
127 mm Kodak Ektar f 4.7 lens. Exposure 
was by synchronized flash, 1/100 second at 
f 22 on Eastman Super-XX film. 


PAGE 49—STATUES 


The two photographs by Martin Polk were 
made with a 24x24 Rolleiflex and 7.5 cm 
Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens, on Agfa Superpan 
Supreme film. Gargoyles was taken on the 
campus of the College of the City of New 
York, and the exposure was 1/100 second at 
f 22. Britain Roars was made at the New 
York World’s Fair, the exposure being 1/100 
second at f 16 


PAGE 50—SHOWER PATTERN 


The picture by A. Eriss, 
was taken with a 24x2% 
7.5 cm Zeiss Tessar f 3.5 lens. 
by synchronized flash, 1/50 
on Eastman Super-XX film. 


New York City, 
Rolleiflex and 
Exposure was 
second at f 22 





THE JANUARY COVER 


The illustration for this month's cover was 
reproduced from a 4x5 Kodachrome trans- 
parency made by Emerson Hall, Los An- 
gon, Se Calif., pee meg He used a 4x5 
peed Graph ic camera and 7” Bausch & 
Lomb Protar f 7 lens. The model is Baby 
Diane Everest. 


Hall made the exposure on Type B Pro- 
fessional Kodachrome sheet film by open 
flash at f 9, with three G-E No. 21 Synchro- 
Press lamps on extensions, using-a Wratten 
2A filter as recommended when shooting 
with flash on this particular film. 
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Popular Photography's 
Fourth Traveling Salon 
HE Fourth Annual traveling exhibit, 
comprised of prize-winning pictures 
from the 1942 PopuLtar PHotocrapuy Pic- 
ture Contest, is now on tour. It provides 
photographers throughout the nation with 
the opportunity of viewing the recent 
contest winners at first hand. 

As in the past, the traveling salon will 
be exhibited at camera clubs, public li- 
braries, department stores, Army and 
Navy posts, and galleries in every section 
of the country. Check this column in 
forthcoming issues of PopuLtar PHorToc- 
RAPHY to find out when the exhibit will 
visit your locality and plan now to see it. 
The following dates and places have al- 
ready been scheduled: 


Albany, N. Y., Albany Camera Club, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 14. 

Atlanta, Georgia, Davison-Paxon Company, 
January 11 to January 25. 

Bakersfield, Calif., Kern County Free Li- 
brary, November 30 to December 14 

Boston, Mass., Jordan Marsh Company, 
January 11 to January 25. 

Buffalo, N. Y., J. N. Adam & Co., February 
1 to February 15. 

Canton, Ohio, The Camera Shop, March 1 
to March 15. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Chattanooga Public Li- 
brary, February 1 to February 15. 

Chicago, Ill, Marshall Field & Company, 
January 11 to January 25. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library of Cincin- 
nati, November 30 to December 14 

Cleveland, Ohio, The Higbee Company, Jan- 
uary 11 to January 25. 

Denver, Colorado, The Public Library, Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 15. 

Evansville, Indiana, Public Library, Janu- 
ary 11 to January 25. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, Miller & Paine, March 1 
to March 15. 

Louisville, Kentucky, Louisville Free Public 
Library, December 21 to January 4. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Milwaukee Boston 
Store, Inc., December 21 to January 4. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Y.M.C.A. Camera Club, 
November 30 to December 14. 

Nashville, Tenn., The Nashville Public Li- 
brary, November 30 to December 14. 

Oakland, Calif., The H. C. Capwell, January 
11 to January 25. 

Omaha, Neb., Omaha Public Library, June 
21 to July 5. 

Riverside, Calif., March Field Service Club, 
December 21 to January 4. 

St. Louis, Mo., Famous-Barr Company, Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 15. 

Springfield, Mass., Springfield Photographic 
Society, March 1 to March 15. 

Toledo, Ohio, Toledo Public Library, Feb- 
ruary 1 to February 15. 

Washington, D. C., Smithsonian Institution, 
May 1 to May 30. 

Waterbury, Conn., Silas Bronson Library, 
March 1 to March 15. 


Second Exhibit Showing 


The Second Annual Traveling Exhibit, 
made up of prints from the 1940 con- 
test is still being shown. Camera fans 
throughout the country have given en- 
thusiastic reception to this salon composed 
of 100 excellent black-and-white prints 
and four color prints which were among 
the prize-winners two years ago. If you 
have not already seen this salon, here is 
a good opportunity to catch up. The salon 
is scheduled as follows: 
~~ Bragg, N. C., December 1 to January 


London, Canada, London Camera Club, Jan- 
uary 4 to January 18. 

Quincy, LIL, Photographic Society of Quincy, 
December 1-15. 

Riverside, Calif., March Field Service Club, 
November 27 to December 18. 

San Antonio, Texas, Joske Bros. Co., Jan- 
uary 11-25. 

Strafford, Mo., The Heart of the Ozarks 
Camera Club, December 21 to January 24. 

Syracuse, N. Y., The Syracuse Camera Club, 
The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, De- 
cember 1-15. 

Tampa, Fla., Dixie Camera Club, January 
22 to February 5. 
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1. Success Story typical of many graduates of 
THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY is 
the case of spirited, mountain-climbing, 
camera-toting GEORGIA ENGELHARD. Miss 
Engelhard has gone places in photography 
in a short period since graduation. An 
associate of crack photographer, John Mills, 
Jr., her photographs are used by top flight 
ad agencies for national advertisers (photo 
right for Plymouth Rope). Individual coach- 
ing by VICTOR KEPPLER, JOHN HUTCHINS, 
HELENE SANDERS, ROY PINNEY and others 
faculty makes 
student progress swift, ofttimes brilliant. 


of the school’s _ brilliant 





2. Assigned to New York, MRS. DEE BREDIN, 
one-time NBC Batavia representative, lec- 
turer, writer and_camera fan with photo- 
graphs in National Geographic and other 
magazines to her credit, is studying ad- 
vanced technique in her off-duty hours from 
service as a photographer for the U.S. 
Treasury Dept. The absence of classes 
makes it possible to fit studies, either day 
or evening, to individual requirements. 
4. From Far and Near, the School 
attracts students. Current stu- 
dent, MARCOS CHARMUDES, from 
faroff Chile, has earned many 
times the cost of the School’s 
modest tuition fees, photo- 
graphing visiting dignitaries 
from our good neighbor na- 
tions. Charmudes is good; 
getting better quickly under 
expert guidance. 








This Book—the First Step 


to Success in Photography 


This book has helped shape the destinies of 
many a now successful photographer. It may 
help you make a decision that may lead to large 
earnings and signal achievements in photog- 
raphy. A costly book, published at great ex- 
pense to THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
it is offered free without obligation. 
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3. Ski-Instructor Turned Photographer 
is student LOUIS HECHENBERGER. 
His photographs (see above) are 
excellent by professional stan- 
dards and provide graphic evi- 
dence of what a few months of 
study at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY can do for students 
with a genuine interest in pho- 
tography. For young hopeful 
Hechenberger, for others of the 
School’s record crop of students, 
photography offers greater op- 
portunities in civilian, industrial, 
military or professional photog- 
raphy now. 


5. Most Modern Studio in the U.S.A. is this 
new 2500 sq. ft. double stage studio (one 
of many). For other views, details of 
courses, send for free 60 page book. 
Write H. P. Sidel, Director — Dept. P 1 


THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
136 Fast 57th St. New York City 
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THE 
MOST 
FOR 
YOUR 
MOVIE 
MONEY! 


KIN-O-LUX 
MOVIE FILMS 


KIN-O-LUX GOLD SEAL 











KIN-O-LUX No. 3 







Indoor Only Indoor-Outdoor 
Weston 100: Weston 50: 
Scheiner 29° Tung .40 
(No Outdoor Scheiner 26°° 
Ratings) Tung .24 


KIN-O-LUX No. 2 KIN-O-LUX No. | 


Outdoor Outdoor 
Weston |2: Weston 8: 
Scheiner 20° Scheiner 18? 


Go to your dealer today. Ask for KIN-O-LUX 
FILMS in the size and footage you require. 
They are still available. If your dealer cannot 
supply you (the demand grows greater every 


day) go to another nearby dealer or write 
directly to us. 
KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


Dept..p1 ° 105 W.40St. * NEW YORK CITY 














This Christmas Give 
OSWALD RABBIT 


Cartoon Home Movies 





Every film packed with 
laughs ideal HOME 
ENTERTAINMENT. G 
also those hilarious 
featuring The Three Mo 
keys, Mickey Mo 
Donald Duck, 
Also Aviation, Adventure 
Drama and Western 
HOME MOVIES 


See at Your Dealer's 
or Write for Complete 
New Lists to 


“OSWALD” 
HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES, Inc. 


the Rabbit 


6060 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 











16mm. CASTLE FILM 
at SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
LIMITED QUANTITY ON HAND 
Here is a real bargain on four Genuine Ilémm. 
Castle Film Subjects. All film guaranteed perfect. 


400 Ft.—News Parade ($8.75 reg. price) Now $3.29 
200 Ft.—Explosion of Zeppelin Hindenberg 
($5 


$5.50 ieg. price) Now 1.69 
200 Ft.—(Sound)—Coronation of Edward 
($9.75 reg. price) Now 2.49 
100 Ft.—Life of Edward ($2.75 reg. price). .Now .89 
Don’t Delay——but send your order today. 
SUPERIOR BULK FILM COMPANY 
Dept. B-14 Chicago, tl. 


188 W. Randelph St. 


@ LIBRARY ke kk 
M 


oO 
Vv 
! 
E 


TTARGEST SELECTION! LOWEST RATES! 
Anywhere in U. $. A. Film catalog FREE! 
| 8mm. | 16mm. |S. O. F. | 


U. S. Gov't Films (Membership FREE) 
State make, model of 


MOGULLS “rich 
ew » me U. 
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SPECIAL EFFECTS WITH AMMA ION 


by ORMAL I. 


TRAIGHT filming has its virtues, but 

a little touch like animation can add 
professional punch to your amateur mov- 
ies. Animation is not as difficult as you 
might think. You need not be a Disney 
cartoonist nor own a costly movie cam- 
era. In fact, even if your motion picture 
outfit is not equipped for making single 
frame exposures, by which means the 
effect of animation is created, a quick 
down-up of the camera release lever will 
often expose only two or three frames 
to give a similar result. 

The illusion of motion in drawings or 
inanimate objects is created by slightly 
changing the position of the character or 
object between exposures. The change 
in position may be made either by hand 
or by drawings, as in the case of cartoons 
where separate drawings are made for 
each fractional movement. 

Cut-outs and jointed figures are prob- 
ably the easiest to manipulate by hand. 
For example, suppose that you wished to 
show a figure walking. You would simply 
mount your camera on a firm tripod, ad- 
just the figure so it appeared to be stand- 
ing still and expose one or more frames, 
then move the figure’s leg a fraction of 
an inch and expose one or more frames, 
and keep repeating the process until the 
desired action is secured. 

The less you move the figure, the slower 
the action will be when projected on the 
screen. Action can be slowed also by 
exposing two to four frames instead of 
one for each single movement. For ex- 
ample, say that you wish to film a ballet 
dancer leaping into the air and you would 
like the leap to last two seconds. Your 
film runs through the camera at 16 frames 
per second. Consequently, 32 individual 
exposures would be needed to complete 
this brief bit of action, and the movements 
of the dancer must be timed and spaced 
accordingly to get the desired result. 


Animation is easy with cardboard cut-outs 
and jointed figures such as those below. 





SPRUNGMAN 


For a recent animation assignment, it 
was necessary to picture snow covering 
the Canadian prairie provinces. Then, the 
film was to show the snow receding with 
the spring, revealing full duck lakes and 
sloughs and green country. As time wears 
on, the lakes and streams were to be 
pictured shrinking and the sloughs be- 
ginning to dry up, the whole area finally 
becoming scorched as drought sets in. 

A green cut-out of the three prairie 
provinces was prepared, and lakes and 
streams in their shrunken stage were 
painted in. Powdered borax was used 
for the “snow,” and sprinkled through an 
ordinary salt shaker. 

The camera was placed on its tripod, 
shooting down vertically on the layout. 
The map was turned upside down. This 
was done to give reverse action, the whole 
sequence being shot backwards so that 
it would appear in correct sequence on 
the screen. Of course, the camera instead 
of the map could have been inverted, if 
desired, but this might have made shoot- 
ing a little more difficult. 

Type A Kodachrome was used in the 
camera. The floodlamps were adjusted 
to prevent glare, and a yellow filter 
placed over the lens. 

The first scene—in reverse—was a 
fadein on the map showing the shrunken 
sloughs and lakes. This scene faded out, 
and the camera was back-cranked for a 
dissolve. The yellow filter was removed, 
and the same scene faded in again, the 
camera motor being stopped when the 
fadein was completed. Water areas were 
then increased by animation simply by 


Powdered borax sprinkled over a map of 
Canada's prairie region “doubles” for snow, 
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enlarging each shoreline and exposing a 
few frames until the lakes had reached 
their high water mark. 

It was next required to show melting 
snow receding to the north and finally 
disappearing. This was done—again in 
reverse—by flipping a shaker containing 
borax powder over the top of the map, 
exposing a frame or two after each sprin- 
kle, until the entire map is covered. 

When the film was processed, the whole 
sequence was simply cut out, and re- 
versed end for end. When the sequence 
was projected, the snow scene appeared 
first. Magically, the snow began to “melt” 
in the south, receding to the north to 
reveal large bodies of water and swollen 
streams on the map itself. As summer 
wore on, the water diminished until heat 
caused drought. 

Animation is really as simple as all 
that. It will repay your effort many 
times by making your movies more in- 
teresting and unusual. Try it the next 
time you take movies and see. MALL wonder, 


indeed, why this 
particular Viewer has cap- 
tured the hearts of Koda- 

CAUCASIAN BARRIER. | reel 16 mm sound, $36. 


Available for rental. Bell & Howell Co., 1801 chrome fans from coast- 

Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. iy.” 
A film journey, beginning at Soviet Ar- to-coast. Not only is it a 

menia, south of the great Caucasian barrier 

that separates the continents of Europe and 401 ins 

Asia, and traveling northward ae the precision trument for 

Georgian Military Highway into the almost . . 

inacessible lands of the Khevsurs, remnant the purposes of viewing 

of the isolated Crusader bands. The walled ° o.° " 

towns of the south contrast strongly with slides critically, but it also 
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An impressive educational picture, photo- 

graphed and narrated by Carveth Wells, of has a handy compartment 
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FOOT FAULTS. | reel 16 mm wend, black and > 
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interesting film. Safety precautions are : 

stressed. The film was produced by the with them wherever they 
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The three-in-one viewer that’s taken the country by storm! 
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b itis a color-corrected 
illuminated viewer! 





















yy bit magnifies 35mm 
7 Kodachromes orBlack- 
and-White in 2” x 2” 
slide mounts, up to 3 
diameters 










dit has a magazine 
which holds 14 Koda- 
chromes safely and 
dust-free! 











GEMLITE POCKET 
MAGAZINE VIEWER 
is compact and sleek in ap- 
arance... made in a dull 
krinkle finish, it is 
priced at only $3.95 with 
bulb and batteries. 
go. It retains slide after NO MORE FOR THE DURATION WHEN LIMITED STOCK IS GONE 
MOTORS ON PARADE. | reel 16 mm sound, black Other Gem Viewers: 


and white $24. Available for rental. Bell & Howell | slide until the magazine is  Gemlite Slide-Thru vest Pocket Kodachrome Viewer, 
ee ng —— Ave., em Hh. 7 $1.75 (DeLuxe Chrome Model, $2.50) 

1e motorcycle squad o 1e police de- sets waa eo 
partment may be a speeder’s nightmare, but completely filled. Gemlite Mirolite Pocket Viewer Gift Box, $1.50. 
it is really a potent force in assuring high- 
way safety. Training methods, functions, 








and objectives of the motorcycle police are n the e $° - : 
clearly shown in this educational film made vor ore agen At Your Dealer’s, or Order Direct 
by the Los Angeles — Department. = tans © 
. ° graphic overe AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, Inc. 
SIGN FOR VICTORY. 2 reels 16 mm sound, =. pertielga vitw 
Available for —e. . Brandon Films, Inc. 1600 .oun view am 155 East 44th Street . - - New York, N. Y. 
Broadway, New York Cit 
This .. the drat ) film dealing oe West Coast Representative: Frank A. Emmet Co., 2707 W. Pico St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


with the courageous opposition movement 
of the — patriots of France against the 
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was made partially in that country, despite TODAY BUY MORE WAR BOND s “ BUY MORE WAR STAMP s 
the watchful eyes of the Gestapo, and 
completed in Great Britain. The “V” move- —— yey 
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pied territories and portent of the fate 4 
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COWHIDE 


4089 
-” 
Cordovan brown finest genuine Cowhide 
with brass finish zipper. Overall measure- 


—_ 


Retail Value $6.00 


ments 10°x3\4 x8”.Cameracompartment 
holds 9x12 or any smaller Camera and all 
essential accessories. Special zippered 
pocket for filters. Padded adjustable 
shoulder strap. A $6.00 verified value — 
Order PH9938—only $3.89 while they last. 

We pay highest cash prices for usable 
Camera equipment. Give us complete de- 
scription of what you have and we will 
send an immediate cash offer! 


% FREE Catalog of Photographic item bar- 
gains! Write Dept. 1A3 today for catalog 
C542—it will save you money! Write 
your nearest office now. 


LAFAYETTE CAMERA 
901 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
265 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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We have selected the 12 highs — qual- 
ity slides from our collec 1 as a 
SPECIAL XMAS PACKAGE. we. believe 
ese 12 slideg to be ; = st com- 
mercially obtainable. They represent 
ce from among usakie we 
side red. Offerings from count- 
tv anc ned amateurs as well as tho se 
rf me of merica’s foremost color 
phe ytorT aphers. have been examined In 
group are slides of Yellowstone 
y. yemite, Bryce Canyon, Lake Louise 
the New York and San Francisco Fairs 
Washington, D. C. Taking up a smali 
spa they make ideal gifts for men in 
service Your money re func led if not 
tisfied. Air mailed free ny point 
in the U. 8S. Price $6.00 Ask for our 
catalog listing hundreds of subjects. 
,eere A ELKTON, MARYLAND 











HUNDREDS OF 
Bargains Still Available 


Free illustrated eotaleg, crema 

with hundreds of bargains. Ty a 
thing photographio—etill and movie fina, 
lenses, equip d A Libe 
trade-in allowances. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. 10-day trial. Write for your FREE 
Copy—just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Since 1899 


Dept. A-17, 230 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tl. 











8mm. KODACHROME TRAVEL FILMS 16mm. 
WAIKIKI HULA GIRLS filmed in Hawaii in 
Superb Color. Sample and complete lists !0c 
coin. A 4 ft. 8mm or 5 ft. |6mm projection strip 
only $1.00. You will be delighted. Hundreds 
of movies for grown-ups; also children, color, 


black and white, silent or sound. Castle, Of- 
ficial, Hollywood Films. Latest releases. 
PARTY RECORDS—Something new in adult 


entertainment. 3c stamp brings catalogues. 


STUART BUSSEY CINE FILMS 
17 E. St. Joseph St. indianapolis, Ind. 
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Movie Closeups 
(Continued from page 51) 











lens is used to bring the subject into sharp 
focus. 

On many titlers, the distance between 
the supplementary lens and title card 


| frame is a fixed distance, usually 8 inches. 


Other titlers have a movable title card 
frame which can be used at various dis- 
tances ranging from 2 to 12 inches, and 
on larger titlers, up to 36 inches. 

When taking pictures of objects at a 
distance of 8 inches from the supplemen- 
tary lens, an 8-inch lens must be used 
to secure sharp focus. At 12 inches, a 
12-inch lens is needed. In other words, 
the distance from the supplementary lens 
to the subject must be equal to the focal 


| length of the supplementary lens used. 














These supplementary lenses are primarily 
manufactured as spectacle lenses, and in 
practically all cases are marked in diop- 
ters. One diopter is equal to approx- 
imately 40 inches, thus a one-diopter lens 
has a focal length of 40 inches. To con- 
vert diopters to focal length in inches, 
divide 40 by the diopters of the lens. A 
two-diopter lens has a foeal length of 20 
inches, and a five-diopter lens, 8 inches. 
These lenses are inexpensive, and are 
readily available from photographic deal- 
ers and titler manufacturers. They are 
supplied in the following focal lengths: 


POR. sins: ee 
ee ae 6.50 diopters 
EE nae 5.00 diopters 
SCOT 4.09 diopters 
re 3.25 diopters 
16-inch 2.50 diopters 
Rs iat cara 2.25 diopters 
OO ee 2.00 diopters 
MINS Se diath Ga ceees ts 1.65 diopters 
26-inch 1.50 diopters 
PENG cas Sada er oe 1.25 diopters 
MING 4%. «occ vious 1.00 diopters 


Supplementary lenses are accurate at 
their marked focal length when used 
with fixed-focus camera lenses, or focus- 
ing mount lenses set at infinity. If a cam- 
era lens with a focusing mount is used, it 
must be set at infinity to assure sharp 
focus.. For the photographer using a cam- 
era with a fixed-focus lens, the supple- 
mentary lenses open up an entirely new 
photographic field. They permit the pho- 
tography of subjects closer than the usual 
5 or 6 foot limit with fixed-focus camera 
lenses, used alone. 

At distances closer than 5 inches, it is 
necessary to use a combination of two 
auxiliary lenses. A simple formula for 
determining the focal length of any two- 
lens combination is as follows: Multiply 
the fécal length of the two lenses and di- 
vide the product by their total. As an 
example, the focal length of a 6 and 12 
inch lens combination is arrived at in the 


following manner: 6 times 12 equals 72; 
6 plus 12 equals 18; 72 divided by 18 
equals 4. Therefore, the focal length of 
the 6 and 12-inch lens combination is 4 
inches. By this simple method, it is pos- 
sible to create a combination of almost 
any desired focal length. 

Many titlers are so constructed that the 
lens holder will accommodate two spec- 
tacle lenses. On titlers not equipped to 
hold two lenses, the second one can be 
held in place by taping its edges to the 
one in the holder. 

In photographing objects at such close 
distances, it must be borne in mind that 
the depth of field is practically negligible. 
The subject must be kept as near to the 
exact focal plane as possible, to insure 
sharp pictures. At 8 inches, the depth 
of field will range from’ approximately 
34 inch on the camera side of the focal 
plane, to 1%4 inches on the infinity side. 
At closer distances, the depth of field de- 
creases to a point where at 3 and 4 
inches, the subject cannot extend over 
4 inch from the focal plane and remain 
in sharp focus. At 12, 16, and 20 inches, 
the depth of field increases considerably, 
thereby greatly minimizing the problem 
of fuzzy pictures. 

Another very important factor to be 
considered is the picture or field area 
actually taken in by the camera at vari- 
ous close distances. The following is the 
approximate field area covered by 8 mm 
and 16 mm cameras equipped with 1214 
mm and 25 mm lenses, their respective 
standard equipment. 


Distance from Picture or 
Supplementary Lens Field Area 
in-hes Wy" x We" 
4 inches...... 154g” x 1 3/16” 
5 inches “x IA" 
6 inches 294" x 134" 
8 inches 3'/g" x 234” 
i). REE Re oe eB 
St APPA 454" x 354” 
eee 6344" x 434," 
See 7'/g" x 534” 
EEE Ae se 
3 rere 91/2" x 7/9" 
DIES bocce ete’ 1036” x 734” 
OS Se ee 1234” x 91," 
NINE. sis sicancadaecw 16” x 12” 


The size of the subject will determine, 
to a large extent, the proper field area and 
distance at which the subject should be 
photographed to render a pleasing com- 
position. 

Jewelry, trinkets, art objects, and other 
inanimate picture subjects, can be pho- 
tographed against a colorful cardboard 
background. In the center of the card, 
a rectangle, slightly larger than the pre- 
determined field area, is drawn. The 
card is then inserted and centered in the 
title card holder. By keeping the sub- 
ject matter confined within the bound- 
aries of the field area rectangle, you may 
be assured of well centered pictures. 

When shooting bees, caterpillars, snails, 
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and other moving subjects, the field area 
rectangle can be cut out from the center 
of a card or piece of clear celluloid. The 
celluloid is preferable, as it allows the 
light to come through and will net cast 
a shadow on the subject. By holding the 
titler in the hands, you can follow the 
movement of the subject, at all times 
keeping it centered with the aid of the 
field area guide. 

With some subjects, such as bees and 
butterflies, it is difficult to get the titler 
closer than 3 or 4 inches from the insect 
without disturbing it. In such cases, it is 
advisable to use a supplementary lens 
which throws the focal plane beyond 
the title card holder. Then by shooting 
through the card holders, it is a simple 
matter to secure accurate centering of 
the subject. If the bee or butterfly is 
4 inches in back of the title card holder, 
and the holder is 8 inches from the aux- 
iliary lens, the total distance is 12 inches 
from subject to lens. This requires the 
use of a 12-inch supplementary lens. 

Flowers are more interesting in close- 
ups showing them singly, or in pairs, 
than in large bunches. Gorgeous shots 
are made by shooting from a low angle, 
with the blue sky as a background. Mag- 
nified screen images of colorful blossoms 
often appear far more beautiful than the 
real thing. 

Those who have never tried ultra close- 
up photography are missing one of the 
greatest thrills of movie photography. 
Next time you have 15 or 20 feet of film 
in your camera, take your titler out into 
the garden and shoot a few extreme 
closeups of flowers and insects. The re- 
sults will amaze you, particularly when 
you see how simple they are to accom- 
plish. Here is a new fascinating field for 
your movie camera—a field that provides 
unlimited subject matter at your very 
finger tips —™ 


Ties Through Car Window 


ITLES for home movies that incor- 

porate an actual part of the scene can 
be easily made by utilizing the door win- 
dow of a car. The titles can be written 
or printed on the glass with a china 
marking pencil. The door of the car is 
opened, and the camera, with its lens 
closed down as far as possible for depth, 
is set up to show the scene through the 
titled window. Action titles are made by 
raising the window while filming—An- 
drew M. Lavish, Washington, D. C. 








MOVIE MAKERS! 


CASH IN ON YOUR IDEAS 
. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay you from 
$3 to $5 for movie making ideas, hints, or 
kinks which you have worked out and found 
practical. We especially want ideas on pic- 
ture taking, editing, and projection. Descrip- 
tions of home-built gadgets are also wel- 
come. Contributions preferably should be 
illustrated with photographs or sketches. 
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Rewinds . . . lists at $21.50. Slicer alone, 
$10.95—Rewinds, $5.00 each. 


JUNIOR SPLICER & COMBINATION 


Combination includes Splicer, Rewinds, water 
container and cement. . 





- lists at 


$8.95 com- 


plete. Splicer alone, $3.95—Rewinds, $2.50 each. 


six, $3.25 


At All 
Dealers (f 








CRAIG FOTOFADE — makes 
smooth Fades and Wipes. . . 
' Complete kit, $1.75. 

CRAIG CINETINTS—six crys- 
tal-clear dyes. 55c each; kit of F 


Angeles * Seattle 
San Francisco 
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EDITING NEEDS 


CRAIG SENIOR SPLICER & COMBINATION 


Combination incorporates Sr. Splicer and 
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CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
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"PHONED IN APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 












JOHN G. MARSHALL, INC. 
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GIVE COLORS 


THIS 


@ The camera enthusiast on your list will get 
double pleasure from his prints when he brings 
them to life with Marshall’s colors 

@ Marshall's permanent photo-oils are pre- 
ferred by professionals for their transparent 
beauty by amateurs because they are so 
simple to use. No training necessary 

@® Two types—Regular and Extra Strong—fill 
every color need, including KHAKI for sol- 


Sets from $1.00. 
Write for literature 


diers’ uniforms Sold by 


leading dealers 









Dept. A, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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: HELP SOMEONE YOU KNOW! GIVE T0 THE USO! 
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|OUR STOCK IS STILL COMPLETE: 














Yours for the asking! Contains 

64 pages complete with illustra- 
tions and descriptions of immediately available 
cameras, equipment and materials, both new and 
used. In these days of shortages, you'll find the new 
Fotoshop Bulletin of great assistance in helping 
you to locate the equipment you are seeking. Write 
for it, today! 


CAMERAS & EQUIPMENT 


To keep our many patrons posted on current 
stock and prices, Fotoshop issues periodic Spe- 
cialized Listings on Cameras, Equipment and 
Accessories. These Listings will be mailed free 
on request. Write for one or as many you may 
be interested in receiving. Use this guide: 
L-1 Miniature Cameras L-13 Graflex and Graflex Type 
L-2 35mm. Cameras Cameras 
L-3 35mm. Cameras with L-14 Lenses 

Range Finder L-15 Movie Cameras 
L-4 Leica, cameras, accesso- L-16 Movie Projectors 

ries L-17 Slide Projectors and Ster 
L-5 Contax, cameras, acces eopticons 

sories L-18 Sound Projectors 
L-6 Single Lens Reflex L-19 Enlargers 

L 





L-7 Twin Lens Reflex 20 Exposure Meters 

L-8 % 120 and 120 L-21 Color Cameras 

L-9 Film Pack, 6x9 L-22 Stereo Cameras 

L-10 Film Pack, 9x12 L-23 View and Studio 

L-11 Speed Graphics Cameras 

L-12 116 and 616 cameras L-24 Misc. Dark Room Equip 
ment 


WE BUY As Weill As Sell! 


Now Is a good time to sell your camera pl Beene - cote 
ment. Present shortages make the value yee 

highest ever. Foteshop will pay TOP CASH ices! wnat" 4 

more, the money you oa jet will more than pay for new 

equipment when the w. . Let us know what you have for 

~ approximate appraisal or we will 

-& — shipping carton ... 

. for accurate ap- 

pratsal. Y Trede-ins also accepted. 




















18-L East 42nd St.,N. Y. C._ 





Branch: 130-L West 32nd Street___ 











At The Center Of 
; ae 


A distinctive hotel —in the heart of 


ppppppp>>pp yD 20 
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> 


New York's finest shopping district — 
near the best theatres and gayest 
night cubs. It offers an unusually 
central place to stay while in town 
Spacious rooms, superb service, quiet 
and refined atmosphere, and excel- 


lent cuisine, make for dignified living. 
A. S KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


Sth Ave. at 55th St. 





« New York City 


)} 
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(Continued from page 25) 











quarters from the side, not full face. 
Head-on portraits seldom are as pleasing 
as three-quarter shots. 

On the whole, the light green is the 
finest of all filters. It accomplishes all 
the others do, and more. It not only 


| washes out the background, when used 


with flash or reflectors, but renders it 
ineffective without bleaching the lips or 
showing too much of the reds. How often 
have you examined an otherwise nice pic- 
ture of a girl, only to ask, “who bleached 
her checks and lips?” Well, here you 
have a way to avoid such an unpleasant- 
ness. 

One of the commonest situations call- 
ing for the green filter is a scene in which 
you have a human figure in sunshine 
against a blue sky, with the usual poor 
background. You’re shooting from a low 
position to take advantage of perspective. 
You place your reflector or flash so as to 
dispel shadows. You open up to com- 
pensate for the filter. You shoot. And 
you get a lovely twilight effect, with the 
figure standing out brilliantly in the fore- 
ground. The accompanying action por- 
trait of Ann Gwynne is a typical exam- 
ple. 

In all this discussion I have omitted 
consideration of the diaphragm opening 
or exposure time to compensate for loss 
of light due to the filter, and purposely 
so. Stop and shutter speed vary with 
the filter and the film used. There are 
too many combinations to offer a rule- 
of-thumb guide. I can only say, consult 
your film and filter guide, and act ac- 
cordingly. Remember, though, that filters 
are intended to improve pictures, not to 
make them. Ask yourself, “Will a filter 
improve this picture?” If the answer is 
yes, dig into your bag for the one cir- 
cumstances seem to call for, and try it. 

The sky becomes a prop, and not sim- 
ply a void into which you may shoot, 
when filters are employed. With them, 


| the sky becomes a part of the picture 


that can be lightened or darkened to get 
the effect you want. Too many amateurs, 
heeding the adage, “stop down for depth,” 
follow the rule literally. They stop to 
f 32 and snap the picture at 1/25 second 
Everything 1 sharp. 


The subject, perhaps 15 feet distant, 


| blends into the trees, the poles, and the 


| wires. 


The picture is a mess. How much 


| better it is to place the subject about 
eight feet distant, open the lens up wider 





with a filter, snap a light on the shady 
side, and bring her out like a diamond 
in a fine mounting! 

I prefer synchronized flash to soften the 
shadows, not because it turns out a bet- 
ter picture, but because you can shoot 
faster with it under certain conditions. 
The reflector, on the other hand, costs less 
and will give years of service. Whether 
you adopt a gold or silver reflector de- 
pends largely upon the results desired. 
Either aluminum or silver will kick back 
a clear, white light. A gold reflector has 
the desirable property of returning a 
warm light, rendering on the negative 
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an effect much like that obtained with 
a yellow filter. For extreme softness, you 
can employ a flat_matte-white paint with 
which to coat the reflector. 

For all-around photography, I like a 
reflector about three feet square. This 
area is adequate for all shots from close- 
ups to full length portraits. Making the 
reflector is simplicity itself. Take two 
pieces of plywood, each measuring 18x36 
inches, hinge them together, apply gold 
or silver paint, and there you have it. 
Formerly I would have recommended tin 
or silver foil, but those materials are now 
needed for war. To carry the reflector, 
nail two short pieces of rope or leather 
to the edges. 

Most of your pictures will be cross- 
lighted, with the sun serving as the main 
light. To soften the shadows and iron out 
the wrinkles on the shady side, hold the 
reflector about head height, or slightly 
above, and cast the light back down from 
anangle. The point is, since natural light- 
ing descends from above, artificial or re- 
flected light likewise should come from 
above. There are exceptions, of course, 
when you will want special effects. I 
am not speaking of these effects here. 

Just a word about three types of light- 
ing—backlighting, crosslighting and rim- 
lighting. 

You really need two reflectors when 
dealing with backlighting. Place them 
exactly as you would two flashbulbs, one 
close in and the other at a somewhat 
greater distance. By this means, the sun- 
light will fall upon the hair and the sub- 
ject’s back, and the reflected light, strik- 
ing the figure with different intensities, 
will yield fine modeling. 

When shooting in crosslighting, you are 
dealing with the simplest of setups. The 
sun streams down from one side, and 
you place the reflector at an angle to 
soften the shadows on the opposite side. 
Exactly how far from the subject to 
place the reflector is a matter for ex- 
periment. If you wish to wash out all the 
shadows, come in very close. If you de- 
sire a fine mixture of shadow and light, 
move out. 

You get rimlighting when shooting dur- 
ing mid-day. The sun falls almost ver- 
tically upon the subject, producing heavy 
shadows in the eyes, under the nose, and 
around the neck. This is one case where 
two reflectors are particularly desirable. 
Shoot a strong beam against the face with 
one reflector, and soften the shadows on 
the opposite side with another. Place- 
ment again depends upon the effect de- 
sired, and to achieve pleasing pictures 
you should experiment a little. 

There’s another series of points to re- 
member, too, when photographing peo- 
ple, whether outdoors or in. Shoot down 
on a reclining figure, straight when sit- 
ting, up when standing. These points are 
shown in the accompanying pictures. In 
one you see Maria Montez reading, while 
partially reclined. In order to keep the 
proper perspective, we shoot down from 
a slight elevation. 

When it comes to taking a sitting pic- 
ture, it is better to place the camera at an 
elevation just below your hips. If lower, 
we would have an unsightly “leggy” shot, 
and if much higher, the legs would re- 
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cede out of proportion to their natural 
interest. Standing scenes are best made 
from about knee level. This tends to 
lengthen the figure and avoid distortion. 

It’s a good idea to take full-length shots 
from an angle of 45 degrees below the 
mid-line, or from about the knees as 
suggested. Depending upon the height of 
the subject, and the focal length of your 
lens, work at about five feet for a close- 
up, six to seven feet for a three-quarter 
view, and eight to ten feet for a full 
figure. 

Well, you say, these suggestions are all 
right, but how can I shoot the girl friend 
against the sky when ,our home is sur- 
rounded by trees? You'll ask that and 
some more questions. Here are some of 
my answers, predicated upon long ex- 
perience in photographing lovelies in ex- 
actly the same manner. 

If you have a wall available nearby, 
have your subject sit or stand on the 
ledge. The wall shouldn’t be more than 
five feet high, or you'll have to stand on 
a box. As a suggestion, have the girl 
stand, feet apart, hands on hips, turned 
45 degrees away from the camera. Don’t 
let her bay at the moon! Keep her face 
horizontal, not tilted upward, or you'll 
get an ugly picture of her neck. Try the 
same pose, with her hands clasped back 
of her head. 

Don’t let her eat a hearty lunch im- 
mediately before picture-taking time, or 
you'll catch an ugly bulge where stream- 
lining is preferred. Not long ago I was 
scheduled to take a series of portraits of 
a star immediately after lunch. After a 
few test shots, I gave up. Not even a re- 
toucher could have smoothed her out sat- 
isfactorily. 

How about improvising a few setups? 
A bale of straw or hay, scattered careless- 
ly in a corner of the yard, makes an in- 
teresting setting for a girl in slacks or 
play suit. Note the shot of Louise Al- 
britton. Or have a friend hold the branch 
of a tree down along a fence, and shoot 
across the fence into the subject. You'll 
need a light or reflector on these, at the 
camera too as filler. The sun will be the 
key light. 

Indoors or in all shade, you'll need 
flash or floodlamps, but remember you’re 
trying to imitate outdoor lighting. Use 
a larger lamp as the key, or, if both lamps 
are of equal power, cover the one at the 
camera with a handkerchief. The point 
is, of course, to let the key light represent 
the sun by producing a warm crosslight. 
Expose for the key light, and let the 
filler soften the shadows only. 

There have been two schools of thought 
in the past. One said, “make every shot 
count.” The other said, “shoot ’em by 
the dozen, and you'll get a few good 
ones.” There’s going to be only one idea 
until the war ends. We should conserve 
all sorts of materials. So I say, let’s make 
every possible shot count. 

One way is to study the suggestions I 
have made. You will get pictures far sur- 
passing those that unrolled from your 
camera with hit-or-miss methods. Don’t 
trip the shutter until you are satisfied 
with the pose, background, and lighting. 
Both you and your subjects will be 
amazed and delighted with the results.—m 
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The Navy Builds Cameramen 
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hand camera, Graphic, Graflex, view, 
commercial, portrait, and copying cam- 
era; aerial photography, oblique and ver- 
tical, mosaic mapping, and ground pho- 
tography with the aerial camera. In each 
case you must follow through with your 
own processing, printing, enlarging, aerial 
map correctional printing, mosaic map 
making, copying, and printing. Then you 
have to be able to load, operate, and care 
for standard motion picture cameras— 
Bell & Howell, Mitchell, Eyemo, and so 
on. You must do your own processing 
here too, make your own sensitometric 
tests, print your own film, make titles, 
edit the film, and project it. You must 
know stereoscopic and natural color pho- 
tography—and you must know the fun- 
damental theory underlying each and 
every step you take. 

And mind you. When you are able to 
do all this, it doesn’t qualify you to be- 
come an admiral; no, not even an en- 
sign’s commission is the reward. You 
have only the photographic skill pos- 
sessed by every petty officer in the pho- 
tographic section of the Navy. 

Nor is this knowledge in any way su- 
perficial. These boys know their stuff. 
For example, the first examination, given 
one week after entrance includes such 
questions as, “How is the “f” value de- 
rived?” “What is the hyperfocal of such 
and such a lens?” “If an f 8 lens is used 
to make a negative half the size of the 
original, what is the true working aper- 
ture?” Could you answer those questions 
one week after starting photography? 

The Navy had a problem. No longer 
could photographers be built up over a 
course of years. Photographers had to be 
made in a short time, but Navy standards 
could not be lowered. How was it pos- 
sible to give training in a few months 
which would cover more ground than the 
conventional training of four or five 
years? The answer is to be found at the 
Pensacola Photographic School. There 
Lt. R. N. Stagg has command over an or- 
ganization which is doing just this—and 
doing a better job than has yet been done 
in any school, regardless of the length of 
the course. 

Some privately owned schools place too 
much emphasis on camera and darkroom, 
and belittle theoretical matters. Others 
place too much stress upon the purely 
scientific aspects of the work. Lieuten- 
ant Stagg saw that midway lay the cor- 
rect course, and his success is based upon 
a fundamental concept—one so simple 
that it has been published repeatedly and 
just as often has been ignored. 

You can forget atomic physics and 
higher mathematics, but you must know 
fundamentals. If you are solidly grounded 
in basic theory you can tackle any kind 
of camera and produce good results. You 
can learn to load any camera in fifteen 
minutes. You can learn the functions of 
mechanical contrels in almost as short a 
time. Then if you know your fundamen- 
tals you can soon’ get the “feel” of the 
new camera and make it do its stuff. But 


your theory cannot be superficial! You 
have to know it. 

Lieutenant Stagg has built his school 
upon the premise that “If you know fun- 
damental theory, you know photog- 
raphy!” ...and he has proven himself 
right beyond any possibility of question. 
The Navy photographer is not assigned to 
a single job such as printing, or negative 
development, or aerial photography. He 
does all kinds of photography at any 
time, in any place, and under any condi- 
tions. 

One or two examples may illustrate the 
manner in which theory and practice are 
correlated at Pensacola, although some 
parts of this combined instruction are 
still naval secrets. The student is taught 
the facts concerning hyperfocal distance, 
not in an advanced class but right at 
first. He is made to understand the ex- 
act nature of the circle of confusion and 
depth of field. Then he is required to 
make photographs to illustrate each typ- 
ical condition. For example, he must 
make a photograph in which the fore- 
ground is sharp and background diffused, 
then the reverse of this, and a third in 











m sure the editor will accept 
your terror photo, Sir." 





which the field of sharpness is limited to 
the middle ground with both foreground 
and background out of focus. He then 
has to apply the calculations to definite 
photographic assignments and must ob- 
tain the desired result at the first trial. 
He is also taught all of the other fac- 
tors of applied geometric optics as far as 
they pertain to practical photography. 
He is required to be thoroughly familiar 
with aberrations, their cause and correc- 
tion; he must know the relationship be- 
tween aperture and degree of correction; 
he must know the exact relationship be- 
tween object distance and image size and 
how this relation is affected by focal 
length; and these things must be known 
not in general terms, but in their exact 
mathematical relationships. In aerial 


photography, particularly, the student is 
taught similar but advanced principles 
which have been developed in the Navy 
and are not for publication. 

In precessing he must know the exact 
formula for the solutions most generally 
used so that he can make them up with- 
out books; he must also know the indi- 
vidual effect of each constituent and its 
inter-reaction so that in an emergency he 
can mix an original but well-balanced 
developer for special-purpose use. He 
must know the theory of tropical devel- 
opment so that he can develop at any 
temperature, and suit the formula to that 
temperature. 

The student must prove his ability by 
actually performing unusual experiments 
and fulfilling unusual assignments. For 
example, one student was given such an 
assignment. He was told to report at 
the flying field with an aerial camera. He 
took the standard camera which has no 
diaphragm and no focusing adjustment. 
After reporting, he was flown to another 
field and instructed to make a shot of a 
group of officers on the field. He found 
himself confronted with a ground shot 
which had to have good detail and he 
was equipped with an aerial camera. 
The hyperfocal distance of its 20-inch 
lens, based upon Navy standards of defi- 
nition, was some 1,800 feet. To fail or to 
return for a different camera would have 
meant a heavy “down-check,” so he had 
to get the picture with the equipment at 
hand. He did. 

The finished picture would have passed 
as a good piece of work by a photog- 
rapher equipped with a camera exactly 
suited to the job. How was it done? The 
explanation was simply an application of 
photographic optics, however, one which 
would hardly be expected from a student. 
As the writer was expressly requested 
not to publish the details of the solution, 
we must leave you to work it out by the 
application of fundamental principles. 

Thus, theory becomes the solid founda- 
tion which makes possible successful pho- 
tography under the most adverse condi- 
tions. As Lieutenant Stagg said, “Ad- 
verse conditions are normal conditions as 
far as Naval photography is concerned.” 

For obvious reasons details of the in- 
struction cannot be given, but a general 
outline will serve to show that the stu- 
dent gets real training. The first day he 
takes a camera out and makes a shot. 
Then he develops and prints this shot. It 
makes no difference how poor it may be, 
the photograph is made. He learns that 
everyone makes mistakes at times, but he 
is taught to turn errors into valuable ex- 
perience. He is taught that the four- 
flusher is of no value to himself or to the 
service. He learns from his instructors 
that there is no disgrace in saying “I 
don’t know,” provided it is qualified with 
“ .. but Ill find out!” In the earlier 
days of the school an instructor answered 
a student “I'd rather not answer that 
question now.” He was replaced by an- 
other who was man enough to say “I 
don’t know.” ... when _ circumstances 
made it necessary. The surprising fact is 
that these petty officers who make up the 
staff of instructors rarely have to make 
this reply to any legitimate question. 
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The first weeks are devoted to funda- 
mental theory, with every fact hammered 
home by demonstrations and by making 
pictures to illustrate the point. While 
theory and practice are about equally di- 
vided as to time, the instruction is ap- 
parently based upon the teaching of 
theory illustrated by practice, rather than 
vice versa. Later the student gets into 
the complications of specialized photog- 
raphy—copying, portraiture, groups, com- 
mercials of large and small objects, fil- 
ters and emulsions, enlarging, and so 
forth. Next he gets motion picture pho- 
tography with professional cameras, 
processing, sensitometric control, print- 


ing, titling, editing, and projecting. After | 
this he gets into the branch for which | 


most of the students are headed, aerial 


photography. He learns how to handle | 


everything from the little oblique cam- 
eras to the largest multi-lens mapping 
cameras. He has to do his own process- 
ing, restitutional printing, map laying, 
and copying. 

When he graduates he is qualified to 
make any type of photograph, still or 
motion picture, and to follow through 


with every step of processing in any of | 


the specialized branches, including some 
which are known to only a few civilian 
photographers. As a graduate he will be 
in line for a petty officership, and if he 
delivers, he has every reason to expect 
to become a chief petty officer within a 
reasonably brief time. Graduates aim- 
ing for commissions must remember one 
Navy requirement. “An officer must first 
be a man-o-warsman and second a spe- 
cialist.” If the Navy needs you badly 
enough to commission you directly from 
civilian life, you will be taught Navy 
tradition in short order; but you have 
very little chance indeed to get a com- 
mission on the basis of photographic 
knowledge alone. But a warrant as chief 
petty officer is nothing to sneeze at; he 
has a position which is truly enviable in 
many ways. 

When you enter the service, headed for 
the Pensacola school, you will do well to 
remember a few points which will make 
life easier for you. You will don a new 
uniform and you will enter a new life. 
Just check your photographic knowledge 
at the door of the school with your civil- 
ian clothing. You can reclaim it when 
you graduate, but during training it will 
prove more of a handicap than a help. 
You are going to learn to make photo- 
graphs the Navy way, not your way. 
There are no mysterious magic formulas 
in the Navy; you will never be told, 
“This is my own private, secret method.” 
Everything is open and aboveboard, so 
forget your own little secrets and private 
methods. 

You will find that when you go into the 
school you are going “aboard.” Pictures 
and maps hang on “bulkheads” 
upon walls. Over your head is not the 
ceiling, but “overhead”. You do not cross 
the floor and go upstairs to the second 
floor; instead you cross the “deck,” climb 
the “ladder,” and arrive “topside.” You 
look out, not through windows, but 
through “ports.” This is not theatrical 
make-believe nor kid stuff. These terms 
are normal and practical for shipboard 
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the speedy, simplified system of calculation used by 
draftsmen, engineers, accountants, “‘master minds” 
on the stage. Learn easy way to multiply 4 figures 
by 4 figures without using old-fashioned multipli 
micrometer, logarithms, wood measure, puzzles, etc., 
etc. Large illustrated volume complete with answers, 

=X = 

friends with your magic-like mental powers. Oo 

Complete details ...mail coupon TODAY! H Vv , A 

Please send free details about “‘Short-Cut Mathematics and Practical 

Mechanics Simplified."" No obligation 





onec 
cation; add long columns of figures this lightning Se 
short-cut method. Learn horsepower, slide rule, 4 
only $1 postpaid. Satisfaction or refund. Amaze 
NELSON CO., 500 Sherman St., Dept. 309A, Chicago 
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life, and for the sailor to refer to his win- 
dow as a “port” is just as natural as for 
you to refer to a ship’s port as a “win- 
dow.” But the language is significant of 
the change, just as much as are the gar- 
ments you will wear. 

When you flunk a subject in school, 
you receive a “down-check,” and if you 
gather too many of these souvenirs you 
will find yourself suddenly out of the 
school. Perhaps you think the picture 
of Navy training overenthusiastic, but 
cold facts as embodied in class records 
prove that the expert—the advanced 
amateur, the professional—receives a 
larger average of down-checks during 
his instruction than do the greenhorns 
who enter with no prior knowledge of 
photography. 

No, this is not due to the instructors 
“riding” the experienced man. The in- 
structors are not in the least interested 
in a student’s previous experience, but 
the experienced photographer usually 
sneers at theory or, even worse, is filled 
with a lot of misinformation and false 
facts. Both cases are hard to handle. 
The Navy is training men who can and 
will go out and bring back the required 
photographs. The theory taught is the 
sound, fundamental theory which governs 
all practical photographic work. There 
is no time for monkey business and no 
Navy photography 
is strictly business, but as a result of the 
almost Utopian system of instruction 
used, the end of the war is going to see 
this country blessed with a large num- 
ber of competent photographers whose 
standards will be considerably higher 
than could have been expected of any- 
thing less than a century of normal, 
peacetime development. 

So, if you want to become a fully quali- 
fied photographer, join the Navy. There 
is probably no civilian training which 
will give you as good instruction as you 
can get here —f 


Neck Strap Fastener 
INIATURE cameras not equipped 


with eyelets to accommodate a 
neck strap can be adapted easily to do so 
by fastening a tripod screw to an ordi- 





Screw on neck strap fits tripod socket. 


nary strap. The screw can be purchased 
ready-made and riveted onto the strap, or 
one can be formed from a %4”—20 stove 
bolt, sawed off to fit, soldered to a strip 
of metal, and then riveted to the strap. 

The camera should be tried on the 
screw attachment before riveting in place 
so that it will hang straight when the bolt 
is tight—George Carlson, Chicago, IU. 
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Your Camera Club 
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ceive prints and criticize them as part of 
the program for their own meetings. If 
your club will take the trouble to make 
these contacts or write to the Photo- 
graphic Society of America for further 
information, judging can be arranged. 
Of course, when you send prints to other 
clubs, you must be willing to pay the 
transportation costs both ways. 

Another method is to have all the mem- 
bers judge the contest entries. This works 
out fairly well in small clubs, except 
that criticism and judging by many in- 
experienced members is likely to lead to 
having subject matter as the chief in- 
fluence. However, it does give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to enter into the se- 
lection of the prize-winners. Of course, 
the prints may be judged by a committee 
of several of the best photographers of 
the club, but sooner or later this is apt 
to cause dissension. 

In the average camera club there are 
usually a few outstanding photographers 
and some beginners. Consequently, it is 
generally wise to divide the contest into 
classes. I know of one club which has 
divided its membership into classes de- 
termined by the size prints entered. 

There is an 8 x 10 class in which the 
prints are limited to this size. It is gen- 
erally patronized by the beginners of the 
club, or those just coming along. Next 
is the 11 x 14 class, and this group con- 
sists of those fairly well advanced. Then 
there is the unlimited class in which any 
size print up to 16x20 can be entered. 

Since contests can always be made an 
interesting feature of any camera club 
program, it is suggested that they be held 
monthly. Make some of the contests 
open to all classes of subject matter and 
others restricted to a definite type. As 
many camera club members are now 
using Kodachrome, it is well to have con- 
tests for color slides. 

Photographers like to see good pictures, 
and you cannot show them too many. 
There are several ways of obtaining good 
pictures. One is to write various camera 
clubs and exchange prints with them. 
Another is to have your club become a 
member of the P.S.A. and receive their 
interchange of club sets of prints from 
all parts of the country. These sets of 
prints show you what some of the leading 
clubs and photographers are doing so that 
you can compare them with your own 
work. You can also obtain, by writing, sets 
of pictures which have been entered in 
contest by the various photographic maga- 
zines including this one. The leading 
manufacturers have sets prepared espe- 
cially for camera club showing. No print 
director who is really on the job need 
have any difficulty showing a wide va- 
riety of pictures to the club members 
every year. 

Another type of program of interest to 
most members is one which shows them 
how to do things. At least once a month 
there should be a “How to do it” program. 
If it is possible to secure a qualified guest 
speaker, by all means do so. 
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You might say that you are not in a 
position to get speakers, so what are you 
supposed to do? You can put on a pro- 
gram by the members, based on the “How 
Arrange to have mem- 
bers of your club give demonstrations on 
the type of work they do best. Encour- 
age all the members to enter into the dis- 
cussion and ask questions. I know of one 
club which has been having programs of 
this sort over a period of three years, and 
is keeping it up to counteract the diffi- 
culty of getting guest speakers. 

We have another type of program 
which is of considerable importance, not 
only to increase photographic interest 
and knowledge, but also from a social 
aspect. This is a series of outings as a 
group to take pictures. 


These photographic excursions are very 
important to a camera club under war- 
time conditions. Unfortunately, some of 
the photographers feel a little timid about 
carrying their cameras about during these 
days of war. They really should not feel 
this way, as photography has been re- 
stricted only in certain areas, and trouble 
is not likely to occur if these areas are 
scrupulously avoided. By arranging an 
outing of the group, the members will feel 
more at ease about it because all are 
carrying their cameras. The shortage of 
tires and gasoline makes it necessary that 
these outings be close to home, preferably 
within ordinary transportation limits or 
walking distance. 


One of the finest places for picture 
taking has been overlooked by many, 
probably because of the nearness to home. 
The city parks, or the forest reservations, 
offer wonderful opportunities for. pic- 
tures. They are well landscaped, and 
there are people of interest there. Often 
there are animals to photograph. Besides 
securing many good pictures, there is a 
wonderful opportunity for members to 
“chew the rag” and become more friendly 
with other members on these informal 
jaunts. 

To pep up these outings, it is a good 
idea to have a contest for the pictures 
taken on them. If this is planned, it 
will be well to limit the prints entered to 
8 x 10 to give everyone an equal chance 
to share in the fun. There are many 
other ideas for pepping up camera club 
programs and the clubs themselves which 
you can find from time to time in the 
various magazines. 

Do not let the fact that our country is 
at war make you neglect your camera 
club. If you attend the meetings, you 
can free your mind from the turmoils of 
the busy day, enjoy your friends, and 
make new acquaintances. All this is 
bound to be a pleasure and a real benefit 
to you and your hobby.—_ 


Test Strips for Toners 

ON’T throw away all your test strips 

when you are making up a batch 
of pictures. Fix and wash a supply of 
them along with your prints. They can be 
used to good advantage later on for test- 
ing toners, to find the proper time and 
temperature to get just the tone you want, 
and for trying different colors for tinting. 
—Edwin Hess, Worcester, Mass. 
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enjoy world-wide fame. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT" 
In the Production of War Equipment 


FEDERAL has received the 


ARMY-NAVY “E” Award 


In making precision apparatus for our 
Armed Forces, we have applied those 
same inflexible standards of Craftsman- 
ship, Quality and Dependability, for 
which FEDERAL PHOTO ENLARGERS 


FEDERAL MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING CORP. 
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LENSE 


Finely ground and polished | 
New but edges very, very slightly chipped 


Set No. {-P “Our Advertising Special” 
15 Lenses for $1.60 Postpaid 
BIG 10 PAGE BOOKLET OF PLANS 
AND DIRECTIONS INCLUDED 

For copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macro- 
photography, portraits of babies and small pets, 
magnifying, experimental optics, and for making a 
two-power f/16 telephoto lens, Kodachrome Viewer, 
Stereoscopic Viewer, Ground glass and enlarging 
focusing aids, 8-power telescope, three power 

cket telescope, and for many other uses. Focal 
engths 1 to 16 inches. 


Set No. 5-P “The Gadgeteer’s Delight” 
35 Lenses for $5.00 Postpaid 

Contains all the lenses in Set No. 1-P plus at 

least 20 others of our more expensive lenses. 

Set No. 10-P “The Experimenter’s Dream” 
70 Lenses for $10.00 Postpaid 


Contains all the lenses in the above sets plus 35 
others that make this set a ‘‘sensational buy.”’ 
The variety of lenses in this set will enable you 


to conduct countless experiments, build a great 
variety of equipment and save you many a dollar. 
Every serious amateur or professional photographer 
should have a set of these lenses. 


We Positively Guarantee Satisfaction 






P. ©. Audubon, New Jersey 
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STUDIO 35 Bm oS ew Vouk City 
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Get Outdoor 





Effects Indoors 


(Continued from page 32) 








In order to make such a background, 
it is not necessary to be an artist or scene 
painter. The following instructions will 
enable you to make a very satisfactory 
background. Its size will depend entirely 
on the purpose for which it is to be used. 
If full-figure portraits are to be made, the 
background should be at least 7 by 8 feet. 
For three-quarter length or head-and- 
shoulder portraits, it can be proportion- 
ately smaller. 

The foundation for this type of back- 
ground can be made from Plywood, Ma- 
sonite, or Cellotex. Canvas stretched 
over a wooden frame will also work, but 
will not withstand hard usage. The ma- 
terial used should be fastened to a frame 
made of 1x3-inch lumber, and should be 
reinforced if the finished background is 
over 6 feet in width or height. 

Before applying the stucco effect, the 
foundation must be sized with flake glue. 
A total of about 3 pounds of glue will be 
sufficient for completing a background 
6 by 8 feet. The glue should be soaked 
for at least one hour in enough water 
to cover it before it is placed in a double 
boiler to cook. When the glue reaches 
the consistency of honey, a small amount 
of water paint is mixed in. No more 
should be used than is necessary to give 
the basic color to the background. The 
sizing should be applied with a wide 
brush to every part of the foundation 
surface. 

Water colors are used for painting. It 
is best to buy the dry powder from a 
reliable dealer. The price of this paint 
is very reasonable—approximately 20 
cents per pound, depending on the color. 

The color to be used depends on the 
effect wanted. Pure white will seldom 
give a pleasing effect, since it has a 
tendency to burn up and lose quality if 
overlighted. A cream color or an off- 
white is to be recommended if a light 
color is desired. For color work, a paint 
on the yellowish side is most suitable 
since it gives a warm, sunny effect. For 
black-and-white work, this color will 
photograph as a medium gray. The color 
of the background in the accompanying 
photographs was composed of half white 
and half ochre water-color paint. 

The stucco effect is obtained by using 
oatmeal or sawdust. In the background 
shown, these two materials were com- 
bined. Oatmeal alone gives a rather 
smooth surface, while sawdust, being 
coarser, produces a very uneven surface. 
By combining the two, a pleasing texture 
is obtained. Only the flaky type of oat- 
meal should be used. 

The application of the oatmeal and 
sawdust mixture to the background is 
quite simple. After mixing the paint 
thoroughly with water, a small amount 
of the glue is added to the paint until 
the paint feels quite tacky. The com- 
bination of oatmeal and sawdust is then 
added to the paint and mixed in thor- 
oughly. After the oatmeal has been well 
soaked, the mixture is applied over the 
background with the hand and evenly 


distributed. When first applied, the sur- 
face may seem too rough and the texture 
too pronounced. This, however, is mis- 
leading, as will be obvious when the 
whole area is covered. It is not neces- 
sary to work rapidly at this stage, as the 
material will remain pliable for several 
hours. After the entire area has been 
covered, it should be allowed to dry for 
a few hours. 

After drying, the background still has 
an unfinished appearance, due to the fact 
that it looks too new. Since this would 
be obvious in a photograph, the back- 
ground can be artificially aged by means 
of a darker water color, such as umber 
or burnt sienna. A small amount of this 
paint should be dissolved in water (ap- 
proximately % pound of paint to 1 gal- 
lon of water) but no glue added. With 
a soft brush about 4 inches wide, the 
color is applied only to the high points 
of the background surface. A full brush 
of paint should be used. Any paint 
which trickles down will do no harm; in 
fact, it will help to produce a better 
aging effect. By applying this second 
color, a two-tone effect is obtained which 
will lend more character to the finished 
“wall.” 

The background is now ready for 
trimming if props are to be used. A va- 
riety of effects can be obtained, depend- 
ing on the materials selected. Artificial 
vines or various types of flowers are suit- 
able. Only those of best quality should 
be used, since the cheaper ones will be 
too obviously artificial. Window decora- 
tors’ supply houses carry a large stock 
of these materials, and a good selection 
is, therefore, available. In trimming the 
set, overloading must be carefully 
avoided. Remember that the subject is 
most important. Background and prop- 
erties are only incidental and are used 
solely to create atmosphere. 

If the type of photograph to be taken 
is known beforehand, the set should be 
trimmed before the subject arrives. It is 
best to set up the camera at the same 
time and view the scene on the ground- 
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glass in the viewfinder. A stand-in will 
be helpful in determining the position of 
the model. If there are any blank spots 
on the background, a small group of blos- 
soms or ivy can be added. No set rules 
can be given for trimming, since the ef- 
fect desired is the determining factor. 

A background of this type will be 
found a very useful addition to any ama- 
teur photographer’s equipment. The 
labor involved and time spent are neg- 
ligible in comparison with the pleasure 
experienced while working with it and 
obtaining the many effects it makes pos- 
sible. 

Since the main purpose of the back- 
ground is to enable one to obtain outdoor 
effects, this fact should influence the 
lighting. By using a single light source 
of sufficient strength it is a simple matter 
to produce the effect of sunlight. Reflec- 
tors can be used to fill in shadow areas 
just as in regular outdoor work. Where 
additional lights are used for fill-in, they 
should be of lower intensity than the 
main light, and placed so as not to cast 
multiple shadows on the background. 
Wherever the main light is placed, a 
pleasing effect and texture will be ob- 
tained on the stucco. By moving the light 
from a front toward a side position, the 
texture can be controlled. 

In making portraits with the new back- 
ground, be sure that your subject is 
dressed appropriately for an “outdoor” 
picture. With the subject dressed in 
sports wear and carefully lighted, you can 
make pictures that others will not sus- 
pect were taken indoors. The outdoor 
background can also be used for still-life 
and tabletop setups where texture is de- 
sired in preference to an even tone. The 
effects that can be obtained by various 
lighting setups are unlimited. 

Considering the slight cost of making 
the background, its uses are so numerous 
that it will pay the versatile amateur to 
construct one for his home studio.—f 


Portable Fuse Outlet 


N order to prevent embarrassment 

while taking pictures with floodlamps 
in other people’s homes, I devised this 
portable fuse outlet. It is plugged into the 
wall receptacle, and 
then my lights are 
plugged into it. If 
any fuses are blown 
out, they are my 
own—which can be 
replaced in a mo- 
ment without hunt- 
ing for a fuse box 
in an unfamiliar 
basement. 

The outlet consists 
of two ordinary 
lamp sockets to hold the fuses and one 
receptacle to take the extension cord that 
runs to my floodlamps. Each of the fuse 
sockets is hooked up in series in one of 
the wires which runs from the plug of 
the unit to the receptacle at the other 
end of it. The fuses should be no heavier 
than those used in most houses (10 or 15 
amps.) or the regular ones will blow out 
before those in this special outlet— 
Michael Hudock, New York, N. Y. 














Unit with fuses. 
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Tips on Color 


(Continued from page 31) 








sensations of rest, ease, and coolness. The 
individual colors have other significances. 
Red is a hot, exciting color sensation asso- 
ciated with action, fire, blood. Yellow re- 
calls sunlight, and is gay and enlivening. 
Orange has the characteristics of both red 
and yellow. Green is more difficult to de- 
fine, as certain tones give opposite effects. 
It may be associated with the vigor of 
spring, but a green bordering on yellow 
is usually disagreeable. You may have 
heard of it spoken of as a “bilious green,” 
and thus to some persons it suggests ill- 
ness. 

Blue is cold and reserved. For its pre- 
dominance in shadows, it may be melan- 
cholic in its lower tones, although light 
blue is associated with heaven, hope, and 
truth. Violet may denote seriousness or 
solemnity. Purple, the color of the robes 
of ancient kings, is associated with roy- 
alty. It combines the dignity of blue with 
the power of red. But magenta is a very 
disturbing, raw color, associated with 
faithlessness and restlessness. 

Strictly speaking, white, gray, and black 
are not colors, there being no predomi- 
nance of any one hue in them. These neu- 
trals, however, have quite definite asso- 
ciations, and often have their place in a 
properly designed color picture. White is 
the symbol of light, purity, truth, relief, 
and peace. Black is symbolic of dark- 
ness and the more severe aspects of death 
and crime. Gray, the mixture of black 
and white, is associated with dreariness, 
twilight, rainy days, and exemplifies dull- 
ness, sadness, and gloom. It may also 
suggest humility and mature judgment. 
In its light values it is often associated 
with quietude, but bordering on black, 
it may signify fear and death. 

When two or more colors are grouped, 
the associations of the separate colors are 
combined. Red and black produce a ter- 
rifying combination, suggesting Satan, 
terror, violence. Their opposites, blue- 
green and white, suggest cleanliness and 
calm. 

In the making of Technicolor motion 
pictures we employ our knowledge of 
these physiological and psychological as- 
pects of color to good effect. Each makes 
some contribution to the creation of a 
satisfying story on film. They are the im- 
portant factors considered by the art 
director in designing his sets, by the set- 
dresser in furnishing the sets, by the de- 
signer in costuming the players, and by 
the director in enhancing the mood of 
each particular scene. As a single illus- 
tration, among many of the exciting ef- 
fects achieved in making color contribute 
dramatically to the story of Blood and 
Sand, are ideas which the serious ama- 
teur photographer can employ to make 
his stills or movies more beautiful and 
significant than his previous efforts. 

Although it is manifestly impossible to 
anticipate every problem in color photog- 
raphy, I should like to offer a few hints 
and examples of the use of these factors. 
The photographer must realize that the 
best results are accomplished only by 
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Across this nation . . . in the 
teeming cities, and on the great 
farmlands . . . opportunity 
knocks for us all. 


It’s a great opportunity—to has- 
ten the war’s end, to restore peace 
and justice and dignity to the 
world. Your part, even if it means 
simply the regular purchase of 
10c War Stamps, is tremendously 
important. Play it—and be proud. 


Our own Soldiers of Production 
have already accepted 1943’s op- 
portunity. In ever-increasing 
quantities, precision electrical 
instruments are being produced 
for our Armed Forces. Not a man, 
not a machine, not a minute is 
being wasted. And they won’t 
stop working until the opening 
bar of the Fifth Symphony sig- 
nals a moment of relaxation and 
not a battle cry. 








Shelton, Connecticut 




















MOUNTING CORNERS 


“Get Double Value!” 


Mount your pictures with 
NuAce, insert the negatives 
behind the pictures. It saves 
indexing and filing. 
Regular, Junior and Senior 
sizes. In Black, White, Green, 
Red, Gray, Gold, Sepia, Ivory 
and Silver. Also in a crystal- 
cleat Transparent style (me- 
dium). Get NuAce at your dealers or send 10c 
for a package and samples. 
14 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 


OANS TO BUY 
CAMERAS 
OR PHOTO EQUIPMENT 


Could you make a good camera ‘‘buy’’ if you had 
the necessary cash? Would a loan of $50 or $100 
help you get some much needed equipment? If 
you have a steady job, you can borrow up to $300 | 
quickly and privately and at reasonable cost. No 
endorsers or guarantors needed. Your equipment 
remains in your possession. You may repay your 
loan in small monthly instalments. Charges made 
only for the actual time you have the money. 
Repayment ahead of schedule reduces cost. Write 
for FREE booklet which tells about simple way to 
get a loan to buy photo equipment. Send no 
money. Household Finance, Dept. PP2, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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NEW LOW COST 


PHOTO 
FINISHING 


35 DEVELOPED 90+ 
MIM. 2 ENLARGED 

Exclusive engineering advances make possible 
a previously unrealized quality at this as- 
tonishingly low price. Automatic equipment 


of uncanny precision keeps cost low, elimi- 
nates human error in judging negatives. 
Each Frame Separately Exposed 
with 1/1000 Second Accuracy 
Speedi-dry infra Red Ray Bath, plus pure, fil- 
tered air, assures cleaner, glossier negatives. Films 
vermanentiy protected by revolutionary ChKYO- 
YTE PROCESS. 
36 exposure rolls (except “‘Mercury’’), fine grain 
developed (Eastman DK-20) and enlarged to bril- 
liant 3” x 4” glossy prints, 90c. Cartridge re- 
loaded with Eastman Plus X, 35c. 18 exposure 
rolls, 55c; reload, 20c. Films processed day re- 
ceived. Reliable Handling. Credit for non-print- 
ing negatives 


Guarante g MONEY BACK 
TE NOT SATISFIED 


TECHNIFINISH 
LABORATORY 


35mm Specialists 
655 Brown St., 
Rochester, N. 
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considering a scene in its entirety. A 
background which might seem ideal by 
itself may turn out to be wholly unsuit- 
able when models and set dressings are 
placed in front of it. Colors can never 
be considered by themselves and in the 
abstract; they must always be considered 
in their relationship to other colors in a 
setup. 

A useful tool for the amateur colorist, 
who wishes to experiment in securing 
the full scope of his medium, is a wide 
variety of color swatches. They should be 
of the same size. For those who cannot 
afford to buy them, they can be taken 
from paint catalogues. Aside from the 
practical results achieved, it is an excit- 
ing diversion to combine colors and see 
what happens to them when they come 
in contact with each other. Such an 
exercise, however, is purely of tentative 
value. It does not reveal the actuality, 
since this can be achieved only by the 
juxtaposition of the actual subject, back- 
ground, props, and costumes themselves. 
There is no substitute for experience in 
this field, and what I have to offer can 
only be a clue for the amateur to follow. 
Mostly it should be of help as a warning 
of what not to do. 

The sketchy outlines offered are de- 
signed as a stimulus to the color worker 
who wants to improve his output. The 
psychological aspect of color is certainly 
not absolute, since for some persons the 
various hues may have different asso- 
ciation values. But by and large these 
are the associations and reaction values 
determined after much investigation by 
myself and other researchers. 

Practically, let us first consider the 
matter of reflection value. Velvet, satin, 
and cotton cloths all may have the same 
hue to the onlooker’s eye. But velvet 
absorbs much and reflects little light, 
whereas satin reflects a great deal. Cot- 
ton stuffs are usually considered a norm 
in reflection value. A comparative light- 
meter reading of a group of such mate- 
rials will confirm this. Effectively, we 
must take this discrepancy into consid- 
eration in practical color photcgraphy. 
If we use velvet and satin together and 
wish to get the same color value from 
each fabric, we must give the satin less 
light and the velvet more. If not, the 
velvet will be abnormally dark in the 
finished picture, and the satin will be dis- 
turbingly glaring. 

It is good practice to keep backgrounds 
on the cool side, to prevent the faces of 
the subject from blending into obscurity. 
If the backgrounds are yellowy pinks 
there will be a lack of color separation 
with the flesh tints, and the results will 
be unsatisfactory. In an amateur movie 
or still photograph embracing a number 
of persons, the important characters can 
be made to stand out by highlighting 
them in one color, while the other per- 
sons are arrayed in, or placed in refer- 
ence to, more subdued shades of the same 
color or of related colors. 

Red is a good color to avoid unless you 
use it for a deliberate purpose. The hu- 
man eye picks up red first. Red in a 
background or in a minor aspect of a 
scene will detract interest from the de- 
sired focus of attention. Below red, in 





order of their dominance of the eye, come 
orange, green, indigo, with blue last. Red 
also has the quality of “eating up” pink. 
If the pink is on the blue side, it will 
hold up, otherwise it changes proportion- 
ately to the strength of the red. 

One primary color can be laid against 
another to achieve certain effects. Red 
against blue will make the red redder 
and the blue bluer. At the edges where 
the two colors meet, both will appear 
extremely bright, but they will fade off 
to the right and left of the junction. 
Naturally, this holds true of all the 
primaries. 

White is tricky in a color composition; 
colors bounce off it in a way to make the 
photographer despair at times. You will 
be safer if, following our custom, you 
employ off-whites for white. If a pure 
white seems imperative, its glaring effect 
and its tendency to reflect other colors 
can be controlled by lessening the light 
striking it or by lessening the amount of 
light striking the adjacent colors which 
are picked up by the white. 

Since flesh tones are subtle they are 
easily destroyed or blocked by bright 
hues. Keep bright colors out of your 
compositions. If you must have them, 
put them on the subject. If you must 




















"The photo magazine doesn't like my snaps, but 
they made me a good offer for my camera." 





have red, then place it on the principals, 
but don’t make the mistake of allowing 
it to appear in a corner of your setup. 
If you do, you'll certainly regret it. 
Color has its own propriety. Just as it 
would be improper to put a man in full 
dress suit in a bathing or outdoor scene, 
so some colors can be out of place in 
certain setups. A modest maiden in a 
color picture should not be touched with 
red. A sedate and restful picture can be 
wholly ruined by a touch of a bright 
primary. By way of illustration, a man 
wants to take a Kodachrome of his little 
son in the family garden. His wife thinks 
it would be nice to seat the child on the 
lawn. If the youngster were clad in a 
soft beige, warm brown, warm gray, or 
even a rust color against the green of 


the grass, it would be very desirable, par- 
ticularly if the camera angle includes a 
bit of blue sky. In this combination any 
primary color in flowers—but not in fab- 
rics—could be used. Red roses, a bank 
of yellow blossoms, or blue larkspur 
would be an asset to the picture if prop- 
erly placed. 

If the child is a little girl, practically 
any shade of pink, or even red, would be 
effective, if white flowers, such as daisies 
could be seen in the near background. 
A soft yellow, especially a wool sweater 
of that color, would be very pleasing on 
either a little boy or girl posed against 
the green grass. 

Then let us imagine a nice old lady in 
an antique chair. A background of gray- 
blue, on the warm side, would suit her 
ideally, especially if her gown were either 
a nice soft gray or a plum color with ecru 
lace collar. A small portion of a gold 
velvet drape or one of a deep wine color 
in the background would enrich the com- 
position. Or a magenta-brown dress with 
black velvet trim against a warm gray 
background would be lovely; here, too, 
the gold drapes would be very effective. 

If you can afford it, a color tempera- 
ture meter is most desirable, and it is 
practically a necessity for the profes- 
sional color worker. For the amateur, 
the systematic and careful use of an 
exposure meter can be quite satisfactory, 
however. Our Technicolor cameramen 
read the incident light—that which falls 
on the subject, and not the light which is 
reflected from it. But for the amateur, 
who has neither the time nor the equip- 
ment to pursue this method, a reflection- 
reading will serve. 

In a setup containing one or more peo- 
ple, the exposure should be based on a 
reading of the face. In a landscape or 
exterior view, the exposure should be 
based on the most important part of the 
subject. Then, careful reading of the 
meter on the background, costumes, and 
other aspects of the scene will indicate, 
at least approximately, just how the col- 
ors will turn out. These readings can be 
correlated with a reference to the pho- 
tographer’s knowledge of the physiologi- 
cal effects of color. 

Too often amateur colorists are trou- 
bled by harsh shadows and heavily lined 
faces in their sunlit shots. It is desirable 
to use reflectors to lighten the shadows. 
Frames covered with white cheesecloth 
will diffuse the light striking the subject. 
This is particularly desirable when the 
sun is overhead, thus casting the face 
lines into heavy shadow. As the colorist 
improves his technic, he may dabble more 
with shadows. After some experience one 
can achieve almost pure blacks in the 
shadows, and yet have just the tinge of 
color and outline which makes their use 
so dramatic. 

Workers in this field should familiarize 
themselves with the terms used to de- 
scribe the characteristics of color. The 
hue describes the effect of a color on the 
eye which enables us to say that an ob- 
ject is red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
violet, or any color ranging between. It 
has nothing to do with brilliance; light 
blue, navy blue, and gray blue, therefore, 
exhibit the same hue. Value, or relative 
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brightness, depends on the amount of 
light reflected from the surface of a col- 
ored object. A white surface receiving 
white light and reflecting 90 per cent 
would appear quite white, while black 
velvet would absorb 90 per cent of the 
light and thus appear a dull, dark gray. 
If a red object reflects a lot of light, it 
appears a bright red, while if it absorbs a 
greater quantity than it gives off, it ap- 
pears to be a darker red. 

The term chroma refers to the purity of 
a particular hue. Technically it is called 
saturation, but practically it can be 
termed vividness. A brilliant crimson 
would have a high chroma, a brick red 
a medium chroma, and a warm gray a 
low chroma. If one color is mixed with 
its complementary color, the chromatic 
value is lowered. Contrast (or juxtaposi- 
tion) refers to the physiological effect 
produced when two colors are placed side 
by side. If a spot of gray is placed on 
a white surface; the spot appears darker 
than it really is. If placed on a darker 
surface, it will seem lighter. This is true 
of colors, referring only to values. Two 
complementary colors placed side by side 
will make each other appear more bril- 
liant. Any two colors placed together en- 
hance in each the color not contained in 
the other. For example, an orange-red 
and magenta placed side by side will 
cause the orange-red to appear more 
orange than it really is, but the magenta 
will appear more purple. 

Color fatigue is another physiological 
factor to be considered. When the eye 
is exposed to any one color for a certain 
length of time it experiences color fa- 
tigue. If we place a red card on a large 
white surface and gaze intently at it 
for a few moments, it will seem to lose 
a certain amount of its brilliance. Now 
if the red card is removed and we keep 
our eye fastened to the same spot on the 
white surface, we will see, not white, but 
a light greenish-blue color. This is sup- 
posed to be due to thé fatigue of the red- 
sensitive nerve cones in the retina of the 
eye. 

Effective photography in color is largely 
a matter of control. And this cannot be 
accomplished in haphazard practice. The 
amateur cannot improve his work if he 
is unaware of the precise factors which 
controlled his previous efforts. It may 
take a little time, but be sure to keep a 
record of your exposures. Record the 
time of day and conditions in exterior 
shots, and in interior shots note precisely 
the placement of the lights, their distance 
from the subject, and so on. 

One thing must always be remembered 
by the photographer who wishes to be- 
come expert in the use of color. It is 
not something that can be done offhand. 
Color photography is not difficult, but at 
the same time it is not simple. It does 
require care and thought to secure first- 
rate results —™ 
—Learn to distinguish between density 
and contrast. Density is the product of 
exposure, and refers to the silver deposit 
per unit area of the image. Contrast re- 
sults from development, and in simple 
terms is the difference which exists be- 
tween highlights and shadows.— 
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AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS: THEIR USE AND 
INTERPRETATION, by A. J. Eardley. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers. Cloth bound, 
6x9'/2, 204 pages, illustrated, $2.75. 

A presentation of the photogrammetric 
techniques which are necessary in the 
general use, and interpretation of these 
photographs. The author discusses their 
characteristics, identification, and avail- 
ability; types of cameras; photoflying 
large areas; principles of stereoscopic vi- 
sion, types and use of stereoscopes; 
mosaics; geologic maps; tactical interpre- 
tation of aerial photographs in the theater 
of war; etc. The text is simply and clearly 
written, and profusely illustrated with 
photographs, charts, and diagrams. 











MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY — 1942-43. The 
Studio Annual of Camera Art, edited by C. 
G. Holme. Published by The Studio Publica- 
tions Inc. Cloth or paper bound, 7!/2x10, over 
120 photographs in black-and-white and color; 
cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.50. 

A widely-chosen collection of photo- 
graphs in color and monochrome, includ- 
ing action, life and still-life studies, por- 
traits, news pictures, etc. Introductory 
article, “What of the Future?” by Lance- 
lot Vining of the London Daily Mirror. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL MAPS AND GRIDS, 
by William W. Flexner and Gordon L. Walker. 
Published by The Dryden Press. Paper bound, 
5!/2x8'/4, 96 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 

An introduction to the general prin- 
ciples of the construction and use of maps, 
this book has been planned and written 
for students without extensive mathema- 
tical background. The properties of five 
kinds of maps are built up, emphasis be- 
ing upon their use in the solution of mili- 
tary and naval problems. A section is 
devoted to aerial photography. Each 
division of the book is provided with ex- 
ercises. 


EXPOSURE METER MANUAL, published by 
General Electric Company. Cardboard covers, 
plastic bound, 6x8!/2, 98 pages, illustrated, 
$1.00. 

A manual dealing with some of the 
scientific aspects of photography, par- 
ticularly those related to exposure. The 
technique of using the exposure meter 
in various situations is explained by prac- 
tical examples. The book is easy to read 
and understand, and illustrated with fine 
photographs and instructive diagrams. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 
1943, Volume 57, edited by Frank R. Fraprie 
and Franklin |. Jordan. Published by Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Co. Cloth or 
paper binding, 7'/4x934, over 250 pages, 
about 70 pictorial illustrations, paper $1.50, 
cloth $2.25. 

The 1943 volume of this annual con- 
tains several articles on photographic 
subjects, pictorial illustrations, list of pic- 
torial photographers with 1941-42 ratings, 
and formulary. 
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Tricks with a Camera 
(Continued from page 35) 





area of the same paper. In its final stage 
the trick became a simple double-print 
job. 

The levitation trick is equally simple. 
We set up a flat board about three feet 
from the floor. The girl was told to lie 
on it in such a way that her body hung 
over the edge of the board toward the 
camera, and covered it to give an edge to 
opaque around. The scantiness of the 
costume necessitated delicate handling of 
the brush around the legs. The full 
sleeves helped to cover up the board. To 
arrange her cape with natural grace, we 
attached several fine threads to it and 
tacked them to the floor. The shot was 
made. The negative was then opaqued 
around the figure with great care, and 
there it was—the levitation trick. 

Another type of trick photography deals 
with the material to be photographed, 
rather than the camera or darkroom. 
The trick most used by professional pho- 
tographers is that of false perspective. 
Often a layout or sketch is given us along 
with an order to reproduce it exactly. 
The artist may have used four different 
perspectives, or entirely false perspective 
—that makes no difference. It is our 
boast that the camera can do anything 
asked of it, and it can! In cases such as 
these, we go to work and build up the set 
in false perspective. The girl in the bath- 
room door is an example. 

This was one of the maddest looking 
sets I have ever built. There is hardly 
a natural angle in the whole picture. In 
order to create it, we had to build up the 
correct camera perspective right under 
the lens. We did this with pieces of 
board. When the door, frame and floor 
were correct according to the layout 
traced on the groundglass, I had the car- 
penter step in. He gulped once or twice, 
then set to work to build the set accord- 
ing to the proportions of the boards, mut- 
tering incessantly about “these crazy 
photographers.” The floor sloped down 
to the door at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees. The bathtub was set on this tiled 
ski slide and anchored fast. Even the 
model was surprised when she caught a 
glimpse of the set on which she was to 
work. It resembled a Dali fantasy. In 
the photograph, the trickery. of the lens 
makes it appear more normal. 

While maneuvers like these are too 
expensive for most amateurs, they can 
have just as much fun in a different but 
comparable way. I am referring to the 
miniature furniture, silver, and china so 
popular today. These small pieces are so 
meticulously made that they are exact 
duplicates of large articles. The tiny 
silver services are as perfect and ex- 
quisite as the most delicately designed 
jewelry. If you do not know anyone who 
collects them for a hobby, try borrowing 
some from an antique shop. I have found 
the stores cooperative, particularly if you 
offer to make a picture of the articles for 
the shop’s use in advertising. These lit- 
tle pieces offer your imagination a gen- 
uine challenge. 


Tc parallel “Gulliver’s Travels,” all you 
need do is introduce into the composi- 
tion one object of ordinary size. A baby’s 
foot in juxtaposition to a miniature desk 
and chair will make that tiny foot a gar- 
gantuan object. A lovely feminine hand 
holding a miniature china cup and saucer 
and spoon will look as large as a battle- 
ship. ’ 

The opposite effect is also fun to pho- 
tograph. If you are handy with tools, it 
is not hard to build a chair twice or three 
times normal size. Put two or even 
three small to average size persons in 
it and you have a trick photograph that 
will take a lot of explaining. 

My picture of the boats was made in 
miniature. Surely I could have made it 
from the air, but I could not have lit it 
and secured the exact angle I wanted. 
By using perfect miniature ships on a 
glass ocean I filled my assignment, and 











“| married my model, and she's 
been posing for me ever since!" 





had the fun of making a trick shot. The 
ocean was a large piece of Florentine 
glass. This was raised from the floor, and 
a white cardboard set under it. I lit the 
cardboard so that enough light filtered 
through the glass to keep it bright and 
transparent. By lighting from the back 
and keeping the background slightly out 
of focus, I got the shadows where I 
wanted them, and the glass softened to 
realistic water quality. 

I have made more than a few of these 
miniature shots, but I still envy the Hol- 
lywood photographers, who have chance 
after chance of building up and shooting 
perfect miniature sets. Their tiny scale 
model houses, with accurately sized trees 
and shrubhery, are the ideals of everyone 
who likes to work with small things. 
Their storm-tossed ships, wild waves, 
and fatal wrecks are all done in minia- 
ture in tanks. If you have a fish pond 
in your garden, or any other small pool, 
you can make shots almost as interesting 
as those that spring from Hollywood. 
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Atop a tall ladder you can shoot straight 
down at a convoy. You can get prac- 
tically perfect replicas of any type boat 
in our or our allies’ navies. 

The easiest types of trick shots to pho- 
tograph are done with camera angles. 
For some reason they seem to be the 
hardest to detect as trick shots. Many 
years ago I had an assignment to do a 
girl with long blonde hair in the middle 
of a swan dive, head on toward the 
camera. I did not even consider doing 
it naturally. The problem seemed com- 
paratively simple. Yet when that pic- 
ture appeared, I got hundreds of letters 
asking me how it was done. It was this 
easy. I had my model, an athletic girl 
with long blonde hair, sit on a strong 
kitchen table, her legs extended the 
length of the table. An assistant held 
fast to her feet. She leaned back, arms 
outstretched, head and upper body hang- 
ing down from the table. By combing 
her hair out while she was in position, 
we created an illusion of its floating 
after her. She was instructed to look 
straight in the camera in her upside- 
down position, and smile. Between shots, 
an assistant helped her up on the table 
to rest. It was as easy as any shot I 
have ever made, yet the print, which I 
turned upside down, made people won- 
der. The model really seemed to be div- 
ing straight at the camera. 

The diving girl reproduced here was a 
harder problem to solve. It was done in 
color, which precludes any blocking out 
of props. First we tried hoisting the 
model up with a block and tackle. She 
struggled to fit the layout, but if her body 
was at the right angle her hands were 
wrong. If both her hands and body 
were correct, she swayed like a tight- 
rope walker. It just would not work. 
Then I got a crazy idea. I nailed a pair 
of shoes to the floor and put her in them. 
I had her lean back for the shot, and she 
was given a bar to grip. Between the 
shoes and the bar we got her in exactly 
the position we wanted. The support at 
hands and feet kept her body almost 
rigid. Then I lit the picture upside down 
—the powerful light from the bottom to 
simulate the sun, the light from the top 
to look like reflection from the water. 
When the shot was made, all we had to 
do was turn the print upside down. 

These angle shots are hard to figure 
out, but easy to do. All trick shots give 
one a feeling of satisfaction. The hand 
may be quicker than the eye, but the 
camera is a real source of magic. 

Stretching a dime is even easier. While 
housewives insist that thev stretch money 
only with the greatest effort, the camera 
does it with the greatest ease. Cut a 
piece of rubber the size of the coin. 
Stretch it and study the proportions. 
Then cut a piece of cardboard the size of 
the rubber when it was stretched. Letter 
the cardboard, and there you are—not 
only master of the art of economy, but a 
professor of trick photography. 

Most of us get tired of making the ordi- 
nary kinds of pictures after a while, and 
seek a change. When you get to feeling 
this way, try a few trick shots like those 
described here. You'll mystify your 
friends, and have a lot of fun, too.—fm 
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How to Plan Photographic Essays 


(Continued from page 54) 








This approach is one worked out by a 
free lance, and is subject to the restric- 
tions that are upon a photographer who 
lives among his subjects. In such a setup 
the shoot-and-run technique cannot be 
used, and the free lance cannot promise 
that the pictures taken will be used. 
Again, it might seem that the above out- 
line hits only the high spots, but closer 
study will show that it’s pretty complete. 
For instance it was applied to my photo- 
graphic essay concerning a baptism in 
the Ozarks. This is the way I worked it. 

In developing this essay, which I had 
had in mind for some time, I first deter- 
mined what essentials were required to 
complete the story. After some study I 
decided to build this particular story 
around the backwoods preacher, so that 
he would appear in most of the pictures 
as the principal character. This gave me 
an opportunity to use several home-life 
pictures, and also provided the key for 
getting the cooperation needed to make 
the series. 

After having located a typical Funda- 
mentalist congregation, I contacted the 
hill preacher who had come into this 
area from Arkansas to conduct the 
meeting, and sought his cooperation in 
making the series. He refused to co- 
operate on the grounds that he was afraid 
that the government would see the pic- 
tures, and he thought it would be a bad 
thing if the government started to inter- 
fere with his religion. No amount of talk 
on my part could convince him that I 
was working on my own, and not doing 
anything that would interfere or lead to 
his persecution. 

Because the subject is a very difficult 
one, and knowing the picture essay on 
it could not be done without full coopera- 
tion from the preacher, I passed up this 
location and went farther into the back- 
woods where I located another preacher 
at his cabin home. I talked “cold tur- 
key” to him, explained what I had in 
mind to do, and got quite friendly with 
him and his family, particularly after I 
showed considerable interest in the guitar 
playing done by various members of his 
family. 

I find, in picture making as in other 
lines of work, that one can often make 
excellent contacts by showing an inter- 
est in the other man’s interests. Such 
was the case here because I had excel- 
lent cooperation from this man, particu- 
larly after I gave him a set of pictures 
made at his cabin home before going back 
to one of his meetings and to the bap- 
tising. I visited with him several times 
and discussed his religion and way of 
life. 

This all took place in the tomato-grow- 
ing season, and down here it is mark of 
courtesy to offer guests big, ripe, to- 
matoes and a salt shaker. Before I got 
through with this visiting and picture 
making I had eaten enough tomatoes, it 
seems to me, to give a less-hardened in- 
dividual the “cholera morbus,” as the 
local saying goes. 


I deliberately gave the preacher a set 
of prints a week before the time for the 
meeting, knowing that within a week 
every person in the backwoods would see 
or hear about the kind of pictures I make. 
They would all know that I would not 
be making photographs that would show 
them up in a bad light. Consequently, I 
was welcomed by all. Of course I saw 
to it that the preacher, who was my key 
man, received copies of the final prints. 
So much for the essay on the Ozark bap- 
tising. 

The photographer working on a fellow- 
ship or on direct assignment can extend 
his budget for extra shots, for multiple 
flash, for experimental lighting. The free 
lance must of necessity be conservative 
and watch his overhead expenses. You, 
as a free lance, would not last out a 
month if you shot several hundred flash- 
bulbs with the abandon some staff pho- 
tographers use. I, no doubt, would do 
the same thing myself under similar con- 
ditions. But with things as they are for 
the average free lance, I long ago came to 
the conclusion that I had better plan in 
advance and shoot conservatively. Fre- 
quently in the heat of the job, however, I 
find myself machine-gunning my sub- 
jects with flashbulbs instead of working 
with more caution. 

In my chart there are three elements 
omitted, not without reason, as I shall ex- 
plain, but which some free lances would 
need to consider seriously. They are the 
elements of timeliness, appeal, and com- 
petition. These things concern me be- 
cause I must consider the bread-and-but- 
ter return of the pictures, although they 
hardly figure in the ultimate goal. 


1. Timeliness. Are the pictures of ma- 
terial which has previously been used? 
Can one give it a new slant? Does it 
have significance to modern living, and 
is it seasonal material? 

2. Appeal. Is it spectacle, science, art, 
travel, cheesecake, art personality, or 
what have you? 

3. What of competition? I, personally, 
run from straight news pictures. With 
few exceptions news pictures are money 
losers for a free lance because it’s a flash- 
in-the-pan business with little more than 
momentary return for the photographer. 
If the subject has had a lot of publicity, 
the big syndicates and papers will cover 
it; and the free lance is generally wasting 
his time trying to do anything without 
direct assignment. 


Here’s another good rule for a free 
lance to follow. He will do well to give 
away a few prints now and then, whether 
he gets any actual returns or not. Rejects, 
or slightly off-tone prints will do. This 
practice insures a welcome on your re- 
turn, and makes it a whole lot easier for 
the next photographer who comes along. 

I have a great deal of fun while making 
my photo essays—plus a lot of work and 
hard knocks. For instance, while living 
in-one section of the Ozark mountains, 
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my darkroom was made of frame with a 
covering of tar paper, and was set up 
in one corner of a room in which copper- 
heads had been killed. Frequent visita- 
tions of scorpions—or singing lizards, as 
the natives call them—kept one on the 
alert. A singing mouse took the place of 
a radio, and any praying mantis that 
poked his beak into the sanctum became 
subject material. One didn’t have to go 
afield for wild life; it literally came to the 
darkroom. 

The sincere photographic essayist, how- 
ever, will find compensations for his 
work, and a real joy in turning out a good 
job. One of the highest compliments I 
ever had paid me was' from a backwoods 
preacher’s wife. Upon being presented 
with a set of 8 x 10 glossies made at her 
home previously, she said: “They’re much 
better than I expected them to be.—® 





Baby's First Portrait 


(Continued from page 33) 








deal of salesmanship on your part to con- 
vince him of the desirability of taking his 
young hopeful’s portrait, so all that re- 
mains for you to do is to make the neces- 
sary arrangements with the nurse in 
charge. 

Hospital authorities are strict about 
permitting other than doctors and nurses 
into their nurseries, but this need not 
concern you a bit, for the picture can be 
taken from the outside, as we shall see. 
A polite approach to the head nurse in 
charge of the nursery does the trick, espe- 
cially if you offer to give her a free print 
of herself with the Jones’ baby in her 
arms. You see, she will have to hold the 
baby while you make the photograph. In- 
cidentally, there is currently a record 
birth rate, and hospitals are straining 
their facilities to accommodate the new 
generation. Therefore, abide by regula- 
tions, be courteous, and don’t request spe- 
cial favors. Remember that many hospi- 
tals are operating shorthandedly due to 
the induction of a large portion of its 
trained staff into military service. 

The nurseries in hospitals usually are 
equipped with a large plate glass viewing 
window through which proud papas and 
relatives can admire their newest addi- 
tion. Your picture must be taken from 
the spectators’ side of this glass, while 
the obliging nurse holds the baby in the 
nursery. Possibly you’ve never photo- 
graphed a setup through a glass window, 
but don’t let this stump you. There are 
only two simple things to remember. 
First, place the camera as close to the 
glass as possible to prevent unwanted 
flash reflection from getting into the lens. 
Second, before shooting, make a slight 
diaphragm adjustment to compensate for 
the resistance to light that plate glass 
will offer. In making such exposures, be 
guided by the recommendations of the 
flashbulb manufacturer whose data can 
be found on every package of bulbs. In 
this instance, where the manufacturer’s 
instructions recommend a_ diaphragm 
opening of, say, f 16 for the film being 
used and at a distance of six or eight 
feet, use a slightly larger stop—about 
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halfway between f 11 and f 16. If the in- 
structions read f 22, you would set your 
diaphragm halfway between f 16 and f 22, 
etc. This rule holds good even when two 
thicknesses of glass must be penetrated, 
provided, of course, that they are not 
veiled with dust or grimed with finger 
smudges. 

Armed with this knowledge, you're all 
set to go ahead. Instruct the nurse to 
cuddle Junior in front of the window. 
Make sure that she has the right baby, 
for in her anxiety to “go Hollywood,” she 
may select someone else’s pride and joy. 
Also, tell her to keep the baby wrapped 
in its blanket, because at this tender age 
most babies do not make a very present- 
able appearance when other than their 
head and arms are seen. 

With that glass panel between you and 
your subjects, you'll have to resort to sign 
language to direct her further. Nurses 
have a tendency to advance right up to 
the glass partition. Motion to her to back 
up about six feet, if that is practical. 
You'll want a little looseness in your 
negative area for cropping when the en- 
largements are made. 

You're standing directly opposite of the 
nurse with that precious bundle in her 
arms. Everything set? Camera? Light? 
Ail you want now is just a little human 
interest action. There it is! The nurse 
looks down and smiles, mother-like, at 
the baby. FLASH!! You've got it. In 
case you are doubtful about the expres- 
sions you’ve just captured on film, motion 
to the nurse that you will make a second 
exposure. She'll gladly comply. That 
way, you will have the choice of two 
negatives. 

The photographer may wish to vary the 
posing of his subjects, such as leaving the 
baby in its crib while the nurse lifts the 
far end for a better view. Possibly two 
nurses could be induced to pose with the 
child; one looks on approvingly while the 
other holds the baby. One does not en- 
gage in the photographic liberties that are 
the rule elsewhere, however, pleasing 
record shots are made by adhering to the 
restrictions imposed. 

Since the finished prints usually are 
not intended for reproduction in the pub- 
lishing field, it is advisable that they be 
made on the portrait type of paper sur- 
face rather than the glossy variety. You 
may select any one of a dozen different 
available surfaces, but the lustrous velvet- 
grain stock is in very good taste. The 
slight sheen will give the finished print 
that rich, snappy look. If you like to do 
things a little different, have the nurse 
autograph the first print before present- 
ing it to the child’s parents. It will en- 
hance its sentimental value, and they'll 
appreciate your thoughtfulness. 

Don’t forget the “bribe” print. You 
may want to do another assignment at 
the same hospital. This print should be 
not less than 5x7 inches. Also, you'll find 
that the nurses obligingly rotate their ap- 
pearances before your camera. 

My own experiences in this field of 
photography have-been both pleasant and 
profitable. It’s lots of fun, and you'll make 
many new friends.as the result of taking 
your camera to the hospital, where others 
may fear to tread.—f 
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Simple Device Marks Negatives 


(Continued from page 57) 








be typed over two or three times to make 
it a clear, heavy impression. For roll- 
films the printing should be placed about 
the middle of the long edge, and for sheet 
and pack films, near the right-hand upper 
corner. 

The sheet films in holders or magazine, 
or pack films, are laid on the darkroom 
work table ready for loading into the 
tank. The pile of typed index cards is 
placed near them, and the negative mark- 
er just behind the pile of cards. Re- 
member that when pack film is taken 
from its container and laid out with the 
films upward and the paper backing 
down, Number One will be on top. Be 
sure to have the cards in the same order 
as the films so as not to get confused 
while working in total darkness. 

As each film is removed, its card is 
picked up and placed in the marker 
groove with the film just behind it. The 
typed face of the card and the emulsion 
of the film face each other. Be sure the 
pair are squarely up against the stop 
ledges of the marker, then press the 
button on top of the marker for an in- 
stant. This exposes the edge of the film 
through the slot in the marker, the typed 
words acting like a negative. Film and 
card are removed, the card laid aside, 
and the film loaded into the tank. After 
development, each film will have along 
its edge a black band as wide as the slot, 
with the identification in unexposed 
density. 

The box must be perfectly light-tight 
to avoid any possible fogging of open 
films. The light used is of such low in- 
tensity and the exposures are so brief 
that ventilation is unnecessary. The print- 
ing groove is also light-trapped with 
short nap velvet on both sides, and the 
springy nap holds card and film securely 
together during the exposure. 

After development, the cards are re- 
turned to the file, and you know that 
there can be no copying error because the 
negative has been photographically print- 
ed from the card itself. To prevent the 
cards getting turned upside down in the 
dark, they can be marked as films are— 
by notching. A full pack of 100 ordinary 
3x5 index cards is clamped in a small 
vise between two thin boards. An or- 
dinary triangular file can then be used 
to notch the whole pack, an operation 
which takes but a minute or so. Some 
prefer simply to cut off one corner of the 
card, say, the left bottom. In the inverted 
position used in printing, this places the 
cut corner at the right-hand top corner, 
because the cards are printed in an up- 
side-down position. 

Rollfilms present a different problem. 
A card is cut from stiff cardboard about 
an inch wide and as long as the negative, 
the measurement being made from center 
to center of negative frames on a devel- 
oped roll. The first frame is printed with 
the end of the roll about even with the 
outer right-hand edge of the box. When 
Number One is printed, the cards are 
changed, then the measuring strip is 


placed against the protruding upper edge 
of the film, even with the right edge of 
the box. The film is moved until the left 
end of the strip is even with the right 
edge of the box. This moves the film 
just the length of the strip, and the 
second card is printed. This is continued 
until the full number of imprints have 
been made. Thus, while the identifica- 
tion may not be exactly centered on the 
edge of the negative, the spacing is such 
that the successive identifications occupy 
the same relative position in each frame. 

The negative marker itself is simply a 
small, light-tight printing box containing 
a 5-watt lamp controlled by a pushbut- 
ton on the top of the box. Construction 
details are shown in the diagram on page 
57. You will see at once that there is 
nothing difficult or complicated about 
the gadget. Some care is required in 
cutting out the exposure slot in the front 
panel, E, and shaping the pressure plate. 
The length of the slot should be less than 
that of the negative to be marked. For 
35 mm films, for example, it must not 
exceed 1% inches, while for 5x7 films 
it can be 5 inches long. 

Naturally such extremes would affect 
the outside dimensions of the box, and 
these can be varied to fit your particular 
needs. The box illustrated was designed 
for 244x3% rollfilm and 314x4%4 sheet and 
pack film. With the exception of the 
socket and pushbutton, the printer is 
constructed entirely from %4-inch ply- 
wood. Dimensions of the bottom, top, 
end, and side panels are shown in the 
diagram, A, B, C, D, and E. Two ends 
and side panels are required (C and D). 
In assembling the parts, all joints are 
glued and nailed. 

The front panel, E, has a 4%gx3-inch slot 
cut along its center as shown. The area 
above the slot and to the right of it is cut 
down 1/16 inch. When rollfilm is to be 
used, this cut-away portion must extend 
clear across the panel as indicated by the 
dotted line. A cross-section of this panel 
is shown in sketch X. One of the end 
panels, C, has its top inside edge rounded 
with sandpaper, as is the front edge where 
the top of the box and the front panel 
meet. This provides an easy entry into 
the printing notch, as shown in the side 
view of the assembled printer, K. The 
front end panel then becomes a pressure 
plate. The inner surface which faces the 
cut-away portion of the slotted panel, 
and the cut-away portion itself, are both 
faced with black velvet. The velvet 
makes the notch light-tight, and provides 
the pressure which holds film and card in 
contact during exposure . 

The assembled box is shown in the 
drawings F, G, H, J, and K. The position 
of the pushbutton switch is indicated, as 
are the two holes in the rear panel pro- 
vided for the wires. The wiring is sim- 
ple, as shown in L. The completed box is 
sandpapered, all corners are rounded 
slightly, and the whole unit painted dull 
black or stained. The wire is fed into 
the box through the two holes in the 
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back panel. They are drilled to a size 
that will just allow the wires to pass. 
After the wire has been inserted into 
the holes, they are sealed light-tight with 
black paint. 

You will find that negative filing be- 
comes much easier when this system of 
film identification is used. As the print- 
ed-on markings cannot be added later, 
you overcome the temptation to let a lot 
of negatives accumulate before marking 
them for filing. After two years of con- 
sistant use, I have found this system so 
practical that I can recommend it with- 
out reservation.— 





Alaska Highway 


(Continued from page 56) 











of the slow speed at which I was shoot- 
ing. 

Another interesting subject was a unit 
of Negro soldiers marching back to camp 
for the evening meal. Instead of guns, 
they shouldered picks, shovels, and axes. 
This compact group marching in the di- 
rect light of the evening sun created long 
shadows that added to the composition, 
but their faces were well lighted and the 
detail was excellent. 

We drove back to camp to have our 
supper, then hopped into a command car 
for a long jaunt to the next camp. Lieut. 
Risser was joined by Lieut. Procter and 
we moved some distance through heav- 
ily wooded areas. The officers were well 
armed, which was reassuring, for all 
through here we saw moose and, I learned 
later, grizzly bears were plentiful. The 
Army found it necessary, I heard, to shoot 
many of the animals in self defense. We 
arrived at our camp about midnight and 
I was assigned to a tent. A sleeping bag, 
heavily lined, promised some comfort, but 
my camera equipment came first. It was 
cold—plenty cold. I thawed my hands 
over a small stove, then hauled out a 
changing bag to reload my holders. 

Here again I learned something new. I 
found the cold air at high altitudes cre- 
ates static electricity when you pull out 
your slides too fast. Sometimes sparks 
shoot out and cause a slight fog on the 
negatives. In the morning I discovered 
a frosty dew had settled on all my 
equipment. Warm air had settled on the 
inside of the slides while I was loading 
the night before; then, the early morning 
cold had penetrated my camera case and 
the holders were covered with frost. I 
buried the holders under a blanket and 
later, when I returned to civilization, 
found the outside frost had not affected 
the negatives in the least. 

After breakfast, we covered more ter- 
ritory, shooting many negatives illustrat- 
ing the construction activities, and then 
I entered an Army plane for the return 
flight to Whitehorse. There I completed 
picture activities in the region the follow- 
ing day and took a plane for a short jour- 
ney to another remote section. 

We were within twenty miles of our 
goal when we hit a terrific rainstorm that 
kicked us around quite a bit. Our pilot 
tried circling the storm, then attempted 
to climb over it, but finally admitted de- 
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feat by turning back to Whitehorse, where 
I was obliged to cool my heels for an- 
other day. 

The following day, the weather was 
perfect and we completed our postponed 
air trip over a mountainous area. A good 
meal at camp set me off in good spirits, 
and upon completing it Lieut. Col. Wm. 
W. Hodge took us out in his command 
car for some more picture work. The 
colonel is quite a camera fan and has 
taken many photographs along the route 
for his own record. He left it to me, 
however, to pick my own subjects al- 
though at several places I found the tabs 
from Col. Hodge’s film pack, evidence of 
his picture taking at virtually the same 
locations. 

At one place we came across a group 
of soldiers knocking down small hills of 
frozen earth, remnants of the ice age, 
using pneumatic drills and jack hammers. 
Here the area was open and well lighted 
for picture taking; a K2 filter, with a 
shutter speed of 1/100 sec., stopping 
down to f 16, gave me some good detail. 

Nearby, we crossed a ponton bridge 
over a fast running stream. The water 
foamed into whitecaps and here again 
the filter came in handy to emphasize the 
brilliance of the water despite the dark 
surroundings. 

There are innumerable snow-capped 
mountain peaks throughout the area, and 
when based with a colorful lake the 
composition is a natural. Such a sight 
greeted my lens at one point where the 
engineers had thrown a 1,200-foot bridge 
across the lake. I was all set to shoot 
when Col. Hodge called my attention to a 
signpost identifying the location. This 
was contrary to military regulations, so 
I borrowed a hammer and knocked the 
sign down. I replaced the sign, of course, 
after I made my shot. The picture was 
later passed by the censors. 

Throughout the trip, the uniform per- 
formance of my equipment would have 
been of no use, however, if I had not 
depended on my light meter. In long, 
wide valleys, I would start shooting only 
after checking my meter. On one occa- 
sion I was amazed to find a light-value 
drop from 1,600 to 250 when the light, 
to the naked eye, apparently had not 
changed at all. This puzzled me until 
I discovered that the sunshine on distant 
hills created a reflected light to some 
degree. Passing clouds reduced the value 
of this reflected light but this was not 
discernible by the naked eye. The expo- 
sure meter saved me a good many head- 
aches. 

All told, I shot 228 negatives during 
my trip, many of them under adverse 
conditions. These were packed in unde- 
veloped form and turned over to the 
United States Army officials for develop- 
ment and censorship. 

In the meantime, I returned to New 
York to await my next assignment. A 
week after my return, the Army for- 
warded my negatives and I learned that 
I had only one double exposure. Eleven 
negatives were completely censored. The 
latter is understandable, however, since 
they were all air views which are out 
for the duration as a war secrecy meas- 


ure.— 
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‘CAMERA 
BARGAINS 


; FOR XMAS 
NEW 


&: Kodak Medalist, 13.5 Ektar, case, accessories 
Exakta 6x6, chrome, f2.8 C. Z. Tessar 

= Bee Bee, 9x12, D.E., 51/4” f4.5C. Z. Tessar, DA. Comp. 
Keystone A-8 Proj., 750 Watt 

= Eclipse “160” Enlarger 35 mm.—2 4x3 V4, 16.3 
Foth Derby f2.5, $32.50; 3.5 a 
= Foth Derby I! cpld. r.-f., £25 $42.50; f3 5. 
Dollina “O” 35 mm., {4 5 

= Dolly (V.P. & VY V.P.) £3.5, rim-set comp 

S. S. Dolly (24% © or 24x15) £2.8 Xenar $55.00; (2.9 
= Pilot Super, f2.9 ; 
Bolex H-16, latest, focusing Cooke f2.7 . 225.00 ¥ 
e Na. Graflex II, (3.5 B&L Tessar 97.75 
Hipwell Synchromatic Flash Gun $3.50; Victor Speedomatic. 7.50 4 
F Kalart Master Micromatic, $9.95; Abbey Autoset Gun 18.75 | 
Dalimeyer Dalion f5.6 tele. 6” (Kine-Exakta)............ 97.50 g& 
= Sun Ray Mastercraft B (2 4x31) f4.5 39.75 
Vokar Projector complete with Carrier 12.50 ¢ 
eee ee eee 69.75 

p Anniv. Graphic 314x414, 14.5 C. Z. Tessar, D. A. Comp.. 169.50 % 


AS—NEW 


# Rolleiflex, latest (3.5 Tessar, case, Abbey Gun : 

F Super tkonta B, latest {2.8 Tessar, case, Abbey Gun. . . 

% Kine-Exakta, chrome, f2 Zeiss Biotar, E. R. Case 

Kodak Ektra, f1.9 Ektar, Comb. case 

% Leica F, chrome £35 Elmar, Kalart Master Gun 

Super Kodak Six-20, (3.5 

Z. Korelle Reflex 11, {2.8 C. Z. Tessar 

Weltax Chrome f2.9 D. A. Comp. Rap 

f. Graflex D 4x5, R.B., £4.5 Zeiss Tessar 18 cm 

Exakta B, 2.8 C. Z. Tessar, case 

f. National Lerochrome, 314x414, 4.5 Dogmar, 

cpld. r.-f., etc. case 

; Contax tl, chrome, f2 Sonnar, E.R. case 

Rolleicord II, £3.5 Zeiss, $99.50; l-a £4.5 Zeiss 

£. National Graflex 11, {3.5 B&L Tessar 

Robot 1, f2.8, C. Z. Tessar 

f Plaubel Rollop, cplid.r.-f., [2.8 Anticomar,.D.A. Gimp. Rap. 

2 Perfex “55” 2.8, cpld., r.-f 

¥. Revere “99,” 8 mm. Turret, f2.5 

Graphic {4.5 K.A. 5%”, Comp., Meyer r.-f 

#: Kodascope “EE,” 16 mm., f1.6, 500 watt, case 
Plaubel Makina 1! chrome, {2.9 Anticomar, 2 supl. Jenses, 

¥. 3 holders, roll-holder, filter and shade 

Zeiss Goerz Dagor 12” f6.8 lens, Compound shutter 

¥: Min. Graphic 3.7 Ektar, Comp.-Rap., Kal. r.-f 


EXCELLENT 


r Graflex B, 21/4x3% R.B., f4.5 KA 

Leica D, cpld. f1.5 Meyer Plasmat, Abbe Gun 
= Super tkonta A, cpld. r.-f, £3.5 C. Z. Tessar, Comp.-Rap 
bs Spencer Medical Microscope Complete + mech. stage 
 Hensoldt 6x42 Dialyt Binocs., central adj 


priest 
eX 












$196.50 
225.00 5 
85.00 
84.50 3 
14.35 
24.50 4 
37.50 
27.50 3 
27.50 
47.50 ¥ 
56.00 
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75.00 & 
145.00 
95.00 % 
115.00 : 
125.00 } 





= Hundreds More « Liberal Trade-Ins * 10-Day Trial @ 
WRITE TODAY! 


; Now is the time to get that new camera 4 
; because; we are allowing the highest trade- 





CASH FOR 
CAMERAS! 


Turn your extra equipment into 
cash ... We buy cameras (such 
as Rolleis, Exaktas, Bantam, 
Special, Ikoflex, Plaubel Ma- 
kina, Movies and Sound Equip- 
ment, etc.) outright at top 
figures. For quick action write 
or ship to Dept. C. 
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15 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 


““Over A Quarter Century On Cornhill” 





























yy FINEST FINISHING 
FOR ONLY 25¢ MORE 


Pay a littie mare for extra quality, 
extra care — your insurance a 
disappointment ‘and loss of pictu 
An 35mm roll (incl, Univex) 
witra fine grain developed, vapora 
36 outstanding enlargements & 
, a REST $1.25 


Re prints, 


6). 
split tong (ent. “to 4x4) 
Reprints. each 


12 ex. 


Write for free folder and "oden® j 
U bag, or better—send your film JV 


EY Beta Photo Laboratories 
Box 745, Grand Central Annex, NewYork, N.Y, 


The RAY SCHOOLS 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES to meet 
Commercial demands. Subjects covered: 
Iustrative, Portrait, Fashion, Architec- 
tural, Exterior, Interior, Industrial, Catalog, 
Color, News, Retouching, Tinting, Copying, 
Airbrush. Studies include camera operation, lighting, 
composition, enlarging, printing and other essentials. 
Personal training * expert instruction « individual advance- 

ment. Finest equipment. Day, Half Day or Evening Classes. 
Write Box 71, 116 & Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO, IL ILL. 


Print YourOwn 


Cards, Stationery, Advertising, 
noto and movie 
, tags, ete. Save 
money. Sold direct from factory 
only. Junior outfit $8.25 Senior 
outfits $17.38 up .Do popular raised 








Have a home rint shop. Easy 
rules sent. Write for free catalog 


of outfits and al! details. 
, lnc. H-98, Meriden, Connecticut 


35 MM FILM 











$1.00 #x!: $3.00 


ALL OTHER FILM %1-25 tor 25 # 


4.25 for 100 ft. 
35 MM FILM EXCHANGE 

















BOX 2910 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
READY 


20 MADE 2x2 SLIDESS1 


Special Offer—unusual scenic, travel and pic- 
torial views—full double 35mm size, sharp and 
clear—mounted, ready to show in any stand- 
ard projector. 20 ray $1. 40 for $2. All dif- 
ferent. 10 Art Slides, $1; 20, $2; 30, $3. 
List of other subjects sent with each order. 


ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake P-1, Canton, O. | 








POSITIVES FOR SLIDE PROJECTION 


These Positives are made from your 35mm or Bantam 
negatives. They have the same fine grain as your 
negatives. You can C38 exe, our positives to any size. 


35mm s 

Three rolls. . $1 
banian . 

SINGLE FRAME, Sc EA.; 
SEN 


ive rolls. . . .$2.00 
7 per roll 


NIMUM ORDER, SOc 
D 


& 
D YOUR QnDeR TODAY 
-> Money Back Guarantee: Negative Returned /ntact 
Projection Slide Co., Box 319, General P.O. N.Y. C. 








ORDER NOW at LOTOCK__ 





‘ » Rose X t 5..$135.00 Leits 90m F4, L.N $95.00 
treat fpr 365.00 flendsoldt Bin. 6X, 89.00 
; eits Summitar, New 160.00 
e' Leics F Chr. F2, L.N 149.50 
5.0 Leica F Chr. F3.5, L N 139.50 

- Speed Graphics in 
x Leite Bik. Range Fine my 12.50 
Kodas: E , x Leica Motor Chr LN... 49.50 
Leits 138 a am F4, L 120.00 Metal 2x2 Slide Holder 2.45 


wnane.eue anes FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


LOTOCK CAMERAS, Inc. 


135 E. 42nd St. (Cirryster Bidg.), N. Y. C. MU 4-7617-8 ) 


SOF 


Double weight velvet $1.50 8 











ULTRA FINE GRAIN DEV 
& enlarged to 3'4 x 4'2 
THE BETTER WAY. 


yen ENLARGEMENTS 


Personalized Xmas Cards 
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Cameras on Commando 
(Continued from page 20) 








| we of the Army Film Unit reconstructed 


| one or two episodes. 





We got the ship’s 
electrician to rig us up a bank of lights, 
from which we got 1,500 watts, and did 
a short film sequence of the men waiting 
on the stairs to man the landing craft, re- 
ceiving the orders to go, priming hand 
grenades, and so on. 

Eventually, with rising excitement, we 
noticed increased activity among the es- 
corting warships. The day before Christ- 
mas we weighed anchor and put out to 
sea. 

We sailed farther north to our final 
rendezvous, right into the teeth of a howl- 
ing gale. Our little transports rolled like 
barrels and everyone, including many 
naval men, was sick. But an hour or two 
in the quiet harbor where we refueled 
cured everybody, and on Christmas day 
we put out for the operation. 

Not until we had really started were 
we told of our objective. It was Vaagso, 
a small fishing village off which lay the 
island of Maaloy, a heavily fortified 
coastal fort. 

Models and photographs were pro- 
duced, and we were given intensive brief- 
ing and lectures on our objective. The 
journey was uneventful. Surrounded by 
our escorting warships, we went at full 
speed. 

Few of us slept. We stayed up talking 
and smoking, packing and repacking our 
camera gear, discussing problems of 


| organization if any of us should be lost, 


and making macaber jokes about what to 


| tell our relatives if we did not come back. 








Our party had been allocated to the 
leading boat on the Vaagso side. As this 
carried large quantities of ammunition 
and primed hand grenades, on which we 
had to sit, there did not appear a lot to 
joke about. The final word from the 
commanding officer had been that no one 
was to stop and pick up survivors if any 
boats were sunk. The others must keep 
on. 

At 6 a. m. the ship’s crew went to ac- 
tion stations; we dressed and put on our 
equipment. 

We had two Eyemo Cameras with 100- 
ft. magazines. Each of us carried a camera 
and as many rolls of film as we could 
stuff into our pockets and small haver- 
sacks. 

We had decided beforehand that there 
was no use making what the Commandos 
call a “wet” landing—that is, jumping 
into the water if the landing craft should 
stick on a rock. We decided to stay by 
the boat until she finally grounded on 
the shore. 

At 7 o'clock the coast of Norway began 
to appear as a black outline. The ships 
were now in line ahead and the sea had 
become an oily swell. We crept slowly 
towards the coast and gradually, as the 
sun rose, the outline of the hills became 
clearer and the masts of the ships ahead 
could be seen silhouetted against the 
dawn. 

We seemed to be sailing straight into 
the cliffs until, as we got quite close, the 


narrow opening of the Alvesund fjord 
showed up. Our Norwegian pilot led us 
in surely. We turned and twisted up the 
narrow channel; the leading destroyers, 
which had looked tiny at sea, suddenly 
appeared huge in the narrow waters. 
There was no sign from the shore. 

All of us were tense. We crept about 
the deck, and the clink of a steel helmet 
against a bulwark made us jump. 

As 7.30 a. m., the zero hour, approached, 
the convoy split up. Transports went to 
one side of the fjord and warships to the 
other. As we slowed down, the order 
came throvgh, “Man the boats.” We 
stepped across into the flat-bottomed 
landing craft hanging low on the davits 
and took our places. There was a softly 
spoken “lower away” and we were in the 
water. The davits were cast off and we 
formed up into a little flotilla of twelve 
water-beetles and went off across the 
final three-quarters of a mile of water. 
As we did so the warships opened up 
their bombardment of Maaloy Island. The 
roar of their guns echoed from cliff to 
cliff and the tiny island erupted. In five 
minutes, at point blank range, they 
poured in five hundred shells. 

By this time the dawn had come and 
everything was clearly visible. Photo- 
graphically the light was still almost im- 
possible, but we did film the flashes of 
the guns, the bursting shells, and twelve 
white flares which went up from the vil- 
lage. 

Overhead we suddenly heard the roar 
of aircraft, and four Hampdens appeared. 
They cruised around at about 1,500 feet 
and from half a dozen points on the island 
and the mainland streamers of tracer 
bullets began to go up at them. It was 
the aircraft that saved us. We could see 
that if we had been noticed the machine 
guns could have fired right into us. 

By this time we were very near the 
objective and our flotilla split up, six 
craft going to the island and our six 
turning in to the mainland. 

From our commanding officer’s boat 
went up a Verey light signal and the 
bombardment stopped. The aircraft had 
seen the signal too, and flying now at sea 
level they came roaring down the fjord, 
their guns spitting. As they went over 
our heads, from their bellies fell smoke 
containers, and as we touched the shore 
we were enveloped in the choking yellow 
fumes. It was hell—but it was protection. 
Being unable to see more than a foot or 
two, I did not know how far we were 
from the beach, so when I got to the bow 
of the boat I asked the naval man in 
charge how deep it was as I did not want 
to spoil my camera. 

“Blast you and your camera!” he said 
and gave me a push. I leaped wildly and 
landed in water up to my ankles! 

The cameraman was already on shore, 
and we immediately spotted the film pos- 
sibilities of the landing. The light had 
improved, and everywhere were little 
globules of burning phosphorus sinking 
into the snow like fairy lights and throw- 
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ing off great bellows of white smoke. 
Among these crept the dark figures of the 
Commandos. We got the camera out and 
shot what later turned out to be some 
of the most effective sequences. 

One of the landing craft burst into 
flames and drifted away, and we got some 
shots of that. Then we went to our pre- 
arranged rendezvous at headquarters, set 
up in a corner of the rocks above the 
beach. 

We carried no tripods, as they are im- 
possible to set up in such work, but we 
found that a camera held in the hand, if 
there is plenty of action and the shots are 
short, is quite satisfactory. I would cer- 
tainly advocate, however, that a tripod 
be used wherever possible. 

By the time we got to the center of the 
town, the advance party of the Com- 
mandos had fought their way through and 
many of the houses were in flames. We 
had no prearranged plan, and just dodged 
about from section to section taking shots 
where we could. The Germans fought 
hard; they placed themselves in houses 
throughout the town and sniped continu- 
ally, with the result that you never quite 
knew when you were going to be fired on 
or where the firing was coming from. You 
would be walking along, in what you 
thought was the shelter of a house, and 
there would be a crack and a man would 
fall over. The only answer to this was to 
go to ground, and mortar or hand grenade 
the houses concerned. 

The Commandos were handicapped in 
many cases by the fact that Norwegian 
civilians were still in their homes, and 
we obtained some dramatic shots of Nor- 
wegians running out of burning house 
carrying a few precious belongings and 
being helped to shelter by British troops. 

The Army cameraman, Captain Rignold, 
was the epitome of coolness throughout 
the action. Although we were constantly 
under fire, with munition dumps blowing 
up all around us, he obtained consistently 
good stuff. In fact, the only bad ma- 
terial we shot was taken by me while 
Rignold was reloading! Things happened 
so quickly that I kept forgetting to 
change focus. 

In the afternoon the Movietone man 
and the still photographer joined us from 
the island, which had been captured 
fairly easily. The Movietone man had a 
Newman Sinclair camera mounted on a 
unipod, which he carried in a little cup 
attached to a harness, similar to that used 
by banner-bearers. This camera had the 
advantage of having 200-ft. magazines, 
but it was a rather heavy outfit for one 
man to operate and the magazines had to 
be shifted in a changing bag. Daylight 
changing is almost essential for such work 
as this. The still man used an Ikonta 
camera with an f 2.8 lens. 

By the time we were due to leave, the 
whole center of Vaagso was ablaze, as 
well as the barracks on the island, and 
we were able to get some effective shots 
of the burning buildings as the troops 
poured back along the main street. 

Batches of prisoners came in, one led 
by an officer holding up a rather dirty 
white handkerchief. As he came past the 
camera he spotted us, and quickly tipped 
his helmet over his face. I expect he 
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thought he would be put on the spot for | 


giving in, if he ever got home again. 

We continued filming the re-embarka- 
tion, and got lots of good atmosphere 
shots of the men coming back happy and 
laughing, wearing various souvenirs they 
had picked up. 


We left the fjord just as the early 


northern sun was beginning to sink. The 
whole action had been laid in such a 
way that it might almost have been a day 
on location. Our excitement and nervous 
tension was such that during the action 
there was no feeling of fear; there was too 
much to do and many times it almost ap- 
peared, to a film man, like the big day on 
a war movie. 

It was only afterwards that reaction 
came and we ached in every limb and felt 


so tired that the only thing to do was | 
sleep. Such warfare as this seems in many | 


ways easy. You are in and out again so 
quickly; but your reaction makes you 
realize what it must be like day after day, 
night after night, as in Russia and Libya. 

The action was a complete success. We 
killed 150 Germans, captured about 40, 
brought back a large number of Norwe- 


gian allies, and destroyed many thousands | 


of tons of ships. 
As a film record, it turned out success- 





fully too. Apart from the material shown | 


in the newsreels, a training movie for the 
Army was made. The main function of 
such an action is to try out, on a small 
scale, what will soon be done on a large 
scale, and study the lessons learned. 
Visual training by film is one of the best 
forms of instruction. 

But we, as film people, learned a lot 
too. As amateur soldiers, our biggest 
lesson was—to keep our heads down!—fm 


Used Flashbulbs Make 


Christmas Ornaments 
ECENTLY I struck upon an idea 
for using midget flashbulbs as Christ- 

mas tree ornaments. They make very at- 
tractive ones which serve their purpose 





“snow.” 


Bulbs are painted and dusted with 


well, 
not as plentiful as they used to be. 





now that the regular products are | 


Solder a small wire hook to the brass | 
socket of the bulb, or tie a looped string | 


to it instead. Then dip the bulb in paint, 
or apply the paint with a brush. While 
the paint is still wet, sprinkle the sur- 
face with artificial snow. 

Paper collars can be pinned or glued in 
place just below the brass base. These 
ornaments can be used from year to year, 
as they are practically unbreakable —E. 
C. Fahrbach, Evanston, IIl. 
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A REAL GIFT FOR . FRIEND OR YOURSELF 


Bookshelf size 8% . Blue, green, maroon 
or black. Contents Seis included. 

No. 100 (illustrated) has divisions for 51 slides. 
No. 100B holds up to 300 slides. 


$1.00 


Ete. 


At Stores or Direct Pre aie 
on 10 Days Money-Back 


Amfiles for sl 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 


Free Catalog of Negatives, 


1667 Duane Bivd. 
Kankakee, Iliimois 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
tA TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


t 
36 


{| 35mm.Film, 
Enlargements 











| Developed \ 















TSe 





18 36 Reloads Sic 
Single or Frame Ultra Pan. 
We finish all other miniature and split size filme @ 
our famous 3 x 4% uty Prints — Deckled, 
abe ssed Margin and Embos 

No, 828 and 127, 3Se. 12 exp. 
splits, $5¢e. Send roll and mo; or write for free 
mailers and complete price list. m2 ou will agree that 
j our Modern methods and long experience DO make 
A a BIG difference. 

o = s 

Artistic Contact Finishing. 8 exp. rotis 
complete set of deckied-edge embossed, 
wide-margin prints. Credits for failures. 
FREE Entargement coupon with each roll, 


> MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept.9, Box 5440A, 


33 MM HLM 


developed » 
















FINE 
GRAIN 


Any 36 exposure roll of film 
fine grain processed and each 
good matey Sx a ~ 
roximat on single 
A 108 r only 1.00 


fo 
E PROLLS developed and enlarged 


Rush your films today. Ask for FREE Booklet 
when you order. 


MINILASS ee 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 
on ee Note New Address) 








DAD YOUR OWN” 
GROUP NO. 2 
E. K.PanatomicX 
E. K. Super XX 

Agfa Supreme 
Dup. Sup. No. 2 
25 ft. — $1.25 
100 ft. — $4.00 
oo By 


fornia Buyers Add Sales Tax 
1510 WN. Sierra ne 
Hollywood, 


RELOADED 
CARTRIDGES 


Dup. Sup. No. | 
infra Red 

25 ft. — $1.00 

100 ft. — $3.50 
Postpaid In U.S.A. 


PACIFIC COAST FILM CO, 











-25 BEAUTIFUL 8x10 PRINTS 


om favorite Shot nlarged to beauti- ONLY 

ull 8 ° deal for —_ and 
— # EER Sai purpesss. The are high 
quality beautiful res >rints. a price in- 7 
cludes Copy err es and 12 prints. Send 
that favorite p or ne ative today. Post 
rar quantities proportionate tely I . 12— Paid 
$2.9 —$5.25; 100—$8.00. ye to- 
day— All prices ee. Original negatives and 
prints. Teturne d. 50° deposit, balance C. O. D. 

THE PHOTOMATIC COMPANY 


421 So. Wabash Ave. Dept. P-S Chicago 
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=m DEVELOPED FREE | 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 
36 Exp.—$1.00, 18 Exp.—60c. Univex rolls— 
$1.50. Our rate is 4c per print. If less than 25 
negatives are good, we issue 4c credit per print. 
Enlarged to 3% x 4%, with Photo-Electric Eye. 
Velox paper only. High class work guaranteed. 
D.K. 20 Fine Grain Developing 24 HR. SERV- 
ICE GUARANTEED. SAVE MONEY. Send 
roll and $1.00 today. (Or sent C.O.D. plus 
postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. O. Box 1144. DEPT. 71 CHICAGO, ILL 
Copyright 1939, Minim= |.aboratories 











GORGEOUS MODELS IN COLOR! 


Hollywood's Most Beautiful Models Photographed in 
Kodachrome for Art Study! 


2x2 Natural Color Art Figure Slides 00 
ow’ New! No Two Alike! Critical 3 tor $40 

Det Sparkling Color! Some Posed 

in ~~ Studio—Some Outdoors. 7 for $2.00 

2x2 Black & White Art Figure Slides! 


5mm Art Figure Negatives! Fine 1Q tor 5. 
Grain Guaranteed to Make Salon 
Quality Enlargements! All New and 25 fer $2.00 


Different! 
CINE ART sTubIO 


Box 328-8 LLYWOOD, CALIF 














Nationally known new and used cameras 
lenses and photographic equipment ot low 
est prices Old equipment occepted in trade 


WRITE 
US FOR 
PHOTO 

EQUIPMENT 


CAPITAL 


Largest Stock of Cameras and 
Equipment in the South 


1003 PENNSYLVANIA AVE 





NW. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NOTICE: TO ALL OWNERS OF 
LEICA, CONTAX, ARGUS (C-2 2C-3) 
and KODAK EKTRA Cameras! 


For new pleasures in all types of pho- 
tography, especially around the home, 


invEsTIGATE SPEED-O-COPY ropa: 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER to: 


d —-—  D. PAUL SHULL — — 
. UNION AVE. (Dept. P-1) LOS ANGELES 


‘CAMERA REPAIRS 


Bellows Made To Order 


Shutters repaired. Prompt 
expert service. All makes. 
Low cost. Fully Guaranteed. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE estimate. Give map, ead model. 
UNITED CAMERA Inc 6'n'? O%"G'S 



















Preserve and File Your Negatives in Transparent 
GLASSINE Te Laas Nees Bu 


INERS—S$1 uysi 
450—254x3, 2%x3% lad Bs 2x32, 2x4, 2x4 
400—254x4'4, 2% x5, 00—2x8, 


34x54 24 
350—3x4/, 3x5, 3x5¥/o, *BBaxSif, 244K6, 3%4x5, 2 2x6, 2 
250—2x9, 3x10, 244x8. AV4XS'/a. 3Y4x8 Sse 








Yax5¥q, 244x9. 175—554x7%, paxti. obaxtaver an 
LARGE HARDWOOD FILING CABINET—$1.25 
4 one n, dustproot 
cover; +4 capacity! yy choice above sizes! 
Phatoura: meres Release Piet. spies "hse for $1. 90. 
0.D.'s Acce Money Back 
ANDREW E. LUTZ, 414-€ AVERY » Syracuse, N. Y. 








Amateurs, professionals, convert your knowledge 
of photography into cash! Be a free-lance photo- 
engraver. Establish your own part or full-time 
cut making business or work for others at good 
pay. Automatic equipment, complete home train- 
ing at low cost. Full particulars and big 64-page 
illustrated catalog free! Send for your copy today 


Dept. 165 Aurora, Mo. 


-—GUARANTEED 35mm RELOADS— 


(36 exp.) We Supply Cartridges 
@ EASTMAN @ AGF @ DUPONT 
© sus $ Fin @ SUPERIOR 
@ PANATOMIC X @ INFRA-RED e TYPE 1, 2,3 


YOUR CHOICE—3 FOR $1.25 
Write for free mailing bag. 
Mail orders promptiy filled—Postpaid or C.0.D. 
Miniature Film Supply Co., 723 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. 


























A Photographic Family 


(Continued from page 37) 








ments for the News, and tried to build 
up his commercial business at night or 
when the news-gathering was slow. To 
help out the family budget he started 
doing identification work for the Nassau 
County police department. This connec- 
tion later aided him in becoming the 
central character in a newspaper “scoop” 
right out of the pages of a Hecht and 
MacArthur script. 

When Lindbergh was slated to start his 
epoch-making trans-Atlantic flight from 
Roosevelt Field to Paris, the understaffed 
Nassau County police department was 
hard pressed to handle the curiosity-seek- 
ing crowds. Platnick was called upon to 
don a uniform, and was assigned to guard 
The Spirit of St. Louis in the hangar. 
Outside a crowd of more than a hundred 
reporters and photographers jammed the 
office of the field-manager, seeking a clue 
as to the exact take-off time. Inside the 
hangar, Lindbergh, a weather man, and 
several others interested officially in the 
flight, made plans for a dawn take-off, all 
in the presence of Platnick. When they 


| had left—Lindbergh to get a few hours 








sleep, the other to complete the prepara- 
tions—Platnick walked into a phone booth 
and called the Daily News to give them 
the take-off time. 

The News went to press on the tip and 
had an extra edition on the street, a full 
hour before the take-off, giving the exact 
time of departure. They had newsboys 
hawking the papers to the crowd at 
Roosevelt Field at the exact moment 
Lindbergh’ pulled his frail craft into the 
air. It was a noticeable “scoop” and 
helped the News a great deal in its climb 
to prominence and the largest newspaper 
circulation in America. This is the first 
time the “inside” story of that particular 
incident has ever been told. 

Best publicized of the Platnick clan is 
Harriet Platnick Interland, now married 
and the mother of a 17-months-old baby 
girl named Wendey. Harriet, like her 
two brothers, just picked up the technique 
of handling cameras because they were 
around the house. She still rushes out on 
assignments, taking baby Wendey along 
and leaving her in the car as she jumps 
out to shoot pictures of an exciting fire 
or bloody accident. 

Youngest of the sons, 24-year-old Ray, 
was a staff member of the New York 
newspaper PM until his recent enlist- 
ment in the U.S. Coast Guard. He served 
with the paper since its inception three 
years ago, and in March was awarded the 
famous Harvey Duell Memorial Trophy at 
the annual exhibit of the New York Press 
Photographers Association for the best 
spot news picture of the year. In the 
ranks of news cameramen this rates as 
one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a photographer. It is like 
a reporter winning the Pulitzer Prize. 

To an interviewer walking into the 
Platnick home on a Saturday night, it is 
like stepping onto the stage of an Olson 
and Johnson show. Five police radios, 
scattered upstairs and downstairs in the 


house, will all be barking out their signals. 
Mrs. Platnick, whom no one ever calls 
anything but Sarah, will be in the kitchen 
carrying on a vocal duet with the maid, 
while Harriet is trying to quiet her baby 
in an upstairs bed room. Just to add to 
the general confusion, Sam may be out in 
the yard trying out the police siren on 
one of the three similarly equipped cars 
used by the family in chasing down their 
pictures. The neighbors have long since 
become resigned to it all, although when 
the Platnicks first moved into the neigh- 
borhood and State Troopers and radio car 
police used to arrive at all hours of the 
day or night for a friendly visit, they 
thought the house was being raided. 

Over the years the Platnicks have 
worked out a fast and efficient system of 
receiving tips and following them through. 
Each member of the family has his or her 
own car and it is equipped with a police 
radio, tuned to the Nassau County Police 
Department transmitter. Both the family 
home and the new home of Harriet, next 
door, is equipped with police radios, and 
it has became second nature to have one 
ear cocked to catch a signal which will 
mean a newsworthy picture. Whoever is 
free at the moment takes the call, races 
for his car, and is off. Each one knows 
the by-ways and lanes of Long Island 
like a book. Usually he arrives on the 
scene with the police. 

If it is big story—and each of the 
Platnicks has an acute news sense—he 
takes at least ten negatives and then 
dashes back to the darkroom. A girl 
secretary and file clerk write the cap- 
tions while the undeveloped films are be- 
ing packed into already prepared film 
boxes. All of the papers and news serv- 
ices are meanwhile queried by telephone, 
and if interested are told what train to 
meet at the Long Island station in New 
York. Usually Mrs. Platnick is given the 
job of carrying the negatives into town, 
where she is met by motorcycle messen- 
gers or office boys from the various of- 
fices. Thus, an important picture of an 
accident, involving some important per- 
sonage, which happened some thirty or 
forty miles from New York’s newsgather- 
ing centers, may be on the Associated 
Press wire photo system within an hour 
and a half after it happened. 

The papers are charged five dollars for 
every picture printed, when pictures are 
submitted on a freelance basis, or ten 
dollars a picture on an assignment basis 
—that is, when the papers assign a 
definite story, such as a feature layout 
or similar coverage. Most of their nic- 
tures are taken with one of the four 4x5 
Speed Graphics that the family owns. Two 
of these are equipped with Abbey Flash- 
guns and two with Mendelsohn Speed- 
guns. In addition to these Graphics, they 
also own two Super Ikonta B’s with f 2.8 
lens. Their darkroom, a modern plant 
located in the basement, is equipped with 
a printer; an Eastman Auto-Focus en- 
larger; developing, washing, and hypo 
tanks; an electric print dryer; and a utili- 
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ty dryer for negatives. They own ap- 
proximately 150 holders. All of -which 
adds up to a sizeable outlay of cash for 
equipment. 

In addition to the police radios in the 
ears, each of the machines is outfitted 
with rubber boots, rain coat, a seaman’s 
watch cap, an extra pair of stockings, 
heavy sweatshirt or woolen shirt, and a 
flashlight with extra batteries. All of this 
in anticipation of any kind of an assign- 
ment, at any time of the day or night, in 
any kind of weather. An airplane crash- 
ing into a swamp in the middle of the 
night is no respecter of a pair of new 
shoes or a good suit. 

A unique claim of the Platnick family 
is that they have probably had more 
cameras broken while on assignment than 
any other group of news photographers in 
the world. This is no reflection on their 
diplomatic ability or tact in handling peo- 
ple, but only an indication of the type 
of their assignments. Sam, in his twenty 
years as a news photographer has had 
twelve cameras broken; Ray has had nine 
fights in which his camera has been 
smashed, two of them while he was with 
PM. Harriet has had two broken, one by 
a drunken aviation plant executive and 
one by a drunken ex-fire chief. Milton, 
who is 29, has been lucky . he has 
escaped so far; but as he recently en- 
listed in the Army, he may have his share 
of broken cameras before the war is over. 
His ambition, however, is to beat them to 
the punch. “Just show me some of those 
Japs,” he says. “I'll hit them so hard with 
that Speed Graphic it’ll knock their teeth 
into the top of their boots.” 

News doesn’t always come to the Plat- 
nicks in the form of tips over the police 
radio or from a phone call from a friendly 
police official. One day Ray was riding 
along one of the Long Island parkways 
when ahead of him he spotted a huge 
truck, its cargo in the rear blazing away 
merrily, unknown to the drivers. He 
speeded ahead, forced the truck to the 
side of the road, and warned the drivers 
of the fire. They jumped to safety only 
a few minutes before the flames reached 
the gasoline tank and exploded with a 
thundering roar. Ray took pictures of 
the whole affair and sold them to the New 
York papers. 

A typical day—the one on which I in- 
terviewed them—provided a variety of as- 
signments. It happened to be the opening 
day of the New York fishing season. Har- 
riet was up early to get some posed “gag” 
shots of a pretty girl at a nearby lake pos- 
ing with a large trout, purchased earlier 
at a fish store. These were used by the 
New York Daily News and the New York 
Times. Things were quiet for the rest of 
the morning, and then Harriet went out 
on another assignment. Twins fell out of 
a window and were shaken up but not 
seriously hurt. Result: a cute picture 
which was used by three New York pa- 
pers and was also sold to the local paper. 
Between 3:00 p.m. and midnight various 
members of the family answered police 
calls on seven automobile accidents, none 
of which was serious enough to warrant 
the taking of any pictures. But they 
might have been. 


In the evening Sam covered a family 
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wedding. Result: a picture sold to the 
local paper as well as a number of prints 
to the bride and groom and wedding 
guests. After midnight, just when every- 
one was going to bed, there was a police 
call about a family overcome by gas in a 
village ten miles away. Harriet made the 
run in her car to the address in slightly 
over twelve minutes, and got pictures of 
the family being revived by the rescue 
crew. They were sold to one New York 
paper. 

Never a dull minute in this household. 
To cover all of these assignments natur- 
ally requires a large amount of supplies. 
The family estimates that they use, among 
them, anywhere from 150 to 200 flashbulbs 
a week, and perhaps twice as many films. 

To keep this hard-working family in 
running order is the full-time job of Mrs. 
Platnick. She does an admirable job of 
furnishing meals at any time of day or 
night, a cheery word or consoling shoul- 
der when they need it. Her lively sense 
of humor is probably as much responsible 
for the family success as anything else. 
Of course the normal routine of this pho- 
tographic family has been thrown off 
schedule since the two boys entered the 
service, but Harriet, Sam, and Sarah will 
keep the business going until they return 
to the fold. 

What impresses one strongly after 
meeting this family of news and feature 
photographers is the fact that they work 
together in closest harmony in fields 
where the ingenuity and individuality of 
the man behind the camera is paramount 
to success. There are no jealousies among 
them. Each one helps the others, and all 
have a grand, boisterous time working 
together. Sam says, “The neighbors call 
us the ‘screwball Platnicks!’” But don’t 
you believe it. Any hard-boiled picture 
editor in New York will tell you differ- 


ent.—™ 


Inexpensive Footswitch 
HIS convenient footswitch costs less 
than a quarter to build, and works 
noiselessly, easily, and surely. Best of 
all, it does not slide about the floor, in 
spite of the fact that 
it is extremely light. 
Two parts make 
up the switch; a 
small push switch 
unit such as is used 
on bathroom fix- 
tures, and a foot 
pedal rubber han- 
dled by auto acces- 
sory stores. The 
switch has a small plunger which closes 
the circuit when it is pressed in, and 
opens it again when pushed a second 
time. Its capacity is 3 amps., sufficient for 
most enlarging lamps. 


Footswitch assembled. 


If you can’t get the rubber pedals, a suit- 
able disc can be cut out of wood with 
cléats to raise it from the floor and pro- 
vide clearance for the switch body. To 
assemble the device, a hole is punched 
through the side of the pedal rubber to 
take the cord, and another is made in the 
top center to accept the switch. This 
unit is fastened in place by means of its 
collar—George Schade, Brooten, Minn. 

















e MIN LARGER e 


Today’s best enlarger value; 
first quality double condensers; 
vibration - proof construction; 
quick, precise focusing; glass- 
less (dustproof) negative car- 
rier and many other features. 
Model pictured for 35 mm to 
4x4 cm negatives has 3” con- 
densers. Makes 11” x16” prints 
on worktable from 24 to 36 mm 
with recular 24” upright; twice as Jarge with 
48” upright ($2.00 extra). Makes prints unex- 
celled by any other enlarger regardless of price. 


SAVE MONEY BY USING YOUR CAMERA LENS 


This model fitted with flange to use Argus C, 
C-2, C-3; Foth Derby: Leica; Perfex; Univex 
Mercury or Robot lens {state which) $20.00. 


FOR 214, x 314, AND SMALLER $25.00 
With 4%” die. iA analy double condensers, 48” upright 
and fitted to use Korelle Reflex. National Grafiex or Exakta 
B lens. With 3” £:3.5 Wirgin Anastigmat $37.50. With 
4" £:4.5 Wollensak Enlarging Velostigmat $42.50. 


ORDER NOW 


Min Largers are sold only 
direct — = They ue f 
absolutely t wor! 
greatest enlarger values. jeer ae enn 
State size carrier desired; 20” x 24’ baseboard von , $3 75 “all prices are 
post paid with hand operated feed thro ugh light » switch, subject to return 
within ten days if not entirely satisfactory. Aleo available with foot 
switch and high-low light control at $8.15 extra Prices include tax. 


Leonard Westohalen, Dept. B-143, 506 N. State St, Chicago 


M.M. FILM ULTRA FINE 















vex Mercury 
Lens. 





CUSTOM 
QUALITY wee at no extra cost. 
| Your 35 - Troll ultra fine grain 
processed co each exposure enlarged 

3% x 4% on deckle-edged gloss 
4 matte paper... only $1.00 
We will Reload your reeherenes with 
Eastman Film for .50¢ 





24-HOUR SERVICE 
Studios of in today—out tomorrow. 
Resa R. Ray 
wat | Leaders Since1920 Ro.en ras 
“sc | RAY’S PHOTOSERVICE 











Dept. 22-D, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


CAMERAS 


PROJECTORS 





ENLARGERS ACCESSORIES 


STILL IN TIME >» 
for XMAS 
LOW PRICES = 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
USED CAMERAS, etc. BOUGHT 


CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SSNCE 1890 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


116 FULTON ST NEW YORK CITY 


EVERYBODY NEEDS 
_Engel Aart Coriers 


For mounting photos, 











cards, clip- 


pings, stamps, ete., in albums, 

where they can be enjoyed for 

years to come. Variety of styles 

and colors give bright and artis- 

tic effects. Ask your dealer for 
* genuine”™ Engel Art Corners 


or send 30c for 3 
interesting samples. 


Pt Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
400 Dept. 30-N, 4719 N. Clark St., Chicago 


y* EXPOSURES $4 00 
¢ oe 
” AGFA, Notched & Numbered RELOADS 50c 
a ( 


18 EXPOSURES .75c 
Writefor Mailing Bag & Price List 


packages and 


ee 





ALL FILMS ULTRA FINE GRAIN 

Developed & Treated with Teitel’ $ 

we <8” BELL'S PHOTO LABORATORY 
BOX 51, STATION E. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TINT! | 





Photographic Prints. 
Black and White 
Movie 


Films. 
Titles, Slides, Prints. 


Dip once and it's done! 
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CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 


SELL 





TO 


BRAND New Super Ikonta BX, E.R. Case, Color 





we ge Filters and Sunshade, — 


tall, 1706 Union St., Schenectady, 


SELL-TRADE Bell & Howell. Autoload F 1.5. Want 
Rolleiflex, Contax or similar Barry, 646 Argyle 
Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR sale: Kodak Duo 620 f 3.5 KA, Compur Rapid 
and case, excellent. $55. 5x7 Graflex f 4.5, 8%” 
KA and film pack adapter, $85, good. K. G. Beall, 
Vashon, Wash 

BELLOWS for all types Foreign or Domestic Cam- 
eras, Enlargers. Also built to specifications. New 
York Bellows Co., 121-P Fulton St., New York. 
LEICA G, f 2 Summar, 
tolleifiex R. E 
Kensington, Pa 
FOR Sale 
Paper Safe, 


Dana K. 


$149; or trade for late 
Blotter, 256 Ridge Ave., New 


Metal 5x7 Printer, 3 Film Holders, 5x7, 
Weight Spoon Kod: ak Developing Tank 


F. E Brimmer, 15 Main St., Vestal, 

STANDARD Rolleiflex, Tessar F 3.8. Excellent; 
$85.00. New Weston Master, $25.00. James Cook 
3554 Ist Ave., Columbus, Ga 

5”x7” GRAFLEX 4.5 Tessar Lens, 6 Holders 
$90.00 Perfect W. K. Crosson, 3465 Wager, 
Detroit, Mich 


ZEISS Maximar, 2%x3%, with case, like new. 
$60.00 cash. Wesley Fischer, 3083 Harrison Ave 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

DEARDORFF 4x5 Triomapro (like new), 
Zeiss Tessar 6” f:4.5 in Compur, $39.50 
4ix5 B, f:4.5 Zeiss Tessar, $55.00 


$135.00 
Grafiex 
Edward From- 


mader, Davenport, lowa 

AUTO-ROLLEIFLEX, ER Case, Sunshade, Tripod, 
etc Like new $225 G. G. McGinnis, Albert- 
ville, Ala 

CARL ZEISS Tessar: F4.5-21CM. Compound shut- 
ter 5x7 Like new $125.00 Cooke Telephoto 
Anastigmat 15 in. 380 MM F5.6 Barrel Mount, 


4x5 fine for Series D Graflex New $235.00 
Series B Graflex 3%x4™% Film Pack. 4.5 Kodak 
Anastigmat. Like new. $55.00. Carl Goetz, Route 
3, Springdale, Hamilton, Ohio 


VELOX Rapid Printer type 2 Photo Electric Eye 
3 lenses, Contrast Judging Device; Price $600.00. 
Sam Guberman, 5812 8th Ave., Brogklyn, N. Y 


ATTRACTIVE Greeting Cards deserve the 
ing touch of Gold, Silver Embossing 
outfit 25¢c. Hayes, 1215 School St 


8”x10” CUT film holders, 18”x 
Best offer. G. Hess, Barre, Vt 


ONLY one month old Bolex 16 mm with Bolex 
case Meyer Gorlitz F1.5, 2.5 cm: Wollensak F2.7, 
17 mm and F4.3 inch Telephoto. Bool Fader, Bo- 
lex Frame Counter Kodascope editor outfit in 
Case Brown Precision Titler Sound Kodascope 
Model FB Dr. Harry Hochman, 240 E. 15th St., 
New York City 


finish- 
Complete 
, Chicago 


22” Printing Frame. 


KODAK Ektra, F:1.9, Perfect, cost $373.50. Sell 
$295.00 John Hogan, 1032 East Gorham Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

EXAKTA B black, Tessar 2.8, case, etc., $95; 
James, 24 Tryon, Asheville, N. C 


ZEISS Moviekon, year old. New $350. H. Kauf- 
man, 31 Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, New York 


NATIONAL one-shot color camera 34x44 F 4.5 
84” Hugo-Meyer Aristostigmat color corrected 
lens. 9 plate holders, range finder & case. New, 
never used List price $650. It’s yours for only 
$435 Trial and money back guarantee Joseph 
Kristie, 939 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa (Dun 
& Bradstreet rating.) 
ELWOOD 5x7 Special, Distortion control, Wollen- 
sak lens, list $130, sell $90 Foth Derby 2.5 and 
Minlarger, both $30. Kalart Flash $9. Nikor tank, 
roll and cut film reels, $8 9x12 filmholders 75c, 


FPA $1.50, auxiliary lens set $6 McCaig, 1122 
Lewisohn, Butte, Mont 
LINHOFF Standard, 9x12, brand new, 54” Plas- 


mat 5.5 compur, new Schneider Angulon 6.8, Com- 
pur, Rietschel variable telephoto, 7” to 24”, Com- 
pur, used Case, accessories. All $225.00 Pri- 
marflex, like new, Macro-Plasmat 2.7 $175.00, Mi- 
rofiex, 9x12, Plasmat 4, $100.00. F. Miller, 508 
Alexander Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

EQUAL to new. Two, Perkins ‘‘Hi-Power’’ No. 4 
Photo-Flood-Lites Manufactured by The Photo- 
genic Machine Co., $50.00 Sidney B. Moody, 
Pleasant Lake, Massachusetts 

FLASH pictures are easy and sure with a Morgan 
Flashguide, only 25¢ postpaid Morgan Camera 
Shop, 6262 Sunset, Hollywood, California. 


LATEST automatic Rolleiflex, Shade Proxar I, 
case, filters. Like new, $200.00. Curtis Morse, 
Route 2, Lewiston, Idaho. 


CASH for Korelle Reflex. a giving lowest 
price and description. Lt. John W. Holliday, Lex- 
ington, Georgia. 





VENUS 24%4x3% ; Zeiss Tessar F 4.5, like new, 
and accessories $50. Leon Norris, Hillsdale, Mich. 
GRAFLEX R.B. 2%x3% F.P.A. Sunshade, excel- 
lent condition, $75.00. A. Perlouise, 1923 So. 22 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. weer 


FOR sale: Leitz Focomat I automatic 35 mm 
enlarger, and new Schneider componar F3.5; 50 
mm enlarging lens Leica flanged. Cash or trade 
for Leica. C. W. Pratt, Calumet, Michigan. 


SUPER Ikonta B Tessar f 2.8 color adapter and 
case. Contax II Sonnar f 2. and case. 16 mm 
Filmo 70 DA Turret finders, Taylor Hobson Cooke 
lenses 1” f 1.5, WA f 2.7 and 3” f 4, Showmaster 
projector, Filmo viewer, both 2000 foot, film, 
meter, etc. All like new, less than 1 year old. 
Lloyd Raab, Portage, Wash. 

4x5 SPEED Graphic, 5% Carl Zeiss F 4 
Press Compur shutter. 
film holders, filter, ete. 
nolds, Foley, Minn. 
2%x3% Voigt. Bessa, F 3.5 Heliar, 
Weston 650, $10. All like new. C 
Fort Hill Avenue, Canandaigua, N. Y 


5x7 Eastman View, 2D, Crowntype Tripod Packard 
Shutter, 9” f 8 lens, $35.00, or will swap. Saron, 
844 East 13th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEICA G, Summar, Abbey Flashgun, 
Copy. Excellent condition. $175 

Box 32, Riverside, California. 
GRAFLEX F 2.5 Cooke, $175; Erneman F 1.8, 
$150; focusing Double Extension Nixie Protar, 
$95; Ikonta C Tessar, $72; Leica; Contax; Speed 
Grafic; Movies; Binoculars. Wells-Smith, 75 E. 
Adams, Chicago 

LEICA F, 
excellent condition, 





5 lens in 
Mendelsohn Speedgun, six 
Best offer. Elmer Rey- 


coupled $60. 
Robbins, 149 





Speed-O- 
Robert Sharp, 


black, f 2, case, Valoy enlarger, easel, 
$155.00 ; 3323 Brantford Road, 








Toledo. 
SS DOLL Y, ~ Xenar 2 8, new condition, $49.50. 
Meyer Watson, 2178 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUPER Deckrullo 21%4x3% 
new $145.00. Take 
trade SB. G. Wood, 
16 MM. Filmo 70DA, 


tom case, used, 


3.5 Z. T. C.R.F., like 
Bantam Special F 2 in 
Forreston, Ill. 

1” F 1.8 and 3” F 3.5, cus- 
Al condition. Titling and editing 
equipment, etc. Write for list and prices. H. C. 
Wood, 309 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas. 


AUTOGRAFLEX 3%x4% Zeiss F4.5 8%” $135.00. 
Excellent cond. Yunker, 806 N. 8, Springfield, Il. 
4x5 BURKE & James Press Camera new 5 Plate 
holders, film pack adapter 3%’x5%” B & L. ZT 
lens. Compound shutter, $110.00. Box 161, Boons- 
boro, Md 





3%4x4% SOLAR Enlarger F 6.3 Kodak Bantam, 
Special F 4.5 Perfect, Reasonable. V. C. 8611 
Colonial Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 












CAMERAS AND EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


HIGHEST Cash-Prices paid for your camera. Free 





Estimate. American Camera Exchange, 2130 
Broadway, New York. 
CASH! Spot cash for camera, lenses, binoculars, 


movie or still, sound projectors. Send full de- 
scription by mail, or Wire for prompt cash offer. 
Over 30 years of dependability insures honorable 
dealings Bass Camera Company, 179 West Madi- 
son Street, Chicago, Ilinois. 

4 7/16 MEYER F4.5 Plasmat set 
logue 162. Gordon Bedford, 3927 
tichmond, California 


WANTED: 
Leica. W. 


shutter—cata- 
LaColina Road, 


Used or new Speed-O-Copy”’ for 
Best, Clayburn, B. C., Canada. 
WANTED: A copy of ‘‘Practical Photography with 
the Kine Exacta.’’ State price. Fred C. Booth, 
784 Palmer Road, Bronxville, New York. 

CASH for cameras, projectors, 
rage, Portland, Maine 

CASH for Bantam Special and 
Summitar f2. Everett Carter, 
Hermosa Beach, Calif 
BROMOIL Press wanted. 
tion. Getz, 163 E. 71 St., 


SONNAR 18 cm f 2.8 with Flektoscope in Contax 
mount Also Panflex for Contax Box 120, 9 
Popular Photography 


WANTED: Will pay cash for Bantam F 4.5 or 
F 6.3, Vigilent 620 F , 5 or F 6.3, or Agfa Viking. 
J. H. Gough, 278 Puritan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 
HIGHEST Prices for used Cameras, 
any Optical merchandise. 
Gordon’s, 162-P Madison, 


still-movie. Bur- 


Leica IIB with 
1001 Eighth Place, 


Give price and descrip- 
New York 


G 


Equipment, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Chicago. 





WANTED: Retina I or equal in - excellent condi- 
tion. Edwin Hunter, 117 S. Connts, Troy, Ohio. 


WANT 4x5 and 5x7 film and plate holders of 
standard size. Give make, condition and lowest 
J. Jacobson, 2009 Per- 


cash price in first letter. 





rine St., Lafayette, Indiana. : 
BOLEX, Victor or Filmo 16 mm camera. Also good 
projector. McCaig, 1122 Lewisohn, Butte, Mont. 





CINE Kodak Special without lens, Graflex D. Rol- 
leiflex. Cash. Kuster, 80-105 Tryon Road, 
Jamaica Estates, New York. 


CASH: We buy cameras, sound projectors, lenses, 
binoculars, microscopes, etc. Highest prices paid. 
(We also accept musical instruments, guns, binocu- 
lars, microscopes, etc., toward cameras.) For 
quick action write or ship to George Levine & 
Sons, Dept. C, 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
BANTAM F 4.5, new or used. State condition, 
price. Sell Victor Flash, $5.00. Abe Ludwick, 
Y G. R. Press, Grand ne orn Mich. 


CASH for 35 mm camera 2.8 or faster lens. ~ Me- 
Gowan, U.S. Marine Hospital, Seattle, Washington. 


WANTED: 8x10 view camera ‘complete with lens, 
case and holders. E. Nelson, 13 Kenilworth 
St. , Portland, Maine. 


WANTED: Used Camera; Detrola 400 or Perfex 
55. Must be guaranteed optically, mechanically 
and be a bargain. E. A. Nichols, 1413 Pecan St., 
Gainesville, Texas. 

WANTED late - model § Speed _ 
Ca sh Write Box 121, % 
WANTED used 35mm camera, 
ferred. Wm. Alden, 300 W. 



































Graphic ’ camera. 
Popular P hotography. 


range finder pre- 
93 St., N.Y.C. 


WANTED: Will pay cash for Korelle Reflex. x. C. 
Ostrom, 8247 4th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 


WANTED: Good still and movie cameras, acces- 
sories, darkroom equipment. Dr. Pilzer, Dickson 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


WANT Speed Graphic or Graflex 3% x44 or larger, 
also telephoto lens and enlarging equipment. 
Lloyd Raa Raab, Portage, Wash, 


RETINA | II or Weltini camera 2 and case - wanted. 
Write Johnathan Friser, 748 Trinity Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y. 


WANTED Rolleiflex, Korelle Reflex or National 
Graflex. 4x5 enlarger, print dryer, deep tanks, 
etc. Elmer Reynolds, _ Foley , Minn. 


KINE Exacta- Will pay $180 cash for ‘good Kine 
with Tessar F 2.8. H. W. Roche, 402 Civic Cen- 
ter, San Diego, California. 


























SEND us your camera today. 
check by airmail immediately. 
for your approval of our price. 
Trade-ins. 


Will send certified 
Items held 10 days 

Free estimates—- 
Highest prices in the U. S. for photo 


equipment. ‘‘Cleveland’s Camera Super-Market.”’ 
Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East 9th St., Cleve- 
land, O. 


WANTED Kine Exakta or Exakta B in good con- 
dition. Write Arthur Rich, 645 West End Ave., 
Apt. 5F, N.Y.C. 


ZEISS Sonnar F 4— 13.5 ¢ 5 em. 
mask for Contax Ill. V. J. 
E. O. Shop, U.S.N.R. 


WANTED: Rolleiflex or 
Special; Leica lenses, 
1704 Humboldt, Chic ago. 


lens and view finder 
Senninger, S l/c, 
Air | Base, Glenview, Lllinois. 
Ikonta ; 
Finder. 





‘Super 
Vidom 


~ Bantam 
Slavkin, 


WIDE angle, Angulon, Dagor, etc., about 31%” 
Telle-Tessar, Telle-Xenar, etc., about 12”. Box 


266, Rock Island, 
ZEISS Super-Nettel f 2.8, chrome, wanted. Case. 
Perfect condition. Otto Sperling, 1705 Belmont, 
Seattle, Wash. we AS ai . 
WANTED—Lenses 2” to 40” focus. Give details. 
Lowest Cash prices. Leonard Westphalen, 506 N: 
State, Chicago. 


Illinois. 








CAMERA REPAIRS 





PRECISION Repairs, Shutters, Lenses, Rangefind- 
ers, Binoculars, Synchronizers. Accuracy guaran- 
teed. Camera Craftsmen, 15 W. 44th St., New York. 


MAKE money in photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Easy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Common school education sufficient. Book- 
let and requirements free. American School of 
Photography, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2252, Chicago. 
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OIL coloring photographs a fascinating hobby or 
profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simpli- 
fied method. Previous experience unnecessary 
Send for free information and requirements. Na- 
tional Art School, 1315 Michigan, Dept. 2251, 
Chicago. 

CORRESPONDENCE Courses and self-instruction 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
All Subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid 
for used courses. Complete details and 84-page 
illustrated bargain catalog FREE. Write Nelson 
Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. A-237, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Photographic Series of the Little Technical 
Library will guide you through every phase of pho- 
tography. Each of the 30 pocket-size text books is 
complete in itself, authoritative, profusely illus- 
trated, authored by — photographers. On sale 
at all leading camera, department and book stores. 
See page 12 for complete list of titles. 


ADVANCED Amateurs, Attention! Improve your 
technique and get more fun out of your hobby. 
Read American Photography every month, the 
magazine for both technicians and pictorialists 
Send today for a sample copy and a sample of our 
40-page book catalog, enclosing ten cents for post- 
age, Camera House, 122-153 Newbury St., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

BACK dated Magazines (foreign, domestic). ‘Books 
—latest fiction, used, new textbooks. Both catalogs 
10c Cicrone’s, 863 First Ave., New York, N. 


PATENT your ideas—New, useful ideas often 
very valuable. Two books—Free—tell how to 
apply for patent protection—give six basic ways 
to sell your invention. Experienced patent coun- 
selors. Fees reasonable ; deferred payments. Write 
today. Victor J. Evans & Co., 612-M Merlin 
Bidg., Washington, D. Cc. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS wanted: Amateurs, profes- 
sionals; assignments and free-lance. Coaching 
and market tips. Post-card brings details. Photo- 
Marketers, Box 110, Dept. P12, Southbridge, Mass. 
SHIP’S negatives wanted. Originals only. Send 
prints and details. R. Scozzafava, 523 West 134th, 
New York. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT. 


WANTED: Double 8 mm Camera Spools. All 
makes. Also Univex single. Fromader Genera 
Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


KODACHROME 8-16mm. “Subjects for grownups. 


Lists, sample, 10c or 4 ft. scene from Waikiki 
Hula, $1.00. Jenkins, 392, Elmira, N. Y. 


















































FILMS 
Exchanged 


MOVIE 
Rented—Sold 





EXCHANGE: Silent pictures, $1.00 reel, sound, 
$2.00. Also sell. Free catalogue. Selected Sound 
Programs, reasonable rentals. Better Films, 742 
New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MOVIE Rentals, anywhere U.S. 8-16 silent, sound ; 
dramas, religious, sport, comedy, travel, educa- 
tional. 35 mm for sale. Cameras, projectors; 
sound, silent; new, used. Sold, purchased, ex- 
changed. Repairs. Time Payments. (Established 
1914). Mogull’s, 64 West 48th, , New York. 


8 AND 16 mm. Film Subjects. Black and W hite 
Largest selection ever 


and color—sound or silent. 

compiled; 65c to $200. Write for new, DeLuxe 
1943 Catalog, profusely illustrated! 25c (coin or 
stamps) refunded first purchase. Hollywood Movie 
Supply Co., Hollywood, Calif. 


TRADE practically new Argus C 2 case, and cash 
for Perfex 55 in good condition. Louis Borten, 
26 Metropolitan Oval, Bronx, N. Y 


M [ARSHAL L Densitomete r C urtis” =. Printer ‘for 
24%4,x3% C.F. Camera coupled rangefinder & lens. 
S. Haynes, 368— 97th St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Revolvers, target pistols, shotguns, 

















WANTED: 
rifles, binoculars, good cameras, microphones, as- 
tronomical telescopes. We will make liberal al- 
lowances for these items to apply toward the pur- 
chase of a 16 mm. and 8 mm. movie equipment, 
still cameras, enlargers and photographic equip- 
ment of all kinds. National Camera Exchange, 
Established 1914, 11 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

14%” f4 Verite lens in Studio shutter, 5x7 Carl 
Zeiss Protar wide angle lens; and 4x5 Auto 
Graflex. Want 6 to 8 inch lens in shutter or? 
J. Jacobson, 2009 Perrine St., Lafayette, Ind. 


TRADE U. S. Commemorative Half Dollars fo for 
4x5 Camera, 3% inch wide angle 2 & 5 inch en- 
larging lens. Frank 0. Razek, 11234 Courville 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


TRADE set Golf Clubs for Perfex 55, 2.9; or 
similar. Philip Ring, Box 214, Richwood, W. "Va. 





IMPORTED twelve matched special George Nicoll 
golf clubs, Sayers putter and large cowhide aes 
for 4x5” Anniversary Speed Graphic, Zeiss f 3.5 
54” or 6” lens. Rangefinder, speedgun, acces- 
sories. Alternative, Graphic View. John Weiner, 
723 South Ogden Drive, Los Angeles, California. 








TWO superb collections U. 8. Postage Stamps for 
Camera, Projector, Equipment. Cruze, Box 2202, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 








GRADUATE TO A Seemann 


WHOLESALE PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY 


266 BEVERLY BOULEVARD * HOLLYWOOD ALIFORNIA 








NOTICE! 

In replying to Box Numbers, be sure 
to address letters to 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Note! This does not apply to Box numbers where 
City and State are shown. 

















COMPANY PAGE NO. 


Ace Art Co 83 
Agfa Ansco Corp.. Second Cover 
Amateur Foto Graphic Serv.. 

Amberg File and Index 

American Bolex Co 

American School of Photography 

Aremac Camera Co.... 

Argonaut Photographic ‘Labs 

Argus, Incorporated ; 

Art Slide Co 


Baker Photochemical Co 
Bass Camera Co 

Bell & Howell - eepatel 
Bell’s Photo Lab. , 
Best Photo Serv. 

Beta Photo Labs. 

Better Pictures........... 
Burke & James, Inc 
Bussey, W. Stuart 


Capital Camera Exchange 
Castle Films 

Central Camera Co 

Cine Art. 


Classified Section.. 
Cohen's Exchange, Abe 
Color Prints, Inc 
Consolidated Mtg. & Fin 
Craftsmen’s Guild.. 
Craig Movie Supply Co... 


Defender Photo Supply Co., I 

De dur Amsco Corp 

Developix 

Display Stage Lighting............. 


Eastman Kodak Co.. 8 
Edwards Fine Grain Labs 
Elk Studios...... 

Engel Art Corners Mig. Co 
Evans, Victor 


Federal Mfg. & Eng. Corp 

Fink Roselieve ke 
Folmer Graflex Corporation. 
Fotoshop, Inc 

Franklin Photographic Industries 
Free Lance Photographers Guild 


Ganz Co., A. J. 
General Electric Co. 
Gotham, The 


Haber & Fink, Inc... 
Harrison & Harrison. . 
Heiland Research.... 
Hollywood Film Enterprises 
Household Finance Corp 
Hub Mail Film Service 


Kalart Cc. Inc. oe - 
Kelsey Press. 
Kin-o-Lux 


MERCURY SUPERSENSITIZER 
DOUBLES YOUR FILM SPEED 


Simple to use—just put film in jar with this 
Powdered Mercury Compound—leave over 
night. The mercury vapor increases film speed 
2 to 3 times. 

2 Ounces $1 Postpaid 


BAKER PHOTOCHEMICAL COMPANY 
1414—5ist S Sreekiyn. N. Y. 





COMPANY 


Lafayette Camera 
Levine & Sons, Geo 
Little Technical Library 
Lotock Cameras, Inc 
Lutz, A 


Mail-bag Film Service 

Marshall Inc., John G 

McAlpine Hotel 

Meyer, Hugo 

Miles Co., E. E. 

Miniature Film Supply Co 
Minilabs.... 

Minipix Labs 

Mogull’s 

Mortensen School of Photography 


National Art School 

National Photo Lab 

Nelson Co.... jabs 
New York Camera Exchange. 

New York Institute of Photography 
Nu-Art Film. 


Olden Camera & Lens Co 


Pacific Coast Film Co 
Peerless Camera Stores 
Peerless Color Labs 

Penn Camera Exchange 
Photo-Electro 

Photomatic Co : 
Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Powell's Camera Mart 
Projection Slide. 


Ray's Photo Service 
Ray Schools (The) 


Salvage, Edmund d 

School of Modern Photography (The). 70- 7 
Seal, Inc : fst] 
Shull, D. Paul. 

Spiratone Fine Grain Labs 

Studio 35.. 

Superior Bulk Film Co 


Tamms Silica Co.. 
Tasope.. 
Technifinish Lab 
Teitial Labs 

35 MM Film Exch 


United Camera Co., Inc 
United Camera Exchange 

U. S. Photo Service . 
Universal Photographers, Inc 


Vaporate Co., Inc 


Western Movie Supply 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
Westphalen, Leonard..... 
Wholesale Photo Supply Co 
Willoughbys 

Wollensak Optical Co......... 


Zeiss Inc., Carl 


not guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change 


{[ ss every precaution is taken to insure accuracy. we can- 


or omission in the preparation of this index. 



































This new G-E MANUAL tells how 


Ifere’s the kind of picture-making aid 
you want—a really helpful, comprehensive 
manual. It’s packed with authoritative 
information that shows you how to get 
top-notch picture results, and get the most 
use from your exposure meter. It’s com- 
plete, easy to read, easy to understand, 
and right up to date. 


Just see what it covers 


It’s planned for the “shooting” photographer 
—97 pages of “practical stuff’? you can put to 
work every time you snap, print, or enlarge a 
picture. 


It shows you how to interpret exposure-meter 
readings to get the type of negatives suited to 
your needs, 


It explains metered-flash shots and controlled- 
exposure technique. 


It suggests Ways to speed up darkroom procedure. 


It advises you on correct light balance for better 
color photography. 


A Grand Christmas Gift! 


22 =©6©No matter what make of meter you 
own, this new G-E MANUAL will 
quickly “‘set you straight” on puzzling 

exposure-meter problems. You'll have more fun 

and get better pictures. And by improving your 
photo technique you’re more likely to make 
every shot count—and help conserve photographic 

material. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PRICE, $1.00 
GET YOUR COPY TODAY! 
SOLD THROUGH PHOTO DEALERS ONLY 
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Plastic binding “ Photo Dota ae 
Attractively printed Ook 


65 illustrations and diagrams 








JUST A FEW OF THE MANY OTHER SUBJECTS 


Exposure of color film 

How exposure affects the picture 
Subject color and brightness 

Reflected-light readings 
Incident-light readings | 
Solution of exposure problems 

How an exposure meter is built 

Using the exposure meter as a light meter 


Metered-flash photography 





Using the meter in the darkroom 
Color filters 


Procedure in control printing 

















PRINTED IN U.S. A. 


“POETRY OF MOTION,” by George R. Nelson of Whitestone, New 
York. The classic detail of this beautiful swan photograph has made it a 
top-prize winner. Notice the excellent detail in the feathers, the graceful 


swirls of water, the brilliancy and tone gradation. 


This outstanding picture was enlarged with a Wollensak 2” /3.5 Velostigmat. George Nelson 
says, “For the past five years I have used two Wollensak enlarging lenses in my work. 
I have found that they reproduce perfectly all the fine detail on the negative. I recommend 


them unreservedly.” Improve your photography with a Wollensak. 


For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 


‘N 


WOLLENTARK OP TAGRL COR RocueiTER.Ny. 
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Most Hollywood movies are on film made by KKodalk 


ROM the time when Thomas A. 

Edison and George Eastman 
worked together on the early, flicker- 
ing movies, the improvement of mate- 
rials for professional motion pictures 
has been one of the chief fields of 
Kodak research. Kodak has been the 
pacemaker, and is by far the largest 
supplier of Hollywood. 


From “‘the flickers” to art 

Kodak’s original production of 
transparent roll film, the key to motion 
pictures ... specialized negative and 
positive films... the production of 


high-speed panchromatic materials... 


the modern color phase, now rapidly 


expanding...these are important 
scenes in the advance from “the flick- 
ers” to today’s work of art, in which 


Kodak has played a leading role. And 


.. The success of 
sound” pictures hinged on making 
. I . 5 . fe) 


there is another . 


the spoken words, or music, or “sound 
effects,” a basic part of the picture. That 
is what you have today, because... 


Sound, too, is pictured 


With special fine-grain emulsions, 
Kodak “sensitizes” film for sound 
recording. In effect, sound is changed 
into light, and this light is recorded 
on the film, simultaneously with the 
recording of the scenes. Lips move— 
a voice speaks. Yet the voice is also a 
“picture” —an effect of light on film. 
The voice changes from a whisper to 
an angry roar—each tone is a series of 


SERVING 


HUMAN PROGRESS THROUGH 


“light” pictures, different in quality. 


As you sit in the theatre, the process 
is reversed — the “light pictures” on 
the sound track are changed back into 
sound... The “sound” newsreels are 
made in much the same way. 


Movies for everybody 


For children, movies are education. 
For normal men and women they are 
the grandest form of entertainment, 
reaching almost everyone. For those 
distraught by worry or sorrow, they 
are wholesome escape. For our service 
men on ships or in distant camps, they 
are a little of everything that is needed 
to give a man a “lift”... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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IN A GREAT MOVIE THEATRE, a” audience of thousands 
—carried out of their everyday lives—look, and listen, 
to the drama pouring from a strip of photographic film 
about one inch wide. Everything is on this—not only the 
living, moving scenes of the story, but on the tiny ‘sound 
track”’ at the left, the sound: whispered words of love 
... @ terrified scream... the nerve-shattering roar of a 
dive bomber...an enchanting voice crooning a lullaby. 
Film carries it all. 
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